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Preface 


In  1896,  Stephen  B.  Weeks  published  his  widely  acclaimed  Southern  Quakers 
and  Slavery,  a  work  bearing  the  official  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Weeks'  copy  of  this  book,  now  in  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  reveals  that  the  origi- 
nal title  was:  "The  Quakers  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  their  Settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  West."  This  title  is  more  appropriate  than  the  one  chosen 
for  publication,  for  only  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  slavery  question.  I  have 
chosen  a  more  restricted  topic  than  either  of  those  selected  by  Weeks,  limiting 
myself  to  the  dealings  of  North  Carolina  Friends  with  slavery. 

North  Carolina  Quakers  struggled  for  a  hundred  years  to  free  themselves  of 
the  taint  of  slavery  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  forefathers.  As 
a  body,  they  were  manumissionists  and  colonizers,  and  as  individuals  many  of 
them  were  abolitionists  and  agents  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  It  has  been 
exciting  to  walk  with  them  in  their  humanitarian  adventures  during  the  century 
preceding  the  Civil  War. 

I  owe  a  special  debt  to  the  late  Dorothy  Gilbert  Thorne  and  the  staff  of  the 
Friends  Historical  Collection  at  Guilford  College  for  their  assistance  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  study,  and  to  J.  Floyd  Moore,  E.  Daryl  Kent,  A.I.  Newlin  and 
Herbert  Poole  for  their  encouragement.  Professor  Robert  H.  Woody,  of  Duke 
University,  gave  invaluable  advice  and  assistance. 

Hiram  H.  Hilty 
Guilford  College 
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The  Origins  of 
North  Carolina  Quakerism 


The  English  who  settled  Virginia  were  not  the  type  to  throw  themselves 
eagerly  into  the  back-breaking  work  of  clearing  the  forests  and  raising  their 
own  food.  They  seem  to  have  come,  rather,  following  the  will-o'-the  wisp  of 
promotional  propaganda  which  had  convinced  them  that  life  would  be  easier 
and  more  pleasant  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old.1  Notwithstanding  this 
notion,  it  turned  out  that  an  enormous  amount  of  hard  work  had  to  be  done  if 
any  kind  of  productive  economy  was  to  be  established,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
done  under  a  sun  much  hotter  than  that  of  England.  The  Indians,  content  to  live 
at  a  subsistence  level,  were  less  than  eager  to  serve  the  English.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  the  English  colonists  imitated  their  Spanish  predecessors  in  America 
by  turning  to  African  slave  labor. 

The  cash  crop  settled  on  by  southern  colonists  was  tobacco,  and,  within  a  few 
decades  of  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  the  pattern  of  southern  colonial  agri- 
culture already  had  been  firmly  established  in  Virginia:  the  plantation  system, 
resting  firmly  on  a  base  of  African  slave  labor.  Beyond  the  Dismal  Swamp  to 
the  south,  a  similar  society  took  shape,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  shores  of  Albemarle  Sound  in  present  North  Carolina 
became  a  part  of  the  slave  empire. 

Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  latter  area  was  a  body  of  people  called 
Quakers,  who  began  to  have  conscientious  scruples  about  slavery  as  early  as 
1750,  although  for  several  generations  they  themselves  had  been  slaveholders. 
Once  their  consciences  had  been  pricked,  antislavery  sentiment  grew  among 
them  steadily,  and  for  a  century  before  the  Civil  War  they  opposed  slavery 
actively  as  a  body.  Naturally,  the  cause  was  not  a  popular  one.  They  first  had  to 
free  their  own  slaves.  This  brought  them  up  against  formidable  legal  obstacles 
from  the  start,  but  by  dint  of  persistent  effort,  they  finally  managed  to  cleanse 
themselves  of  their  own  shame.  At  the  same  time,  they  pursued  such  avenues 
as  were  open  to  them  as  a  peace-loving  and  law-abiding  people  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
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BIRTH  IN  ENGLAND 

Opposition  to  slavery  did  not  arise  by  spontaneous  generation  out  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  of  North  Carolina.  To  understand  this  group  of  dissenters  in  the 
midst  of  the  slave  empire,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  England  where  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  (commonly  called  Quakers)  had  its  origin  during  the 
very  years  of  the  formation  of  the  American  colonies.  The  Puritan  Revolution 
gave  rise  to  numerous  religious  sects,  each  offering  its  own  formula  for  salva- 
tion to  a  confused  generation  which  was  groping  everywhere  for  some  spiritual 
certainties  to  replace  its  lost  faith  in  the  established  churches.  One  of  these 
sects  was  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  a  group  that  grew  up  around  a  young 
religious  genius  named  George  Fox.  Four  years  of  wandering  and  searching 
had  led  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  despair,  when  suddenly  he  experienced  an 
illumination  which  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  search.  A  Voice  declared: 
"There  is  One,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition." 

Fox  had  rejected  as  false  all  the  religious  leaders  whose  counsel  he  had 
sought;  he  now  accepted  as  authoritative  the  Inner  Light  which  had  brought 
him  a  direct  revelation  of  Christ.  It  was  a  simple  conviction,  but  it  so  gripped 
the  young  man  that  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  share  his  new  discovery  with 
others.  This  Inner  Light,  he  was  convinced,  was  available  to  all  —  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated,  Englishman 
and  foreigner. 

Although  he  lacked  any  formal  training  in  theology,  George  Fox  challenged 
the  ordained  clergy  in  open  meetings  and  in  private  disputations.  He  accused 
them  of  engaging  in  empty  rituals  and  mindless  repetition  of  theological 
formulas  which  neither  they  nor  their  parishioners  understood.  Derisively,  he 
declared  that  "breeding"  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  no  way  qualified  them  to 
preach  the  living  Truth  of  God  unless  they  themselves  had  experienced  and 
perceived  that  Truth. 

Fox  was  certainly  a  non-conformist,  but  he  was  not  an  agnostic.  He  took  the 
Bible  very  seriously,  but  insisted  that  it  was  valid  because  of  the  spirit  that 
inspired  its  writers,  not  because  of  the  exact,  literal  form  in  which  it  was 
written.  He  shared  strongly  the  Reformation  desire  to  return  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. The  thrust  of  Fox's  teaching  was  to  encourage  individualism  in  religious 
matters,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  to  reprove  some  of  his  followers  who 
took  him  too  literally  on  this  point.  James  Nayler,  a  sensitive  religious  person 
who  was,  nevertheless,  worshiped  by  fanatics  and  formally  convicted  of 
blasphemy,  was  only  the  most  dramatic  example  of  individualism.  There  was 
something  basic  in  the  Quaker  idea  which  always  left  the  door  open  for  one  to 
follow  his  own  private  "leading,"  and  this  encouraged  both  saints  and  trouble- 
makers.2 

George  Fox  was  so  excited  about  the  Truth  that  he  had  discovered  that  he 
began  to  preach  widely  and  soon  won  a  considerable  following.  This  brought 
with  it  the  need  for  the  very  institutionalism  that  he  disliked  so  much.  Hoping  to 
form  a  loose  association  of  believers,  rather  than  a  sect,  he  established  a  variety 
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of  devices  intended  to  forestall  a  complicated  ecclesiastical  system.  The  Quaker 
monthly  and  yearly  meetings  for  business  were  simply  called  monthly  and 
yearly  meetings,  these  names  being  applied  to  local  congregations  and  regional 
associations,  respectively.  Presiding  officers  were  merely  called  clerks,  and 
ministers  were  not  ordained,  although  it  did  become  the  custom  eventually  to 
"recognize  gifts  in  the  ministry"  and  "record"  that  fact.  The  first  yearly 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and  Dublin  in  the  year  1671.3 

The  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority  was  accompanied  by  non-coopera- 
tion with  the  State.  Indeed,  in  seventeenth-century  England  the  two  powers 
were  very  closely  intermingled.  Besides  refusing  to  attend  the  churches  in  their 
local  parishes  or  to  pay  tithes  for  their  maintenance,  Quakers  steadfastly 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  taking  literally  the  biblical 
injunction  to  "swear  not  at  all."  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Protector-Dictator  who  had  plenty  of  real  enemies  plotting  his  overthrow,  was 
not  amused  by  this  Quaker  notion. 

The  stubborn  refusal  to  take  the  oath  brought  arrests,  fines  and  imprison- 
ments that  sealed  the  first  generation  of  Quakers  in  a  bond  of  suffering.  Thou- 
sands were  in  prison,  and  many  died  for  their  faith.  To  care  for  those  suffering 
for  conscience's  sake  and  to  care  for  their  families,  British  Friends  established 
the  meeting  for  sufferings.  More  than  a  century  later,  a  similar  body  would  be 
created  in  North  Carolina  to  look  after  the  sufferings  of  slaves. 

It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  this 
principle  indeed  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers.  Confirmed  in  their  faith 
by  the  very  persecutions  they  suffered,  they  scattered  far  and  wide  on  preach- 
ing missions.  Special  "concerns"  moved  individual  Quakers  to  visit  heads  of 
state,  ranging  from  Oliver  Cromwell  and  King  Charles  II  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.4  Groups  of  Friends  were  established  in  Barbados  and  Jamaica,  and  as 
early  as  1656  Quakers  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  Puritan  Boston.  The  move- 
ment took  root  in  Rhode  Island,  Maryland  and  Virginia  during  1657,  New 
Jersey  in  1670,  the  Carolinas  in  1671,  and  of  course  in  Pennsylvania  in  1682. 
George  Fox  himself  visited  all  these  places. 

If  Quakers  were  unwelcome  in  England,  they  were  scarcely  received  with 
open  arms  in  America  in  the  beginning.  Massachusetts  hanged  Mary  Dyer  in 
Boston,  and  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  troubled  by  the  Quakers'  refusal 
to  pay  the  church  tax  or  join  the  militia.  On  the  other  hand,  Quaker  governors 
served  a  total  of  thirty-six  terms  in  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey  was  under 
Quaker  control  from  1674  to  1702.  One  Quaker  governor  served  in  the  Caro- 
linas.5 

Although  not  the  oldest  Quaker  community  in  America,  Pennsylvania  easily 
holds  first  place  as  the  Quaker  Colony.  Founded  by  William  Penn  as  a 
laboratory  for  trying  out  Quaker  ideas  about  human  relations,  it  quickly 
became  a  haven  for  religious  dissenters  and  the  focal  point  for  all  colonial 
Quakers.  For  seventy  years,  from  1682  to  1756,  Quakers  controlled  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  and  made  it  a  truly  noble  experiment  in  enlightened  govern- 
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ment.  Philadelphia  rose  to  eminence  in  the  colonies,  and  the  names  of  William 
Penn,  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet  were,  in  their  turn,  known  and 
revered  by  Quakers  everywhere. 

Despite  initial  hostile  reception  in  some  colonies,  there  was  a  Quaker  Golden 
Age  in  which  the  spiritual  descendents  of  George  Fox  tasted  real  power.  Yet, 
this  was  a  brief  age,  and  in  later  years  Quakers  were  much  more  familiar  with 
petitioning  governments  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  social  reforms,  than 
they  were  with  governing.  This  petitioning  became  a  habit  among  them  and 
kept  them  sensitive  to  the  responsibility  of  a  government  to  its  people. 

INTERNAL  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  religious  life  of  American  Quakers  followed  generally  the  pattern  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  visitors  from  England  even  examined  and  corrected 
deviations  from  the  norm,  although  in  the  long  run  there  was  some  distinctive 
evolution  within  American  Quakerism.  The  full  gamut  of  meetings  and  com- 
mittees is  highly  complex  if  one  considers  all  of  Quakerdom  over  a  period  of 
two  centuries,  but  a  simple  outline  of  the  common  structure  of  the  Society  will 
suffice.  Within  North  Carolina,  during  the  period  of  this  study,  the  following 
general  pattern  prevailed.6 

At  the  lowest  level  were  the  meetings  for  worship,  which  might  involve  only 
a  few  people  who  would  probably  gather  in  a  home.  If  enough  persons  became 
involved  in  such  a  meeting,  it  might  become  a  preparative  meeting,  which 
might  gather  in  a  meetinghouse  once  or  twice  a  week.  After  the  preparative 
meeting,  came  the  monthly  meeting  for  business,  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  commonly  consisted  of  several  preparative  meetings.  Gradually, 
preparative  meetings  earned  the  right  to  hold  their  own  monthly  meetings  for 
business  and  were  henceforth  designated  as  monthly  meetings.  The  monthly 
meeting  thus  came  in  time  to  be  the  typical  local  congregation.  Above  the 
monthly  meeting  was  the  quarterly  meeting,  consisting  of  several  monthly 
meetings  and  assembling  every  three  months.  At  the  apex  of  the  structure  was 
the  yearly  meeting,  attended  by  the  general  membership,  but  concerned 
technically  with  reports  from  the  several  quarterly  meetings.  The  yearly 
meeting  was  the  final  arbiter  within  the  geographical  confines  of  the  region  in 
matters  of  business,  and  also  in  faith  and  practice.  However,  very  "weighty" 
matters  were  likely  to  be  referred  to  London  Yearly  Meeting  from  all  the 
American  yearly  meetings.  There  were  eight  yearly  meetings  in  colonial 
America:  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Maryland,  Long  Island,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island.7 

There  was  a  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders  which  met  every  month  to 
consider  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  monthly  meeting  and  its  members.  Un- 
seemly conduct,  commonly  called  "disorderly  walking,"  came  under  the  care 
of  this  body.  If  the  person  against  whom  a  complaint  was  made  was  responsive 
to  counsel,  the  matter  might  be  dropped,  but  in  case  of  a  serious  infraction  a 
letter  of  self-condemnation  was  required  by  the  monthly  meeting.  If  the  sinner 
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remained  unrepentant,  the  monthly  meeting,  on  being  informed  thereof, 
named  a  committee  (generally  of  two)  to  prepare  a  letter  of  "denial,"  or  "dis- 
ownment,"  by  which  the  member  was  expelled  from  the  fellowship. 

There  were  separate  women's  meetings  duplicating  some  or  all  of  the  regular 
men's  meetings.  They  were,  however,  subordinate  to  the  men's  meetings  in 
any  matters  of  great  weight. 

Ministers  might  be  either  men  or  women.  They  formed  a  special  class  whose 
gifts  in  the  ministry  had  been  demonstrated  by  acceptable  exhortation  in  meet- 
ings for  worship.  Some  of  them  were  very  eloquent,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  and  the  monthly  meeting,  often  spoke  and 
visited  in  other  meetings,  sometimes  outside  the  limits  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
and  even  in  foreign  countries.8  George  Fox's  fierce  objection  to  "hireling  min- 
isters" prevented  any  of  these  persons  from  receiving  any  pay  for  religious 
work,  but  they  were  given  travel  expenses  by  the  yearly  meeting,  and  Friends 
entertained  them  in  their  homes  in  the  communities  where  they  visited.  It  was 
the  custom  in  North  Carolina  to  keep  a  common  treasury  in  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  in  the  yearly  meetings.  This  fund  was  referred  to  as  "stock."  It 
was  made  up  in  part  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  in  part  by  an  annual  assess- 
ment on  the  monthly  meetings  by  the  yearly  meeting. 

Much  of  the  work  among  Quakers  was  assigned  to  committees.  In  1757, 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  standing  committee  to  help  mem- 
bers who  were  being  forced  into  the  militia,  but  the  committee  became  in  effect 
the  executive  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting.  As  Friends  began  to  free  their 
slaves,  the  standing  committee  was  given  the  responsibility  of  overseeing  that 
work.  In  the  year  1824,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  superceded  the  standing 
committee  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  yearly  meeting  between  the  annual 
sessions  of  that  body.  It  also  took  on  the  work  with  the  slaves.9 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  persons  in  this  structure  were  the  clerks  of  the 
monthly  meetings  and  the  yearly  meeting.  Officially,  they  merely  presided,  but 
actually  much  depended  on  their  skill  in  conducting  meetings  for  business. 
Decision  was  always  by  "the  sense  of  the  meeting,"  instead  of  by  majority  vote, 
and  this  was  formulated  by  the  clerk  after  all  those  who  wished  had  spoken  and 
"all  minds  were  clear."  The  group  then  accepted  or  rejected  the  formulation  of 
the  clerk.  Naturally,  aggressive  persons  carried  more  weight  in  such  meetings 
than  the  acquiescent,  although  clerks  sought  to  place  all  contributions  on  an 
equal  footing.  As  Sidney  V.  James,  a  contemporary  historian,  has  said,  it  was 
the  task  of  the  clerks  and  other  leaders  "to  act  as  brokers  between  the  fervor 
of  the  few  and  the  tepidity  of  the  many."10 

This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  people  who  made  up  the  Quaker  community  in  North 
Carolina.  They  were  a  conscious  part  of  a  larger  whole  scattered  over  the 
whole  length  of  colonial  America  and  spanning  the  Atlantic  to  include  the 
British  Isles.  They  were  pledged  to  a  soberly  pious  life,  refused  to  take  oaths  or 
bear  arms,  and  would  have  no  part  of  a  professional  ministry.  As  citizens,  they 
were  egalitarian,  devoted  to  industry,  and  were  zealous  for  the  well-being  of 
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the  colonial  community. 

The  area  where  Friends  emerged  in  North  Carolina  was  the  first  region 
settled  by  the  English  in  America.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  planted  a  tentative  com- 
munity on  Roanoke  Island  in  1585  which  remained  only  ten  months  and  then 
returned  to  England  in  a  body.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1587,  but  it  had 
the  misfortune  to  become  known  as  "The  Lost  Colony."11  Although  this  colony 
did  completely  and  mysteriously  disappear,  its  proximity  to  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  site  in  the  Virginia  grant  of  1606  makes  this  coastal 
area  of  North  Carolina  a  part  of  the  oldest  settled  region  in  the  original  British 
colonies  on  the  North  American  mainland. 

After  the  tragedy  of  Roanoke  Island,  attention  shifted  to  Virginia,  and  then  to 
New  England,  and  the  coastal  fringe  of  modern  North  Carolina  became  a  mere 
backwater  to  the  growing  colony  of  Virginia.  It  was  not  until  1663  that  formal 
settlement  of  the  Carolinas  was  undertaken  again.  On  March  24  of  that  year, 
Charles  II  of  England  issued  a  proprietary  charter  to  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven, 
Lord  Berkely,  Sir  John  Colleton,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  George  Carteret  and  Sir  William 
Berkely,  for  a  tract  of  land  lying  between  thirty-six  and  thirty-one  degrees 
north  latitude,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  (called  "the  South 
Seas").  This  included  all  the  lands  between  Virginia  and  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  south. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  CONSTITUTIONS 

In  terms  of  political  planning,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina 
did  their  best  to  provide  a  suitable  vehicle  for  an  orderly  society.  They  enlisted 
the  services  of  none  other  than  John  Locke  to  draw  up  what  was  termed  the 
Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina.  The  edition  of  1663  stated  that  its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide: 

for  a  better  settlement  of  the  government  of  that  place,  and  estab- 
lishing the  Interest  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  with  equality  and  with- 
out confusion;  and  that  the  government  of  this  Province  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  Monarchy  under  which  we  live,  and  of 
which  this  Province  is  a  part;  and  that  we  may  avoid  erecting  a 
numerous  democracy.12 

Yet,  political  affairs  were  never  "settled"  during  the  proprietary  period,  per- 
haps because  a  "numerous  democracy"  kept  trying  to  assert  itself.  Mindful  of 
the  religious  ferment  of  the  time,  they  dutifully  established  the  Church  of 
England  in  Carolina,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  dissenters  who  might  become 
interested  in  becoming  settlers,  the  Charter  stated: 

And  because  it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  people  of  said  prov- 
ince, cannot  in  their  private  opinions,  conform  to  the  publick 
exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  liturgy,  form  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England,  or  take  and  subscribe  the  oaths 
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and  articles  . . .  our  will  and  pleasure  therefor  is,  and  we  do  . . . 
give  and  grant  unto  the  . . .  (proprietors) . . .  full  and  free  license, 
liberty  and  authority,  by  such  ways  and  means  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  to  give  and  to  grant  unto  such  person  or  persons, . . .  who  real- 
ly in  their  judgments,  and  for  conscience  sake,  cannot  and  shall 
not  conform  to  the  said  liturgies  or  ceremonies,  and  take  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  oaths  and  articles  aforesaid  . . .  such  indulgences  and 
dispensations  in  that  behalf ...  as  they  in  their  discretion  think  fit 
and  reasonable.13 

This  declaration  was  further  reinforced  in  the  1669  edition  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, in  which  it  was  declared  that  "No  person  whatsoever  shall  disturb,  molest 
or  persecute  another,  for  his  speculative  opinions  in  religion  or  his  way  of 
worship."14 

If  the  Proprietors  had  any  serious  intention  to  establish  the  Church  of 
England  in  Carolina,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  were  not  successful,  for  the 
Church  did  not  take  root  under  them,  while  dissent  prospered.  Taken  in  the 
large,  North  Carolinians  were  careless  about  religious  matters  in  that  period.  If 
Quakers  made  some  headway  among  them,  as  they  did,  it  was  perhaps  more 
by  default  than  anything  else.  In  any  case,  they  too  apparently  failed  to  wield  a 
strong  Christianizing  influence  on  early  North  Carolina  society.  The  Reverend 
John  Blair,  of  the  Church  of  England,  observed  in  1704  that  North  Carolinians 
were  lax  in  religious  matters.  He  wrote: 

For  the  country  may  be  divided  into  four  sorts  of  people:  first  the 
Quakers,  who  are  the  most  powerful  enemies  to  Church  govern- 
ment, but  a  people  very  ignorant  of  what  they  profess.  The  second 
sort  are  a  great  many  who  have  no  religion,  but  would  be  Quakers, 
if  they  were  not  obliged  to  lead  a  more  moral  life  than  they  are 
willing  to  comply  to.  A  third  sort  are  something  like  Presbyterians, 
which  sort  is  upheld  by  some  idle  fellows  who  have  left  their  law- 
ful employment,  and  preach  and  baptize  through  the  country, 
without  any  manner  of  orders  from  any  sect  or  pretended  church. 
A  fourth  sort,  who  are  really  zealous  for  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
are  fewest  in  number,  but  the  better  sort  of  people.15 

William  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  had  an  equally  low  opinion  of  North  Carolinians.  In 
1728,  he  wrote  that: 

. . .  tis  a  thorough  Aversion  to  Labour  that  makes  people  file  off  to 
N  Carolina,  where  plenty  of  Warm  Sun  confirms  them  in  their 
Disposition  to  Laziness  for  their  whole  Lives. 

What  little  devotion  there  may  happen  to  be  is  much  more  private 
than  their  vices.  The  People  seem  easy  without  a  Minister,  as  long 
as  they  are  exempted  from  paying  Him.  Sometimes  the  Society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  has  had  the  Charity  to  send  over  Mission- 
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aries  to  this  Country;  but  unfortunately  the  Priest  has  been  too 
lewd  for  the  People,  or  which  oftener  happens,  they  too  lewd  for 
the  Priest.  For  these  Reasons  these  Reverend  Gentlemen  have 
always  left  their  Flocks  as  arrant  Heathen  as  they  found  them.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  that 
not  a  Soul  has  the  least  taint  of  Hypocricy  or  Superstition,  acting 
Frankly  and  aboveboard  in  all  their  excesses.16 

Although  Byrd's  remarks  may  well  have  been  exaggerated,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  weight  of  testimony  is  not  complimentary  to  the  earliest  settlers  of 
North  Carolina.  Measured  by  the  standards  of  contemporary  Englishmen,  they 
were  mostly  of  "the  poorer  sort"  and  largely  devoid  of  the  amenities  of  life  then 
considered  indispensable  in  England.  The  pattern  of  life  was  far  removed  from 
the  pretentions  to  elegance  found  in  Virginia,  and  equally  far  removed  from  the 
severe  Puritanism  of  New  England.  In  public  affairs,  the  chief  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  have  as  little  government  as  possible.  Royal  governors  found  the 
Carolinas  hard  to  govern.  Governor  Peter  Cartaret  fled  the  colony  in  1672,  and 
John  Jenkins  was  deposed  in  1676.  Governor  Eastchurch  was  forbidden  to 
occupy  his  post  in  1676,  and  the  following  year  Governor  Thomas  Miller  was 
overthrown  and  jailed.  Governor  Seth  Sothel  was  banished  from  the  colony  by 
the  colonial  assembly  in  1689.  It  was  an  obstreperous  colony.17 

VISITS  OF  WILLIAM  EDMUNDSON  AND  GEORGE  FOX 

Actually,  the  Quaker  beginnings  in  North  Carolina  antedated  the  observa- 
tions of  John  Blair  and  William  Byrd.  The  earliest  recorded  visit  of  a  Quaker  to 
North  Carolina  is  that  of  Englishman  William  Edmundson  on  May  1,  1672.  He 
went  directly  to  the  home  of  Henry  Phillips,  a  New  England  Quaker  who  was 
already  settled  on  Albemarle  Sound.  Phillips  was  overjoyed  by  the  visit,  be- 
cause, as  he  declared,  he  had  not  seen  a  fellow  Quaker  in  seven  years.18  If  we 
take  him  at  his  word,  he  apparently  settled  there  not  later  than  1665,  two  years 
after  Charles  II  issued  the  Carolinas  Charter  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  and  four 
years  before  the  1669  edition  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  was  a  remote  and  sparsely  settled  place  at  the  time. 

As  was  to  be  true  for  nearly  three  centuries,  North  Carolina  (including  a  few 
meetings  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia)  was  the  last  southern  outpost  of 
Quaker  settlement.  Edmundson  had  been  visiting  the  Quakers  in  the  growing 
colony  of  Virginia  before  he  undertook  to  cross  the  forbidding  Dismal  Swamp 
to  the  Carolina  settlements  on  Albemarle  Sound.  He  wrote  in  his  journal: 

It  was  all  wilderness  and  no  English  inhabitants  or  padways,  only 
some  marked  padways  to  guide  people;  the  first  day's  journey  we 
did  pretty  well,  and  lay  that  night  in  the  woods,  as  we  often  used  to 
in  these  Parts.  The  next  Day  being  Wet  Weather  we  were  sorely 
soyled  in  Swamps  and  Rivers,  and  one  of  the  two  that  were  with 
me  for  a  guide,  was  at  a  stand  to  know  which  way  the  Place  lay  we 
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were  to  go  unto;  I  perceived  he  was  at  a  Loss,  turned  my  mind  to 
the  Lord,  and  as  He  led  me,  I  led  the  Way. 

Soaked  to  the  skin  and  famished,  they  finally  arrived  at  the  home  of  Henry 
Phillips  where  they  were  warmly  welcomed.  Edmundson  testifies  to  the  rude 
state  of  culture  in  the  area  in  his  comments  on  the  people  who  gathered  in  the 
Phillips  home  for  what  was  to  be  the  first  recorded  religious  meeting  in  North 
Carolina: 

Now  about  the  hour  appointed  many  People  came,  but  they  had 
little  or  no  Religion,  for  they  all  sat  down  in  the  Meeting  smoking 
their  pipes;  but  in  a  little  time  the  Lord's  Testimony  arose  in  the 
Authority  of  His  Power,  and  their  Hearts  being  reached  with  it, 
several  were  tendered  and  received  the  Testimony.19 

Word  of  this  meeting  spread,  and  other  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
area.  Later  in  the  same  year,  George  Fox,  the  founder  himself,  came  from 
England  to  pay  a  visit  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  From  the  meetings  held 
by  these  two  missionaries,  the  religious  community  grew  until,  in  1698,  it  was 
deemed  that  there  were  enough  local  groups  to  form  a  yearly  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  held,  and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  was  established  in  that 
year.  It  has  met  annually  since  that  time.20 

EARLY  QUAKER  IMPACT 

The  obvious  freedom  enjoyed  by  Friends  in  colonial  North  Carolina  and  their 
considerable  success  in  proselytizing  among  the  populace,  led  them  to  become 
a  political  force  as  well.  In  1695,  a  British  Quaker,  John  Archdale,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  colony,  and  Quakers  controlled  the  colonial  assembly  during 
his  term.21  Archdale  was  a  highly  successful  governor,  but  his  term  was  brief, 
and  the  influence  of  Friends  declined  in  the  period  following  his  departure. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  Friends  in  North  Carolina,  in  spite  of  their 
singular  views  regarding  the  oath,  the  established  church,  and  war,  became 
accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  participating  in  government  and  to  concern- 
ing themselves  with  public  affairs.  This  was  a  custom  which  they  never  lost. 
While  it  is  true  that  they  often  found  themselves  in  opposition  to  government 
policies,  they  acknowledged  the  proper  function  of  government,  were  loyal  to 
the  crown  and  the  republic  in  turn,  and  felt  a  duty  to  be  politically  relevant. 

The  pacifism  and  egalitarianism  of  the  Quakers  caused  them  to  hold  special 
views  regarding  the  Indians.  When  George  Fox  visited  North  Carolina  in  1672, 
he  made  it  a  point  to  call  an  Indian  to  him  and  "asked  him  whether  or  not  when 
he  lied  or  did  anything  wrong  to  any,  there  was  not  something  in  him  that 
reproved  him  for  it.  He  said  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  him  that  did  so 
reprove  him  and  make  him  ashamed."22  Fox  used  this  as  an  object  lesson  of  the 
need  to  treat  the  Indian  with  respect  and  compassion.  William  Penn's  insistence  on 
purchasing  Indian  lands  is  well  known,  and  North  Carolina  Quakers  shared  his 
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views.  They  believed  that  peace  with  the  Indians  depended  on  proper  treat- 
ment of  them,  rather  than  using  preponderant  military  force.  Consequently, 
Quakers  refused  to  serve  in  the  militia  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  their 
general  objection  to  war.  Governor  Edward  Hyde  found  himself  in  serious 
straits  during  the  Indian  troubles  of  1711-1714,  known  as  the  Tuscarora  War, 
because  the  Quakers  would  not  serve.23 

A  TRULY  NATIVE  CHURCH 

In  sum,  the  early  Quakers  of  North  Carolina  lived  in  a  society  with  few  refine- 
ments and  were  accustomed  to  a  high  degree  of  individual  freedom.  William 
Edmundson,  in  common  with  other  visitors,  even  found  the  inhabitants  some- 
what primitive  and  crude.  Unlike  the  colonists  in  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania, 
they  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  religious  refugees.  By  and  large  they  were 
native-born  Americans.  Most  of  them  had  probably  drifted  in  from  Virginia,  as 
William  Byrd  indicated,  and  a  few,  like  Henry  Phillips,  had  come  from  other 
American  colonies.  Some  who  were  already  Friends  in  Virginia  crossed  the 
Dismal  Swamp  to  settle  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  but  the  bulk  of  this  early 
Quaker  community  consisted  of  converts  from  among  the  unchurched  inhabit- 
ants who  met  in  Henry  Phillips'  home  to  hear  the  preaching  of  William 
Edmundson,  George  Fox  and  others  who  followed  later.  When  the  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  was  established  in  1698  it  was  probably  as  native 
as  any  organization  could  be  in  a  continent  made  up  mostly  of  immigrants.  It 
was  a  religious  community  made  up  of  spiritual  descendants  of  British  Quakers, 
but  many  of  its  members  were  not  related  to  them  by  blood.  Although  the  seed 
was  planted  by  Englishmen,  the  fruit  was  very  much  American. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  early  Quakers  in 
North  Carolina  were  simple  farmers,  wresting  a  living  as  best  they  could  from 
the  lowlands  surrounding  Albemarle  Sound  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Perquimans  and  Chowan  rivers.  An  historical  marker  at  Hertford  marks  the 
place  where  George  Fox  and  William  Edmundson  are  said  to  have  preached. 
Once  a  nucleus  was  established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Friends  grew  and 
the  population  grew.  Their  first  meetinghouse  of  record,  built  at  Pasquotank  in 
1704,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  house  of  worship  built  in  the  colony,24  and 
for  many  years  Friends  constituted  the  most  numerous  religious  sect  within  its 
confines.  Although  the  strict  discipline  of  the  Society  and  its  unusual  views 
prevented  Quakerism  from  remaining  a  majority  religion,  the  descendants  of 
that  first  small  group  gradually  spread  across  the  state  westward,  settling 
particularly  in  the  piedmont  region.  The  history  of  North  Carolina  Quakers  and 
the  families  associated  with  them  is  deeply  intertwined  with  the  entire  history 
of  the  state. 

SLAVERY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Slavery  in  some  form  existed  in  North  Carolina  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  colony.  There,  as  in  other  colonies,  Indian  prisoners  of  war  were  some- 
times forced  into  slavery,  and  even  Indian  children  were  sometimes  enslaved. 
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The  use  of  indentured  labor  in  early  English  America  must  also  be  mentioned 
as  a  stage  on  the  way  to  a  universally  free  labor  class  such  as  exists  in  America 
today.  The  indentured  servant,  usually  working  off  ship  passage  to  America, 
was  the  victim  of  a  genteel  kind  of  debt  slavery;  but  the  period  of  his  service 
was  limited,  and  escape  was  often  possible.  As  Anglican  missionary  John 
Urmstone  complained  in  1716,  "white  servants  are  seldom  worth  keeping  and 
never  stay  out  the  time  indented  for."25 

But  if  limited  debt  slavery  was  unreliable,  neither  does  it  appear  that  Indian 
slavery  was  very  successful  from  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  for  it  was  not 
practiced  on  a  wide  scale.  Spain  had  long  since  furnished  the  precedent  for  a 
"solution"  to  the  labor  problem  by  importing  a  hardier  African  race  into  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  a  precedent  followed  by  the  British  in  Barbados  and  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  in  Virginia. 

The  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina  reveal  that  the  English  recognized 
slavery  as  proper  for  the  colonies,  despite  the  fact  that  Europe  had  been  virtual- 
ly free  of  slavery  for  centuries.  Section  110  of  the  1669  edition  reads:  "Every 
freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authority  over  his  negro 
slaves  . .  ,"26  In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  in  1666  to  attract 
settlers,  it  was  declared: 


Thirdly,  every  Free-man  and  Free-woman  that  transports  them- 
selves and  Servants  by  the  25  of  March  next,  being  1667,  shall 
have  for  Himself,  Wife  and  Children  and  Men-servants,  for  each 
100  Acres  of  Land  for  him  and  his  Heirs  and  for  every  Woman- 
servant  and  Slave  50  acres,  paying  at  most  Vi  d.  per  acre  per 
annum  . .  P 

The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  possession  of  black  slaves  in  North  Caro- 
lina appears  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  in  1699,  when  "five  white 
men  in  the  Albemarle  region  of  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  appeared  in  court 
to  'prove  their  right  to  land'  by  the  importation  of  eight  slaves."28  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  shipload  of  African  slaves  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1619,29  and  the 
proximity  of  the  early  North  Carolina  settlements  to  the  Jamestown  area  can 
only  mean  that  the  North  Carolinians  were  familiar  with  black  slavery  long 
before  1699. 

The  labor  involved  in  taming  a  virgin  country  was  immense,  and  the  habit  of 
relying  on  others  for  domestic  service  was  a  heritage  from  England.  The 
Reverend  John  Urmstone,  mentioned  above,  was  a  missionary  for  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  in  North  Carolina,  and  in 
1716  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  in  England  giving  him  his 
version  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market.  He  was  pleading  for  "3  or  4  negroes  . . . 
from  Guinea,"  for,  he  said,  "there  is  no  living  without  servants  there  are  none 
to  be  hired  of  any  colour  and  none  of  the  black  kind  to  be  sold  good  for  any- 
thing under  50  or  60  pounds  .  .  ."30 
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The  demand  for  slaves  was  apparent  by  their  high  price  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  slave  trade  out  of  Africa  was  at  that  time  extremely  profitable.  Following 
Queen  Anne's  War,  England  obtained  the  coveted  asiento  (privilege  to  import 
African  slaves)  from  Spain  in  1712,  permitting  her  to  ship  up  to  4,800  blacks 
annually  to  the  Spanish  colonies  over  a  thirty-year  period.31  It  was  during  this 
period  of  flourishing  slave  trade  that  George  Burrington,  appointed  royal 
governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1730,  was  urged  by  the  crown  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  matter  of  slavery  in  the  colony.  Section  106  of  his  instructions 
reads: 

You  are  to  give  all  due  encouragement  and  invitation  to  Merchants 
and  others  who  shall  bring  trade  into  our  said  Province  or  any- 
wise contribute  to  the  advantage  and  in  particular  to  the  Royal 
African  Company  and  others  of  our  subjects  trading  in  Africa.  And 
as  we  are  willing  to  recommend  unto  the  said  company  and  others 
our  subjects  that  the  said  province  may  have  a  constant  and  suffi- 
cient supply  of  Merchantable  Negroes  at  moderate  rates  in  money 
or  commodities  so  you  are  to  take  special  care  that  payment  be 
duly  made  within  a  competent  time  according  to  their  respective 
agreements  .  .  .32 

We  find,  then,  that  African  slavery  not  only  had  the  official  sanction  of  the 
British  Crown,  but  that  the  crown  urged  its  extension  for  commercial  reasons. 
The  Lords  Proprietors  encouraged  the  practice.  The  moral  miopia  of  North 
Carolina  Friends  led  them  to  accept  slavery  as  a  natural  and  normal  thing.  Nor 
were  they  alone  in  this  within  their  own  church,  for  from  Virginia  to  Massachu- 
setts, Quakers  held  slaves.  Even  that  champion  of  human  rights,  William  Penn, 
owned  slaves.33 

The  only  people  in  North  Carolina  who  took  the  part  of  black  people  in  this 
early  period  were,  perhaps,  the  Indians.  When  slaves  ran  away  from  their 
owners,  the  Indians  protected  them  as  allies  against  the  common  enemy  —  the 
white  man.34  Quakers  at  that  time  professed  no  doctrine  condemning  human 
slavery  per  se.  In  the  long  run,  they  were  to  find  themselves  rejecting  it  from 
the  logic  of  their  belief  in  the  Inner  Light,  or  "that  of  God  in  every  one."  Being 
essentially  egalitarian,  they  found  it  impossible  in  the  end  to  live  comfortably 
from  the  fruits  of  a  race  in  bondage. 


Quakers  and  Slavery 
in  Colonial  North  Carolina 


The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  was  not  an  antislavery  society.  It  was  a 
church,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  have  differed  from  the  established  church, 
and,  consequently,  it  was  concerned  with  the  right  relationship  of  persons  with 
God  and  of  people  with  one  another.  Had  Quakers  been  persuaded  that  slavery 
was  the  proper  relationship  between  persons  in  different  stations  of  life,  so 
ordered  by  divine  providence,  they  might  well  have  been  its  staunchest 
supporters.  That  their  founder,  George  Fox,  held  views  that  were  basically 
incompatible  with  slavery  is  evident  in  the  charge  laid  against  him  by  the 
planters  of  Barbados  that  he  incited  the  slaves  there  to  revolt.1  Yet,  Fox  denied 
having  done  so,  and  the  earliest  Quakers  in  North  Carolina,  as  those  in  America 
generally,  did  not  hold  it  an  evil  thing  to  own  slaves.  They  were  concerned  with 
pleasing  God,  and,  in  the  pietistic  theology  which  they  held,  this  meant  being 
kind  to  one's  neighbor,  achieving  and  maintaining  unimpeachable  integrity  of 
character,  and  renouncing  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Modern  Ameri- 
cans may  have  some  difficulty  in  identifying  this  trilogy,  but  early  Quakers  in 
North  Carolina  came  to  have  it  all  quite  clearly  defined. 

The  matter  was  spelled  out  in  some  detail  in  the  queries,  a  kind  of  non-creed 
still  used  by  Friends,  which  probe  Quaker  consciences  concerning  many  things. 
These  queries  were  revised  from  time  to  time,  and,  like  an  amended  Consti- 
tution, reflected  a  living  reaction  to  the  issues  confronting  the  generation  in 
course.  In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  North  Carolina  Friends  were  asked  to 
reflect  on  these  things  when  they  gathered  in  their  monthly,  quarterly  and 
yearly  meetings. 

(Did  Friends:) 

1.  Attend  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  regularly? 

2.  Behave  properly  in  meeting  —  not  give  in  to  "drowsiness?" 

3.  Maintain  love  and  unity? 

4.  Avoid  talebearing  and  detraction? 

5.  Observe  plainness? 
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6.  Teach  their  children  to  read  the  Scripture  and  train  them  in  religion? 

7.  Avoid  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors? 

8.  Avoid  frequenting  taverns  and  places  of  diversion  except  when 
"necessary?" 

9.  Avoid  gambling  and  lotteries? 

10.  Refrain  from  importing,  purchasing  or  disposing  of  mankind  as 
slaves?  (1789) 

11.  Instruct  the  Negroes  under  their  care  in  moral  living? 

12.  Relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  educate  their  children? 

13.  Refrain  from  suing  at  the  law  except  in  those  cases  permitted  by  the 
monthly  meeting? 

14.  Draw  up  proper  wills? 

15.  Keep  a  faithful  record  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths?2 

The  monthly  meeting  minutes  reflect  a  formidable  concern  for  moral  living, 
and  such  peccadillos  as  dancing  and  card  playing  demanded  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  as  did  sexual  irregularities  and  drinking  to  excess.  There  was  also 
great  concern  for  integrity  in  business,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  make  an 
official  visit  to  another  yearly  meeting,  or  in  any  way  represent  Friends,  until  a 
committee  had  ascertained  if  his  business  affairs  were  in  order. 

Touching  public  life,  two  matters  were  of  great  moment  to  Friends  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  1)  the  payment  of  the  church  tax,  "so- 
called,"3  and  military  service,  or  as  they  usually  put  it,  "attending  muster." 
They  flatly  refused  to  comply  with  either,  and  year  after  year  the  yearly 
meeting  received  reports  of  "sufferings"  from  the  subordinate  meetings.  These 
sufferings  usually  consisted  of  the  forced  payment  of  the  tithe  and  the  payment 
of  fines  for  not  attending  muster.  "Sufferings"  were  thus  computed  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  and  the  total  appears  in  each  yearly  meeting  report.4 

How  did  Friends  arrive  at  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  they  ordered 
their  lives  in  North  Carolina?  George  Fox,  William  Edmundson,  and  the  other 
Quaker  patriarchs  were,  of  course,  the  prime  source  of  their  notions,  and,  after 
them,  the  living  Quaker  communities  in  the  other  colonies  and  in  England.  The 
colonies  were  dominions  of  the  British  Crown,  a  fact  which  North  Carolina 
Quakers  devoutly  remembered,  and,  in  similar  fashion,  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  was  a  kind  of  subsidiary  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  The  distance 
was  very  great  and  transportation  woefully  slow,  yet  the  London  Epistles  came 
every  year,  and  British  Friends  were  by  no  means  infrequent  visitors.  The 
London  Yearly  Meeting  was  regarded  as  the  mother  yearly  meeting,  and  great 
weight  was  attached  to  any  precedent  set  by  that  body,  or  to  any  counsel  it 
might  give. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  North  Carolina  looked  up  to  London,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  British  Friends  sometimes  regarded  North  Carolina  Friends  with 
some  condescension  and  even  dismay.  Such  a  view  was  expressed  by  English 
Friend  John  Griffith  when  he  visited  North  Carolina  in  1765.  In  his  Journal  he 
described  the  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  as  self-righteous  and  filled  with  a 
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spirit  of  contention  and  Pharisaism.  Although  there  were  a  few  "living  sensible 
members,"  they  were  "borne  down  and  discouraged."  Without  knowing  the 
history  of  the  meeting,  he  was  "persuaded  that  many  of  those  under  our  name 
have  removed  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  places  to  those  parts,  in  their  own 
wills,  having  taken  counsel  of  their  own  depraved  hearts,"  instead  of  relying  on 
the  advice  of  their  monthly  meetings  in  such  matters,  as  was  Friends'  custom. 
Such  people,  thought  Griffith,  were  "unfit  for  spiritual  building."  In  the  meeting 
for  worship  on  first  day  (Sunday)  "there  was  much  darkness  and  death  over 
them."5 

At  no  time  in  his  Journal  does  John  Griffith  have  anything  to  say  about 
slavery  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  left  to  an  American,  John  Woolman,  to  do 
that.  Woolman  was  a  native  of  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  and  a  tailor  by  trade. 
As  was  the  custom  among  Friends,  he  was  also  an  active  minister  without 
relinquishing  the  trade  by  which  he  made  his  living.  He  was  also  a  notary 
public,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  will  for  a  man  who  was 
passing  on  his  slaves  to  his  son.  Woolman  was  so  disturbed  by  the  thought  of 
helping  anyone  hold  human  beings  in  bondage  for  life  that  he  found  his  hand 
paralyzed  by  his  conscience.  This  was  something  he  simply  could  not  do.  When 
he  explained  his  predicament  to  the  slaveholder,  he  found  that  he  also  had  a 
troubled  conscience,  and,  in  the  end,  he  decided  to  free  his  slaves  at  his  death. 

The  slave  question  weighed  on  Woolman 's  mind  so  much  that  he  began  to 
devote  more  and  more  time  to  antislavery  activity.  At  first  he  traveled  among 
northern  yearly  meetings,  and  then  in  1757  he  turned  his  attention  toward  the 
South.  Traveling  on  horseback,  he  visited  Quakers  in  Virginia  and  then  crossed 
the  Dismal  Swamp  into  North  Carolina.  There  he  visited  the  meetings  at  Wells, 
Simons  (Symons)  Creek,  Newbegun  Creek,  Little  River,  Old  Neck,  and  Piney 
Woods  in  Pasquotank  and  Perquimans  counties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
what  most  disturbed  Woolman  about  slavery,  as  he  observed  it  in  North 
Carolina,  was  the  effect  it  had  on  the  Quakers  who  owned  slaves.  Being 
accustomed  to  earning  his  own  living,  he  was  struck  by  the  indolence  of  the 
slaveholders,  especially  the  young,  whom  he  found  callous  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  slaves.  Unable  to  visit  the  "back  settlements"  at  Cane  Creek  and 
New  Garden,  in  Alamance  and  Guilford  Counties,  he  addressed  an  epistle  to 
them.  It  said  in  part: 

When  slaves  are  purchased  to  do  our  labour  numerous  difficulties 
attend  it.  To  rational  creatures  bondage  is  uneasy,  and  frequently 
occasions  sourness  and  discontent  in  them;  which  affects  the 
family  and  such  as  claim  mastery  over  them.  Thus  people  and 
their  children  are  many  times  encompassed  with  vexations,  which 
arise  from  their  applying  wrong  methods  to  get  a  living. 

1  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  Friends  in 
your  parts  who  have  no  slaves;  and  in  tender  and  most  affection- 
ate love  I  beseech  you  that  you  keep  clear  of  purchasing  any. 
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Look,  my  dear  Friends,  to  Divine  Providence,  and  follow  in 
simplicity  that  exercise  of  the  body,  that  plainness  and  frugality, 
which  true  wisdom  leads  to;  so  you  may  be  preserved  from  those 
dangers  which  attend  such  as  are  aiming  at  outward  ease  and 
greatness.6 

UNEASINESS  ABOUT  SLAVERY  BEGINS  TO  EMERGE 

While  these  words  on  slavery  have  been  widely  read  by  Quakers  and  others 
in  Woolman's  Journal,  there  is  no  record  in  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  he 
visited  that  he  even  spoke  there.  Yet,  the  question  of  slavery  was  certainly  on 
the  minds  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina  long  before  Woolman's  visit.  Much  as 
they  relied  on  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  they  also  kept  in  touch  with  other 
American  yearly  meetings,  especially  Philadelphia.  The  Germantown  Protest 
against  slavery  reached  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1688,7  and  the  latter 
testified  against  slavery  in  1696.8  The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  had  made 
slaveholding  grounds  for  expulsion  (a  disownable  offence)  in  1715.9  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Perquimans  County,  North 
Carolina,  there  is  an  entry  concerning  the  Sunday  activities  of  slaves  in  1738. 
"This  meeting  order,"  it  reads, "that  no  frend  or  frends  Shall  Suffer  ye  Negroes 
to  Labour  on  the  first  Day  of  the  Weeke  or  Runn  about  Without  Buseness  for 
their  Masters  or  Mistresses  and  the  meeting  adjourns."10  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  mention  of  slavery  in  the  Quaker  records  of  North  Carolina.  But  the  first 
mention  of  slavery  in  the  minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  is  a 
message  received  from  the  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1740  "concerning  bear- 
ing of  arms  or  going  to  muster;  and  using  Negroes  well .  .  ."" 

In  1755,  the  yearly  meeting  received  an  epistle  from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  which  contained  a  "tender 
caution  and  advice  against  buying  and  keeping  Negroes  and  other  slaves  all 
which  was  read  and  approved  by  this  meeting."12  The  yearly  meeting  revised 
Query  Seven  in  1758  to  read:  "Are  all  that  have  Negroes  Careful  to  use  them 
well  and  Encourage  them  to  come  to  meetings  as  much  as  they  can?"13  In  the 
same  year  special  religious  meetings  were  appointed  for  blacks,  with  some 
white  Friend  in  attendance  to  see  that  good  order  was  maintained.  These  were 
held  at  Newbegun  Creek,  Head  of  Little  River,  Symons  Creek  and  Old  Neck. 
The  meetings  for  blacks  were  kept  up  until  1763,  or  a  period  of  five  years.14 
After  that  they  disappear  from  the  records  with  no  explanation  remaining  for 
why  they  were  given  up. 

Attention  then  turned  to  another  aspect  of  slavery.  In  1768,  the  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting,  gathered  at  New  Garden  on  August  13,  sent  up  a  request  to 
the  yearly  meeting  for  a  clarification  of  Query  Seven.  It  wanted  to  know  how 
far  it  went  in  curbing  accustomed  practices  with  regard  to  slaves.  Was  it 
permissible  for  Quakers  to  buy  and  sell  slaves  at  all?  When  the  question  carne 
to  the  floor  of  the  yearly  meeting,  it  was  ruled  too  "weighty"  for  immediate 
action  and  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  deliberation.  The  next  day  the 
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committee  came  in  with  the  following  report: 


After  Solidly  conferring  on  the  affair  (they)  were  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  and  gave  it  as  their  Judgment  or  sense  that  the 
discipline  and  Queries  relating  thereto  ought  to  be  understood  as  a 
prohibition  of  Buying  Negroes  to  trade  upon  or  of  them  that  trade 
in  them;  and  as  the  having  of  Negroes  is  become  a  Burthen  to  such 
as  are  in  possession  of  them  it  might  be  well  for  the  meeting  to 
advise  all  friends  to  be  careful  not  to  buy  or  sell  in  any  case  that 
can  be  reasonably  avoided,  with  which  advice  and  Judgment  this 
meeting  concurs.15 

In  approving  the  recommendation,  the  yearly  meeting  ordered  that  it  be  sent 
down  and  read  in  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  in  each  monthly  and  preparative 
meeting.  Local  monthly  meeting  records  confirm  that  the  order  was  carried 
out.16 

Why  did  this  question  come  up  in  1768,  and  why  did  it  come  from  the  West- 
ern Quarterly  Meeting?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  composition  of  Friends 
communities  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  As  John  Woolman  observed  in  his 
letter  to  New  Garden  and  Cane  Creek  meetings,  many  Quakers  there  did  not 
own  slaves.  The  heart  of  the  slaveholding  community  of  North  Carolina  was 
down  on  the  coast  where  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  was  located. 
John  Griffith  ventured  the  opinion  in  his  journal  that  most  of  the  Friends  at 
Cane  Creek  had  come  from  Pennsylvania,  and  indeed  they  had.  So  did  most  of 
those  at  New  Garden  and  in  the  other  local  meetings  of  the  Western  Quarter. 
Quite  a  number  of  membership  certificates  to  those  meetings  had  also  come 
from  Virginia  meetings,  but  further  scrutiny  reveals  that  most  of  these,  too, 
were  really  Pennsylvanians  who  stopped  in  Virginia  briefly  in  their  southward 
migration.17 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  it  should  have  been  the  former  Pennsylvanians 
of  the  Western  Quarter  who  developed  a  concern  about  slavery.  The  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  had  testified  against  slavery  in  1696  — seventy  years 
earlier.  Also,  the  Philadelphia  Query  on  slavery  then  in  use  prohibited  both 
importing  slaves  and  buying  them  after  imported.  Ownership  was  not 
prohibited,  but  perhaps  it  seemed  less  brutal  to  deal  with  American-born, 
English-speaking  slaves  who  felt  somewhat  at  home  in  their  environment  than 
with  the  cowed  and  fearful  creatures  who  had  only  recently  made  the  dreaded 
crossing  from  Africa.  By  comparison,  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Query 
simply  inquired  if  Friends  were  concerned  in  the  importation  of  slaves,  or 
"buying  them  to  trade  in."  This  left  open  the  possibility  of  buying  recently 
imported  slaves  for  one's  own  use. 

John  Woolman  reacted  sharply  to  the  variation  in  the  wording  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Query  on  his  visit  to  Virginia  in  1757.  He  argued  that  since  the  slaves  in 
question  were  "captives  of  war  taken  by  stealth"  it  was  not  permissible  for 
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Quakers  to  buy  them  on  those  grounds,  and  "their  being  our  fellow  creatures 
and  sold  as  slaves,  added  greatly  to  the  iniquity."18  Although  Virginia  Friends 
had  ignored  Woolman's  argument,  the  Pennsylvania  immigrants  in  North 
Carolina  had  reacted  to  the  altered  query  in  the  same  way  he  did. 

The  arrival  of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  in  the  Piedmont  was  part  of  a  much 
larger  population  movement  which  altered  the  entire  colony  of  North  Carolina, 
as  well  as  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1752,  the  total  population  of  the  colony  was 
only  fifty  thousand,  concentrated  heavily  in  the  coastal  area  where  Friends  had 
their  beginnings  and  where  they  flourished.  By  1775,  however,  the  population 
had  risen  to  the  astonishing  figure  of  254  thousand  whites  and  eighty  thousand 
blacks.19  This  was  due  to  a  heavy  stream  of  immigration  from  overseas, 
principally  from  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.  These  people  entered  at  New 
Bern,  Wilmington,  and  other  North  Carolina  ports,  settling  in  considerable 
numbers  at  a  place  which  they  called  Campbelltown,  later  renamed  Fayette- 
ville,  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  of  Revolutionary  War  fame.  Other  thousands 
streamed  farther  west,  forming  the  basic  population  of  many  communities  from 
Fayetteville  and  other  points  on  the  fringe  of  the  coastal  plain  westward  to  the 
mountains.  Largely  self-reliant  Presbyterians,  they  were  not  familiar  with 
slavery  and  had  come  to  this  continent  lured  by  the  undeveloped  lands  on  the 
western  frontier,  lands  which  they  would  subdue  with  their  own  hands.  They 
thus  became  pioneers  of  the  region  known  as  piedmont  North  Carolina. 

In  the  Piedmont,  this  group  merged  with  another  stream  which  was  then 
descending  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  representing  the  overflow  of 
communities  in  which  land  had  become  scarce.  In  this  group  came  the  Mora- 
vians and  the  Quakers.  Supplementing  them  a  little  later  were  many  Quakers 
from  Nantucket  Island  in  Massachusetts,  an  area  suffering  from  overpopulation 
and  the  decline  of  the  whaling  industry.  Not  only  was  the  Piedmont 
numerically  enriched  by  this  frenzy  of  immigration,  but  the  newcomers 
represented  sturdy  stock.  In  the  Quaker  stream  were  the  ancestors  of  Jonathan 
Worth,  a  governor  of  North  Carolina;  William  Swaim,  editor  of  the  influential 
antislavery  newspaper  The  Greensboro  Patriot;  William  Sydney  Porter,  better 
known  as  O.  Henry,  and  Levi  Coffin,  "President"  of  the  Underground  Railroad.20 

It  appears  that  the  concern  about  buying  and  selling  slaves  that  came  to  the 
yearly  meeting  from  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1768  had  its  origin  in 
the  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  a  meeting  made  up  largely  of  former 
Pennsylvanians  at  that  time.  A  minute  recorded  at  New  Garden  on  July  25, 
1767,  concerns  one  Obadiah  Harris  who  moved  from  Virginia  to  New  Garden 
in  that  year,  bringing  with  him  a  certificate  of  membership  from  Cedar  Creek 
Meeting.  There  was  the  objection  to  receiving  him  into  the  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  because  1) . .  .  "Of  late,  being  overtaken  with  strong  Drink;" 
and  2)  "the  other  (reason)  selling  a  poor  Negro  slave,  and  parting  him  distant 
from  his  Espoused  Wife,  and  near  connexions;  sorely  against  his  will,  for  which 
conduct  this  meeting  appointed  John  Hiatt  and  Richard  Williams,  to  visit,  and 
labor  with  him  in  love,  and  endeavor  to  inform  his  mind,  the  exceeding 
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pernicious  evils  they  are  of. . .  "  After  long  delay,  Obadiah  Harris  satisfied  the 
committee  and  the  meeting  and  was  received  into  membership.  Indeed,  Friend 
Harris  became  a  highly  valued  member  of  New  Garden  and,  in  1778,  was 
appointed  an  elder.21 

There  was  another  case  in  the  New  Garden  Meeting:  that  of  Jesse  Henley. 
Like  Obadiah  Harris,  Jesse  Henley  was  not  a  native  of  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting.  He  brought  a  certificate  of  membership  from  the  Pasquotank  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting,  an  area  where  slaveholding  was 
more  widely  practiced  among  Friends.  His  misdeeds  were  several,  including 
fighting  in  1767,  but  he  was  accused  in  1768  of  "having  been  concerned  in  the 
unchristian  Trade  of  slave  buying."  Again,  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  on 
March  26,  1768,  a  paper  was  read  in  the  monthly  meeting  in  which  Jesse 
Henley  condemned  his  conduct.22  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  troubles  at  the 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  that  its  superior  body,  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting,  recommended  to  the  yearly  meeting  that  Quakers  refrain  altogether 
from  buying  and  selling  slaves.  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  the  long  disciplinary 
struggles  at  New  Garden  that  prompted  this  action. 

With  these  troubles  on  their  minds,  the  Friends  from  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting  resumed  their  attack  on  slavery  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  1770.  The 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  had  expressed  a  continuing  uneasiness  about  the 
form  of  Query  Seven,  and  now  the  Western  Quarter  wanted  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  the  purchasing  of  slaves.  The  yearly  meeting  considered  the  matter, 
but  politely  rejected  the  proposal  by  postponing  action  until  the  ensuing  year.23 
The  following  year  it  came  up  again,  and  that  time  it  was  rejected  "after  consi- 
dering the  consequences  that  might  arise."24  Instead,  the  Slave  Query  was 
revised  to  read: 

Are  all  friends  careful  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  the 
Iniquitous  Practice  of  Importing  Negroes;  Or  do  they  refuse  to 
Purchase  of  those  that  make  a  trade  or  Merchandise  in  them;  and 
do  they  use  them  which  they  have  by  Inheritance  or  otherwise 
well  Indeavouring  to  discourage  them  from  Evil  and  Incouraging 
them  in  that  which  is  good?25 

Any  gain  in  this  query  is  hard  to  find.  It  appears  to  be  mere  rhetoric  to 
mollify  the  petitioners. 

LOYALTY  TO  THE  KING 

While  tracing  the  course  of  the  relationship  of  Friends  to  slavery,  it  must  be 
remarked  again  that  slavery  was  only  one  of  the  concerns  of  North  Carolina 
Friends.  They  had  always  refused  military  service  on  religious  grounds,  and  as 
the  tensions  heightened  between  colonists  and  the  British  government,  they 
were  eager  to  maintain  their  testimony  against  war.  For  a  century  they  had 
been  paying  fines  rather  than  attend  muster,  so  from  the  British  government's 
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point  of  view  there  was  little  to  be  lost  in  acceding  to  a  Quaker  request  that 
their  consciences  be  respected  in  this  matter.  Accordingly,  the  House  of 
Burgesses  passed  a  special  act  in  1770  exempting  Friends  from  military 
service.26  The  following  year,  a  special  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting 
presented  an  address  of  gratitute  for  this  exemption  to  Governor  Josiah  Martin, 
his  council  and  the  Burgesses,  then  met  in  General  Assembly.  It  was  graciously 
acknowledged  and  protection  assured,  "so  long  as  you  shall  continue  to 
deserve  it."27  Later  in  the  same  year,  a  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting 
delivered  to  the  Governor  a  declaration  of  loyalty  to  himself  and  King 
George  III,  explaining  that  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  was  purely  on  conscien- 
tious principles  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  opposition  to  good  govern- 
ment. They  wished  success  to  the  Governor  in  restoring  good  order  and  peace 
to  "This  Distressed  Province."  The  Governor  again  sent  a  gracious  acknow- 
ledgment.28 

DISOWN  REGULATORS 

Warlike  activity  was  no  mere  academic  question  in  Friends  communities  at 
that  time.  In  North  Carolina  the  Regulator  Movement  was  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  colony  and  causing  anxiety  for  the  colonial  authorities.  The  movement 
was  strong  in  the  Cane  Creek  area,  and  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  involving  two 
thousand  Regulators,  was  fought  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Cane  Creek  Friends 
Meetinghouse  in  1771.29  One  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  was  a  man 
named  Herman  Husband(s),  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Cane  Creek 
Meeting.  Husband's  independent  spirit  had  collided  with  the  strict  code  of  the 
Cane  Creek  Meeting  during  an  internal  quarrel  in  1764.  As  a  result,  he  was 
disowned,  as  was  Emy  Allen  when  she  married  him  in  1767.  Nevertheless, 
what  appears  to  be  a  second  disownment  occurred  on  1796  when  "Hermon 
Husbands"  and  his  companion  Herman  Cox  were  reported  in  the  Cane  Creek 
minutes  as  disowned  for  being  active  members  of  the  Regulators,  a  movement 
already  involved  in  violent  acts.30  At  the  New  Garden  Meeting  also  there  was 
political  unrest.  There,  a  member  named  Edward  Thornbrough  appeared  at  the 
monthly  meeting  in  1771  and  "offered  a  paper  condemning  (his)  misconduct  in 
assisting  those  called  Regulators  with  a  Gun."31  William  Norton  was  disowned 
by  the  same  meeting  in  1768  for  having  "joined  with  them  that  stile  themselves 
regulators  of  Public  Affairs."32 

MORE  OPPOSITION  TO  SLAVE  TRAFFIC 

But  not  even  the  commotion  caused  by  the  Regulator  Movement  could  deflect 
the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  from  its  uneasiness  about  slavery.  At  the  yearly 
meeting  of  1772  it  returned  to  the  subject  when  it  demanded  that  a  committee 
be  named  to  look  into  the  matter  of  compliance  with  Query  Seven  and  that  the 
yearly  meeting  send  down  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  query  to  the  monthly 
meetings.33  The  committee  was  duly  appointed,  and  after  appropriate  delibera- 
tion, declared: 
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It  is  our  judgment  that  no  friend  in  unity  shall  buy  a  Negro  or  any 
other  slave  of  any  other  person  than  a  friend  in  unity,  Excepting  it 
be  to  prevent  the  parting  of  man  and  wife  or  parent  and  Child,  or 
for  good  reasons  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  it  Earnestly  advises  that  all  friends  who  are  possessed  of 
Slaves  by  inheritance  or  Otherwise,  use  them  well  in  Every 
Respect,  Endeavoring  to  discourage  them  from  Evil  and  encourag- 
ing them  in  that  which  is  good,  and  that  they  not  sell  a  Slave  to 
any  Person  who  makes  a  Practice  of  Buying  and  Selling  for  the 
sake  of  Gain,  without  regarding  how  the  Poor  Slave  may  be  used 
or  the  great  Evil  of  Separating  man  and  wife  or  Parent  and  Child.34 

This  statement  fell  far  short  of  rejecting  slavery,  but  it  did  make  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  profit  motive  from  buying  and  selling  slaves.  It  permitted  shifting 
titles  to  take  account  of  fluctuating  family  relationships,  such  as  occurred  when 
Friend  A's  slave  Joe  married  Friend  B's  slave  Mary.  The  monthly  meeting, 
having  control  over  all  transactions,  was  charged  with  preventing  involuntary 
separation  of  families.  Since  Friends  were  not  to  buy  from  non-Friends,  there 
would  be  no  more  than  the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  held  by 
Friends.  Friends'  slaves  were  to  be  spared  the  fate  of  an  Uncle  Tom  by  being 
sold  to  unscrupulous  persons  who  would  abuse  them.  Probably  the  most 
important  thing  to  note  in  this  report  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  slave  as  a 
person  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  consideration. 

The  report  was  approved  by  the  yearly  meeting  and  sent  down  to  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings.  Evidently  it  was  not  received  as  mere  rhetoric,  for  a  minute 
of  the  Wells-Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  seven  months  later  states  that  one 
Jonathan  Moore  of  that  meeting  was  accused  of  "breaking  through  the  yearly 
meeting's  order  in  purchasing  a  slave  of  one  not  of  our  society  and  condemned 
his  disorderly  proceeding  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends."35 

During  the  year  1772,  the  standing  committee36  of  the  yearly  meeting 
prepared  a  memorial  on  the  importation  of  slaves  for  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
which  was  approved  by  the  yearly  meeting  in  session  in  October.  It  had  been 
prompted  by  a  similar  action  of  the  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  declared: 

Being  fully  convinced  in  our  minds  and  judgments  beyond  a  Doubt 
or  Scruple  of  the  Great  Evil  and  abomination  of  the  Importation  of 
Negroes  from  Africa  by  which  Iniquitous  Practice  Great  Numbers 
of  our  Fellow  Creatures  with  their  Posterity  are  doomed  to 
Perpetual  and  Cruel  Bondage  without  regard  being  had  to  their 
having  forfeited  their  Natural  Right  to  Liberty  and  Freedom  by 
any  Act  of  their  own,  or  consent  thereto,  otherwise  than  by  Force 
and  Cruelty.  Impresses  our  minds  with  Such  abhorrence  and 
Detestation  against  such  Practices  in  a  Christian  Community 
where  Experience  fully  makes  it  manifest  that  instead  of  their 
Embracing  True  Religion,  Piety  and  Virtue  in  Exchange  for  their 
Native  Liberty,  That  they  become  nurseries  to  (illegible)  and  Idle- 
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ness  to  our  Youth  in  Such  a  manner  that  Morality  and  True  Piety 
and  Virtue  is  much  wounded  where  slave  keeping  abounds  to  the 
Great  Grief  of  true  Christian  minds.37 

The  memorial  then  proceeded  to  invite  the  "Representatives  of  the  People  of 
North  Carolina"  to  join  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  "presenting  addresses  to 
the  Throne  of  Great  Britain  in  order  to  be  Eyes  to  the  Blind  and  Mouths  to  the 
Dumb  —  whether  it  succeeds  or  not  we  shall  have  the  Secret  Satisfaction  in  our 
own  minds  of  having  used  our  Best  Endeavors  to  have  so  Great  a  Torrant  of 
Evil  Effectively  Stopped  at  the  place  where  it  unhappily  had  the  permission  to 
begin." 

IN  SEARCH  OF  A  POLICY  ON  SLAVERY 

The  standing  committee  brought  another  problem  to  the  yearly  meeting  in 
1772:  How  were  they  to  counsel  Friends  who  decided  to  manumit  their  slaves 
in  spite  of  the  law  which  prohibited  manumission  except  for  "meritorious 
service,"  as  defined  by  the  county  courts?  To  a  people  accustomed  to  be  law- 
abiding,  this  presented  a  serious  dilemma.  The  yearly  meeting  could  not  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  in  1772,  and  for  nearly  a  century  it  searched  for  a  solution 
without  success.38 

In  1773,  Query  Seven  was  again  strengthened  by  a  revision  which  incorpo- 
rated the  recommendations  of  the  committee  appointed  the  previous  year. 
Friends  were  not  to  buy  slaves  from  non-Friends  under  any  circumstances,  and 
every  transaction  of  any  kind  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  monthly  meeting.39 
The  previous  query  had  authorized  monthly  meetings  to  allow  purchases  "for 
good  reasons." 

The  new  form  of  Query  Seven,  while  only  slightly  improved,  did  apparently 
reflect  genuine  evolution  of  thought  among  the  members.  Since  1768  the 
anxiety  about  slavery  in  the  Western  Quarterly  meeting  had  come  to  be  felt  in 
the  East  as  well.  The  first  recorded  challenge  to  slavery  itself  was  launched 
precisely  in  the  heart  of  the  slave  country  at  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  near 
Albemarle  Sound.  In  that  meeting  there  was  a  slaveholder  named  Thomas 
Newby  whose  conscience  troubled  him  because  he  held  men  in  bondage.  On 
April  6,  1774,  Newby  appeared  before  his  monthly  meeting  to  express  his 
"uneasiness"  about  keeping  black  persons  in  slavery,  and  asked  for  advice  on 
how  he  might  proceed  to  set  them  free.40  This  proved  to  be  too  serious  a  matter 
for  the  monthly  meeting  to  decide,  so  it  was  referred  to  the  yearly  meeting. 
Having  failed  previously  to  answer  this  question,  the  yearly  meeting  took  the 
counsel  of  the  standing  committee  and  gave  instructions  at  its  next  sitting  that 
any  Friend  who  wished  to  free  a  slave  should  first  apply  to  his  monthly  meet- 
ing for  permission.  It  might  seem  strange  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask 
permission  from  a  Friends  meeting  to  free  a  slave,  since  slavery  itself  was 
increasingly  viewed  as  an  evil  thing  by  the  Society,  but  Friends  had  great 
respect  for  the  law  and  were  genuinely  concerned  about  what  would  become 
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of  the  slaves  after  they  were  freed.  Accordingly,  the  monthly  meetings  were 
asked  to  appoint  qualified  persons  to  draw  up  manumission  papers  and  find  out 
if  the  freed  blacks  would  be  able  to  make  a  living  as  free  men.41  This  latter  point 
was  always  an  important  consideration  in  the  freeing  of  Friends  slaves.  The 
slave  was  oriented  toward  dependence  on  a  white  master,  and  Friends  were 
not  eager  to  see  their  former  slaves  exchange  a  paternalistic  security  for  a 
destitute  freedom. 

Thomas  Newby's  case  came  up  again  in  the  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  on 
August  9,  1774,  but  the  committee  appointed  to  counsel  with  him  hedged  on 
the  matter.  In  fact,  the  committee  had  not  even  met  and  explained  that  in  its 
judgment  it  was  best  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  such  an  important  matter.  It  was 
consequently  postponed  to  the  next  meeting.42  The  Newby  affair  then  dropped 
out  of  the  records  to  re-emerge  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution. 

The  yearly  meeting  again  took  up  the  slave  question  in  1775,  and  after  due 
deliberation,  declared:  "(We)  order  that  no  Friend  in  unity  shall  buy  or  sell  a 
Negro  without  the  consent  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  they  belong  .  .  ." 
—  that  is,  even  exchanges  between  Friends  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
monthly  meeting.43  Query  Seven  was  revised  accordingly.  It  was  still  assumed 
that  some  Friends  would  own  slaves,  and  progress  since  1773  was  slight  indeed. 
But  in  1776,  the  yearly  meeting  took  a  major  step  when  it  decided  to  take  a 
direct  hand  in  manumissions  and  appointed  a  committee  to  help  any  Friends 
who  wanted  to  free  their  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  new  show  of  firmness 
and  resolution,  it  instructed  the  monthly  meetings  to  protect  freed  slaves  from 
recapture.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  hire  a  lawyer  or  incur  other  legal 
expenses  in  connection  with  manumissions  or  the  protection  of  freed  slaves, 
the  yearly  meeting  declared  its  readiness  to  underwrite  the  costs. 

Evidently  this  was  the  kind  of  encouragement  that  Thomas  Newby  had  been 
waiting  for.  In  1777,  he  joined  with  ten  other  Friends  from  Perquimans  Monthly 
Meeting  to  free  a  total  of  "some  forty"  slaves.44  It  had  been  four  years  since 
Newby  first  expressed  his  desire  to  free  his  slaves.  In  the  interim,  the  law  had 
not  changed:  the  act  of  1741  still  forbade  the  manumission  of  slaves  except  for 
meritorious  service.45  No  such  claim  was  made  by  the  eleven  Friends.  Instead, 
they  had  simply  acted  out  of  a  religious  conviction  that  human  bondage  itself 
was  unjust  and  evil;  the  act  was  one  of  defiance  and  challenged  the  very  basis 
on  which  slavery  rested. 

There  was  probably  rejoicing  among  the  freed  slaves  that  day  around  Albe- 
marle Sound,  but  freedom  always  bears  a  price  tag.  There  were  some  in  that 
first  group  of  forty  who  were  so  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  going  it  alone  that 
they  returned  to  their  former  masters  and  begged  them  to  "bind  themselves  for 
life"  to  them.  The  confused  former  owners  turned  to  the  yearly  meeting  for 
advice  at  the  annual  session  in  1777  and  were  told  flatly  that  this  should  not  be 
permitted.  Although  recognizing  the  possibility  that  the  binding  might  be  done 
out  of  compassion  so  as  to  provide  a  living  for  the  former  slaves,  it  warned  that 
to  do  so  would  endanger  the  former  slave  at  his  master's  death.  When  a 
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deceased  man's  estate  was  settled,  the  former  slaves  might  well  be  regarded  as 
property  by  the  executor,  which  would  involve  "their  posterity  in  the  same 
Difficulties  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  remove  by  such  Manumissions."46 
These  words  from  the  yearly  meeting  proved  to  be  prophetic,  for  in  later  years 
there  were  indeed  many  cases  in  which  this  very  thing  happened. 

The  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  brought  some  evolution  in  the  official 
Friends  position  on  slavery;  indeed,  the  Quaker  records  make  little  mention  of 
the  war  itself.  The  yearly  meeting  of  1777  recorded  the  fact  that  no  Friends 
were  then  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  slaves.47  In  1778,  the  yearly  meeting 
revised  the  Slave  Query  to  deny  monthly  meetings  the  power  to  allow 
members  to  buy  and  sell  slaves  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.48  Thus, 
the  last  loophole  for  traffic  in  slaves  was  closed  to  any  Friend  who  wished  to 
remain  in  good  standing.  A  year  later,  in  1779,  the  Slave  Query  (then  number 
six)  was  read  in  yearly  meeting,  and  the  response  from  all  the  quarterly 
meetings  was  that  "no  Friends  Import,  Buy  or  Sell  Slaves,  except  one  instance 
of  a  Friend's  Selling  which  is  under  care."49 

During  these  years,  the  focus  of  the  manumission  movement  was  fixed 
strongly  on  the  Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  and  other  Friends  groups  in  the 
eastern  area.  The  year  1777,  when  the  manumissions  occurred,  was,  of  course, 
a  year  of  great  excitement  in  the  colonies,  and  the  action  of  the  Quakers  at 
Perquimans  in  freeing  their  slaves  ought  not  to  be  seen  as  unrelated  to  the 
brave  words  about  freedom  and  equality  which  were  then  stirring  up  many 
Americans  in  the  war  with  the  British.  The  implications  for  freedom  for  blacks 
were  too  clear  to  be  ignored.  Yet,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Quakers  in  North 
Carolina  were  not  revolutionaries,  much  as  they  might  have  agreed  with  the 
concepts  of  freedom  and  equality.  Although  they  were  certainly  not  active 
Tories  and  renounced  violence  against  the  revolutionaries  as  they  renounced 
its  use  against  the  King,  it  is  also  true  that  they  declared  their  loyalty  to  King 
George  III  and  had  disowned  the  Regulators.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  state 
legislature  suspected  that  the  Quakers  had  really  freed  their  slaves  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  Revolution. 

RESPONSE  TO  NEW  LAWS 

Given  the  circumstances  in  the  colonies  at  the  time,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  soon  took  action  to  meet  what  it  regarded  as  the 
"challenge  of  the  Quakers."  Unquestionably,  there  was  fear  of  a  black  insurrec- 
tion, and  warnings  of  that  danger  had  gone  out  across  the  state.  As  early  as 
1775,  at  the  Moravian  village  of  Salem,  the  Collegium  decided  to  store  twenty 
pounds  of  gunpowder  to  have  ready  in  case  the  blacks  took  advantage  of  the 
troubled  times  to  rebel.50  The  legislature  of  1777,  to  cope  with  the  Quaker  prob- 
lem, decided  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the  colonial  law  of  1741,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  prohibited  the  manumission  of  slaves  except  for  meritorious  service 
as  established  by  the  county  courts.  That  law,  however,  specified  that  freed 
slaves  were  to  leave  the  colony  within  six  months  or  face  seizure  and  sale  by 
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the  county  courts.51  The  new  law  of  1777,  on  the  other  hand,  prescribed  that 
"illegally"  manumitted  slaves  were  to  be  picked  up  immediately  after  liberation 
and  sold  at  the  next  session  of  the  county  court.  It  was  entitled  "An  Act  to 
prevent  domestic  insurrection." 

The  busy  yearly  meeting  of  1777  took  up  the  matter  of  the  new  law.  In  the 
discussion  it  emerged  that  all  the  slaves  manumitted  by  Friends  had  either  been 
picked  up  and  resold  by  the  county  courts  or  were  in  imminent  danger  of  it. 
Although  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  might  be  regarded  as  illegal  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  the  immediate  recapture  was  a  violation  of  the  1741  law 
which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  manumissions.  It  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  courts  to  have  adjudged  the  Friends'  desire  to  free  their  slaves 
as  cases  of  "meritorious  service,"  for  the  county  courts  were  the  final  arbiters  of 
what  constituted  such  service,  and  they  had  a  history  of  being  notoriously 
lenient.  Even  infants  were  sometimes  freed  with  their  mothers  on  such 
grounds.52  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Friends  were  deliberately  singled  out  for 
harsh  treatment.  The  discrimination  they  suffered  was  partly  due  to  the  eager- 
ness of  some  citizens  to  collect  the  rewards  offered  for  turning  in  freed  slaves,53 
and  the  hard  line  of  the  legislators,  who  probably  did  fear  insurrection.  Perhaps 
even  more,  the  legislature  resented  the  Tory  sympathies  of  the  Quakers  and 
sensed,  correctly,  that  they  were  really  in  favor  of  universal  emancipation. 

Even  if  we  were  to  concede  the  illegality  of  the  emancipations  of  1777,  we 
should  still  have  to  charge  the  courts  with  illegal  procedure  in  picking  them  up 
and  reselling  them  into  slavery  at  once,  without  proper  court  proceedings. 
Responding  to  instructions  from  the  yearly  meeting  in  1776,  Quakers  already 
had  challenged  the  legality  of  the  sales  in  both  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank 
counties.  But  the  legislature  was  not  to  be  outdone.  In  1779,  it  passed  a  measure 
which  specifically  legalized  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  slaves  that  had  been 
manumitted  by  Quakers  in  1777.  It  went  beyond  that  and  authorized  the  courts 
to  seize,  at  once,  slaves  illegally  freed  in  the  future.  The  six  months  of  grace 
allowed  under  British  rule  was  pointedly  dropped.  A  joint  committee  of  the 
legislature  reported  to  the  Commons  on  January  26,  1779,  that  "the  conduct  of 
the  said  Quakers  in  setting  their  slaves  free  when  our  open  and  declared 
enemies  were  endeavoring  to  bring  about  an  Insurrection  of  the  Slaves,  was 
highly  criminal  and  reprehensible  .  .  ."  The  new  bill  became  law  on  February  4, 
1779.54 

Since  the  state  legislature  had  acted  so  consistently  to  support  the  actions  of 
the  county  courts,  it  now  became  evident  that  if  Friends  were  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  they  felt  to  look  after  their  former  slaves  they  would  have  to  deal 
directly  with  the  legislature.  Legalists  that  they  were,  they  prepared  in  October, 
1779,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  petitions  to  the  legislature.  Like  all  the  rest,  it 
was  designed  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  enlarging  the  freedom  of  the  blacks 
and  permitting  themselves  to  live  under  the  law  in  good  conscience. 

Loyal  subjects  of  the  King  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  by  1779  they 
seemed  to  find  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the  de  facto  existence  of  the 
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Republic.  Indeed,  they  found  the  idealism  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
much  to  their  liking  and  made  free  use  of  it  in  their  arguments.  Yet,  despite  the 
declaration  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  Friends  found  themselves 
frustrated  and  injured.  When  they  tried  to  make  freedom  a  reality  for  their 
slaves,  those  unhappy  creatures  were  promptly  picked  up  and  sold  at  public 
auction  by  the  county  courts,  unless  reclaimed  by  their  former  owners. 

In  substance,  the  Quaker  petition  of  1779  is  an  eloquent  answer  to  the  charge 
that  Friends  had  deliberately  disrupted  the  peace  and  fomented  domestic  insur- 
rection. Rather,  they  held,  they  had  acted  on  the  principles  that  "freedom  is 
the  natural  right  of  all  mankind,"  and  that  holding  people  in  bondage  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  "(do)  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by." 
Furthermore,  they  argued,  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  had  violated  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  law  of  1779  was 
ex  post  facto,  being  applied  after  the  fact  to  acts  committed  before  the  law  was 
enacted.  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  other  states,  they  declared,  manu- 
mission was  frequent,  and  even  in  neighboring  Virginia  many  slaves  had  been 
freed  since  1775.  "Wherefore,"  concluded  the  petition,  "we  earnestly  interest 
you  to  take  the  whole  matter  under  your  Serious  consideration  and  relieve  the 
oppressed."55 

This  petition  was  signed  by  Caleb  White,  Matthew  White,  Joseph  Henley, 
Zach.  Nixon,  Benj.  Albertson,  Thomas  Nicholson,  Wm.  Albertson,  Thos.  Newby, 
Chalkley  Albertson,  George  Walton  and  Thos.  White.  These  were  the  same 
eleven  men  who  had  freed  their  slaves  in  1777,  and  they  were  instructed  to 
sign  in  behalf  of  the  yearly  meeting.  In  keeping  with  the  established  practice  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  these  same  Friends  were  appointed  guardians  of  their 
former  slaves,  to  "protect  them  from  Suffering  by  the  Hands  of  evil  and  design- 
ing Men."  However,  feeling  was  running  so  high  on  the  matter  at  that  time  that 
some  friendly  legislators  advised  the  Quakers  not  to  present  their  petition  in 
1779.56  It  was  consequently  withheld,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  yearly  meeting 
records  and  reflects  admirably  the  views  and  moods  of  Friends  in  North 
Carolina  at  that  time. 

The  year  1779  provides  something  of  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  Quakers  in  the  state.  The  final  defeat  of  the  British  at  Yorktown 
was  only  two  years  away,  and  even  the  Quakers  were  recognizing  and  doing 
business  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Legislature.  The  lines  were  drawn  in  a 
long  struggle  between  the  Quakers,  who  had  at  last  committed  themselves  to  a 
policy  of  manumission-with-responsibility,  and  the  state  legislature,  which 
seemed  strongly  committed  to  the  prevention  of  manumission  on  any 
significant  scale.  For  the  short  run,  it  was  an  unequal  struggle  weighted  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  legislature,  but  in  the  long  run,  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
Quakers  would  be  vindicated  by  the  national  conscience  and  the  course  of 
American  history. 


Slaves  Given  Freedom 


Internal  life  of  the  Society  of  Friends  continued  along  traditional  lines  during 
the  final  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  Friends  gathered  in  the  yearly 
meeting  each  year,  there  was  a  monotonous  sameness  to  the  reports  from  the 
quarterly  meetings.  In  general,  it  was  said,  Friends  were  "tolerable  faithful"  in 
living  by  the  required  norms  stated  in  the  queries,  although  there  were  always 
reports  of  some  who  went  to  taverns  "more  than  necessary"  and  engaged  in 
other  questionable  activities.  On  the  positive  side,  there  was  a  growing  interest 
in  education,  and  Friends  were  admonished  to  provide  schools  for  their  children 
and  the  black  children  under  their  care.  As  for  the  latter,  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings always  freely  admitted  that  they  had  been  woefully  negligent.1  Indian 
affairs  received  some  attention  as  population  pressed  westward.  A  minute  from 
the  yearly  meeting  to  the  quarterly  meetings  in  1791  directed  Friends  to  be 
careful  not  to  settle  on  unpurchased  Indian  lands.2 

For  the  first  time,  there  was  talk  about  looking  after  the  needs  of  the  poor,  no 
doubt  reflecting  the  economic  distress  of  the  young  republic.  On  the  local  level, 
the  minutes  of  the  monthly  meetings  recorded  a  generous  number  of  private 
sins:  a  man  fathered  a  child  out  of  wedlock;  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  "base 
born"  baby;  a  young  man  was  keeping  an  attractive  young  widow  in  his  home 
as  a  housekeeper;  Friends  married  non-Friends;  some  were  given  to  foul 
language;  some  got  involved  in  fights.  At  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  one 
Thomas  Branson  sat  in  meeting  and  frowned  at  another  Friend,  or  as  the 
minutes  say,  showed  "public  dislike  of  a  friend  in  time  of  Prayer."3  Such  acts 
brought  admonishment  and  probation  while  an  effort  was  made  to  reconcile 
the  offender,  but  if  he  remained  unrepentant,  as  did  Thomas  Branson,  he  was 
finally  disowned. 

An  integral  part  of  the  earnest  concern  for  living  upright  lives  was  the 
growing  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  moral  taint  of  slavery.  When  Thomas  Newby 
and  his  friends  freed  their  slaves  in  1777,  they  were  far  from  wanting  to  incite 
slaves  to  insurrection,  as  the  legislature  supposed.  The  act  came,  rather,  from  a 
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conviction  of  sin.  If  others  differed  from  this  view,  they  were  not  under  the 
same  obligation.  George  Fox,  himself  a  pacifist,  had  advised  William  Penn  to 
wear  his  sword  as  long  as  he  could,  and  Thomas  Newby,  in  the  same  spirit,  had 
kept  his  slaves  until  his  conscience  no  longer  allowed  him  to  keep  men  in 
bondage.  To  save  his  soul,  he  had  to  free  his  slaves.  This  was  the  starting  point, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  continued  to  be  the  primary  motive  of  Quaker 
antislavery  activity  in  North  Carolina.  It  did  not  exclude  warm  feelings  of 
sympathy  for  the  slave,  which  were  clearly  present,  but  it  did  prevent  a  militant 
abolitionism  at  that  period. 

The  growing  anxiety  about  slavery  was  reinforced  by  the  founders  of  the 
republic.  Those  champions  of  liberty  and  independence  were,  themselves,  quite 
aware  of  the  contradiction  in  the  existence  of  slavery  in  a  society  dedicated  to 
the  ideal  of  human  freedom.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  who  saw  this 
problem  quite  clearly.  Like  the  Friends,  he  was  concerned  about  the  degrading 
influence  on  the  master  and  society  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  denial  of  freedom 
to  the  slave.  "The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave,"  he  wrote,  "is  a 
perpetual  exercise  in  the  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism 
on  the  one  part  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other."4  In  his  first  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  included  a  condemnation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  foisting  slavery  on  the  colonies,  and  his  soul-searching  on  the  question 
of  slavery  is  well-known  to  Jefferson  scholars.5  U.B.  Phillips  has  pointed  out 
that  "the  liberal  philosophy  of  the  Revolution,  persisting  thereafter  in  spite  of 
reaction,  not  only  wrought  disestablishment  of  slavery  in  the  North,  but 
prompted  private  manumissions  far  and  wide."6  Even  in  France,  the  Abbe 
Gregoire,  noting  that  the  American  Constitution  did  not  abolish  slavery, 
declared:  "Blush,  ye  revolted  colonies  for  having  apostasized  your  own 
principles."7 

THE  GREAT  MANUMISSION  EFFORT 

The  liberation  of  forty  slaves  in  Perquimans  County  in  1777  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  continuing  effort.  In  1797,  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
presented  a  petition  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  concerning  the  "134  Negroes"  that  had  been  liberated  by  North 
Carolina  Friends  "and  again  reduced  into  cruel  bondage,  under  the  authority  of 
existing  or  retrospective  laws,  husbands  and  wives  and  children  separated  from 
one  another,  which  we  apprehend  to  be  an  abominable  tragedy."  To  this 
charge,  Congressmen  Thomas  Blount  and  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina, 
retorted  that  the  North  Carolina  Quakers  were  Tories  and  troublemakers,  and 
that  they  had  only  begun  to  free  their  slaves  after  the  law  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing it.8 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  there  were  many  Quaker  manumissions  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  for  the  courts  of  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  were  kept  busy 
with  them  for  years.  Prior  to  the  law  of  1741,  it  had  been  possible  in  North 
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Carolina  to  liberate  a  slave  without  a  written  document  or  court  action, 
although  approval  of  the  county  court  was  required  after  that  date.  Yet,  it 
seems  doubtful  that  the  law  was  strictly  enforced,  for  Congressmen  Blount  and 
Macon  charged  that  Friends  only  began  freeing  their  slaves  after  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  it.  This  makes  the  1741  law  appear  to  have  been  a  dead 
letter.  Nevertheless,  after  the  law  of  1779,  Friends  did  often  appear  before  the 
courts  and  request  freedom  for  their  slaves. 

Thomas  Newby,  already  so  well  known  to  us,  requested  freedom  for  a  girl 
named  "Nacy"  (Nancy)  of  Perquimans  County  Court  on  July  9,  1787.  He 
declared  that  she  was: 

as  orderly  as  any  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  &  hath  the 
character  of  being  very  trusty,  and  one  that  I  should  be  willing  to 
Imploy  in  my  Service  as  a  hired  Servant,  but  being  clearly  con- 
vinced in  my  mind  that  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  hold  her  as  a  Slave. 
Therefore  beg  that  the  Court  be  pleased  to  Tolerate  &  Confirm  her 
freedom  which  favour  would  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
By  Thos.  Newby.  9th  day  7th,  1787.9 

This  request  was  denied,  perhaps  because  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  it  did 
not  establish  meritorious  service,  but  more  likely  because  Newby's  frank 
avowal  of  antislavery  sentiments  recalled  the  feud  between  the  Quakers  and 
the  Perquimans  County  Court.  Furthermore,  Thomas  Newby  had  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  original  manumissions  in  1777. 

The  precarious  position  of  the  many  slaves  freed  in  1777-1778  prompted  the 
petition  of  twenty-three  Quakers  for  the  unmolested  freedom  of  a  black  man 
named  Peter  in  1782.  This  group,  headed  by  one  John  Smith  and  including 
Joseph  and  Gideon  Newby,  addressed  the  Perquimans  County  Court  as  follows: 

To  the  County  Court  about  to  Sit  in  Perquimans  The  Petition  of 
Several  Subscribers  Humbly  Sheweth  that  whereas  Samuel  Smith 
a  few  years  ago  Manumitted  a  Servant  Man  named  Peter  (whose 
Mother  was  an  Indian  and  Father  a  Negro)  which  said  Servant  Man 
hath  not  been  taken  up  or  sold  by  the  Court;  and  as  he  has  hitherto 
Always  been  an  Orderly  Servant  &  never  that  we  know  of  been 
accused  of  any  Villany,  But  on  the  Contrary  hath  done  Several 
Meritorious  Actions  in  Destroying  Vermin  such  as  Bears,  Wolves 
and  wild  Cats  and  Foxes.  Therefore,  we  Pray  that  the  Court  may 
take  into  Consideration  and  order  and  Adjudge  that  he  may 
remain  Free  and  Unmolested  as  long  as  he  behaves  himself  well. 
And  your  petitioners  the  Several  Subscribers,  as  in  Duty  Bound 
shall  ever  Pray. 
April  6,  1782 10 

Since  the  courts  regarded  the  manumissions  of  1777-1778  to  be  illegal,  this 
was  one  of  many  actions  taken  by  Friends  to  protect  their  former  slaves  from 
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"evil  and  designing  men."  Many,  unlike  Peter,  were  indeed  "taken  up"  by  the 
courts.  The  fragmentary  records  of  the  Perquimans  County  Court,  now  in  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  contain  forty- 
nine  receipts  for  Black  persons  who  were  picked  up  and  delivered  to  the  court 
between  1783  and  1793,  but  the  references  in  the  yearly  meeting  minutes  show 
clearly  that  many  were  apprehended  before  1783. 

Some  of  the  slips  of  paper  issued  as  receipts  by  the  Perquimans  County  Court 
contain  scraps  of  interesting  information.  For  example,  on  April  16,  1783, 
Sheriff  (illegible)  Williams,  of  Hertford,  issued  such  a  receipt  for  "Two  Negroes 
said  to  be  set  free  Contrary  to  Law  and  Taken  up  in  order  to  have  their  tryall 
before  Court  to  Wil  Himmie  (illegible)  formerly  the  Property  of  Joseph 
Harchett,  Candice,  formerly  the  Property  of  Thos.  White."  On  October  13, 
1788,  Sheriff  Richard  Skinner,  of  Perquimans  County,  gave  a  receipt  to  Thomas 
Creecy  and  William  Arrington  for  the  delivery  of  Ned,  a  black  man  "Supposed 
to  have  been  manumitted  or  Set  Free  by  Josiah  White."  So  frequently  are  the 
names  of  Thomas  Creecy  and  William  Arrington  mentioned  that  it  looks  as  if 
there  had  been  a  running  battle  between  the  Quakers  who  freed  their  slaves 
and  these  two  men  who  picked  them  up  and  delivered  them  to  the  local  jail. 

The  law  specified  that  the  owners  of  the  slaves  who  had  been  picked  up  be 
notified  to  come  and  claim  their  property,  or  failing  to  do  so,  appear  in  court 
and  answer  for  the  crime  of  freeing  their  slaves  illegally.  Such  summonses  were 
issued  to  the  owners  when  Quakers  began  to  free  their  slaves.  Copies  surviving 
are  those  issued  to  Joseph  Hatchett  and  Thomas  White  in  1783,  Elihu  Albertson, 
John  Anderson  and  Joshua  Moore  in  1785,  Thomas  Newby,  Exum  Newby, 
Josiah  White,  Zachariah  Nixon,  Benjamin  Albertson,  Jacob  White,  Hurlbesun 
(illegible),  Miles  Elliott,  Joseph  Henley  and  Caleb  Wilson  in  1788.  In  1793,  Caleb 
White,  Pretlow  Bond,  Leah  Smith,  Robert  Newby  and  Hannah  Moore  were  so 
summoned,  and  in  1794,  Caleb  Winslow  was  called  before  the  County  Court  to 
answer  for  the  crime  of  freeing  slaves.11 

From  the  beginning,  the  yearly  meeting  took  an  interest  in  these  cases  and 
provided  lawyers  to  probe  every  possibility  of  insuring  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves.  During  1776-1777,  the  standing  committee,  which  had  taken  charge  of 
slave  matters  for  the  yearly  meeting,  reported  that: 

They  had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Negroes  and  made 
use  of  every  Expedient  that  Occurred  in  their  favour,  having 
Employed  Lawyers  to  exert  their  Abilities  in  pleading  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  friends,  and  for  their  Extraordinary  Care  and  pains, 
tho'  to  little  purpose  at  present.12 

An  undated  paper  in  the  records  of  the  Perquimans  County  Court,  entitled 
"Reasons  in  Support  of  Error,"  gives  some  insight  into  the  approach  used  by  the 
defense.  It  was  argued  that  the  court  acted  arbitrarily  and  ex  post  facto  with 
relation  to  the  sale  of  a  black  person  named  Jude,  who  was  freed  "under  the 
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law  of  1777."  The  paper  avers  that  the  law  was  made  to  prevent  actual  disturb- 
ance in  time  of  war  "to  deprive  men  of  their  chartered  rights."  It  contends  that 
"the  owners  of  the  Negroes  have  not  incited  to  Insurrection  in  this  case  or  any 
other  —  that  they  are  peaceable  well  meaning  Citizens,  not  having  any  evil 
mind  against  the  State  or  its  inhabitants."  The  paper  is  signed  by  W.A.  Milton 
and  endorsed  by  John  Hamilton,  attorney  at  law.13 

On  cases  such  as  this,  the  standing  committee  expended  sixty-four  pounds  for 
lawyer's  fees  in  1776-1777,  and  for  the  ensuing  year  it  requested  six-hundred.14 
However,  judging  from  the  continuous  complaints  in  the  annual  reports  to  the 
yearly  meeting,  it  long  continued  to  be  "to  little  purpose."  Slaves  manumitted 
by  Quakers  were  in  a  precarious  position  and  might  be  picked  up,  although 
how  many  escaped  it  like  Peter  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  to  free  their  slaves,  Friends  sought  to  do  so 
legally,  but  they  were  determined  not  to  be  deterred  by  laws  which  they 
regarded  as  unjust.  Actually,  they  reached  the  position  which  they  took  in 
1776-1778  by  a  very  long  and  gradual  process.  We  recall  that  the  first  glimmer- 
ing of  concern  for  the  slave  came  at  the  Perquimans  Meeting  when  Friends 
there  were  asked  to  cease  working  their  slaves  on  Sundays  in  1738,  followed  in 
1740  by  approval  of  the  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting's  admonition  to  "use  Negroes 
well."  Again  in  1755  there  was  friendly  reception  of  the  caution  received  from 
Philadelphia  Friends  against  "buying  and  keeping  Negroes,"  although  the  1758 
revision  of  the  Slave  Query  (number  Seven)  went  only  so  far  as  to  recommend 
considerate  use  of  slaves  and  to  encourage  them  to  attend  meetings  for 
worship.  The  same  year  had  seen  the  establishment  of  special  meetings  for 
worship  for  slaves. 

It  was  ten  years  later,  in  1768,  that  the  Western  Quarterly  meeting  sought 
clarification  on  Query  Seven,  resulting  in  the  advice  to  refrain  from  trafficking 
in  slaves  altogether  if  it  could  be  "reasonably  avoided."  The  yearly  meeting 
rejected  the  effort  to  prohibit  Friends  absolutely  from  purchasing  slaves  in 
1770,  but  in  1772  it  came  one  step  closer  by  allowing  purchase  only  from  other 
Friends.  In  1773,  no  slave  purchase  of  any  kind  could  be  made  without  monthly 
meeting  consent,  and  two  years  later  selling  a  slave  was  placed  under  the  same 
restriction.  In  1776,  the  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  Friends  in  manumit- 
ting their  slaves,  and  in  1778  monthly  meetings  were  forbidden  to  allow  buying 
and  selling  slaves  under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  legislature  was  mistaken  in  regarding  the  1777 
manumissions  as  capricious,  although  ill-timed  they  may  have  been.  In  a  matter 
so  grave,  Friends  always  move  slowly  and  with  caution.  In  spite  of  the  discipline  to 
which  Friends  committed  themselves,  and  the  frequent  disownment  of 
members  for  infraction  of  the  strict  moral  code,  some  Friends  continued  to  hold 
slaves  in  the  face  of  the  disapproval  of  the  Society.  In  1776,  the  Eastern  Quarter 
had  reported  to  the  yearly  meeting  that  applying  the  1775  order  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  slaves  without  the  permission  of  the  monthly  meeting 
"(appeared)  too  difficult  for  them  to  determine,"  and  requested  advice  and 
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assistance  from  the  yearly  meeting.  The  response  of  the  yearly  meeting  at  that 
time  had  been  to  reaffirm  its  opposition  to  slavery  and  to  direct  that  "the 
meeting  shall  testify  against"  (that  is,  disown)  those  who  refused  to  take  steps  to 
free  themselves  of  slavery.15  Thus,  the  order  was  not  intended  to  demand 
immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves,  but  to  bring  at  least  a  declaration  of 
intent.  The  thing  was  to  be  done,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  latter  day  Supreme 
Court  decision,  with  "all  deliberate  speed." 

Accordingly,  manumissions  continued  under  the  weight  of  individual 
consciences  and  from  encouragement  by  the  representatives  of  the  yearly 
meeting.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  county  courts 
seemed  to  have  relaxed,  to  some  degree,  the  rigid  position  they  took  under  the 
stress  of  war.  A  simple  formula  was  used  by  the  courts  to  grant  slaves  their 
freedom,  as  follows: 

(James  Williams)  hath  been  this  day  by  the  Worshipful  County 
Court  liberated  and  set  free  from  slavery  in  as  full  and  ample 
manner,  as  the  laws  of  the  said  state  (North  Carolina)  will 
admit .  .  .16 

When  one  wished  to  free  a  slave  after  1791,  he  was  required  to  post  bond  in 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds.17  In  1801,  the  bond  stipulated  was  one 
thousand  dollars,18  but  in  actuality  the  amount  was  set  by  the  county  court  in 
each  case  and  varied  greatly.  In  the  Perquimans  records,  the  amount  ranged 
from  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  certain  Dolley  James,  for  whom  Miles  Turner 
and  others  went  bond  in  1799,19  down  to  a  mere  one  hundred  pounds  for  a  run- 
of-the-mill  fellow  like  Job,  whom  Samuel  White  freed  in  1814.20  Five  hundred 
pounds  seems  to  have  been  a  common  bond,  but  the  courts  accepted  securities 
instead  of  cash.  If  the  slave  left  the  state  in  ninety  days,  the  bondsmen  were 
released  from  the  obligation. 

Surviving  records  of  the  Perquimans  County  Court  show  that  court  granted 
manumission  to  one  slave  in  1805,  bond  of  five  hundred  pounds  being  required. 
Again  in  1806,  the  court  received  bond  of  five  hundred  pounds  each  for  four 
slaves  freed.  In  1807,  there  was  one,  in  1809,  one,  in  1810,  two,  in  1811,  and  in 
1812,  1814  and  1819,  one  each  year.  The  petitioners,  who  also  became  the 
bondsmen,  included  such  Quakers  as  Josiah  White,  Benjamin  Bundy,  Caleb 
Winslow,  Samuel  White  and  Cortney  Newby.21 

A  larger  number  of  manumissions  are  attested  in  the  surviving  records  of 
Pasquotank  County,  but,  due  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  records  from 
both  counties,  may  bear  little  relationship  to  the  actual  numbers  freed.  Manumis- 
sions were  definitely  granted  by  Pasquotank  County  Court  for  five  slaves  belonging 
to  Caleb  White  in  1801,  and  over  the  period  from  1799  to  1818,  a  total  of  sixty- 
four  such  freedom  documents  were  issued  in  that  county.  Again,  the  petitioner- 
bondsmen  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  Quakers.22 

When  a  slave  was  officially  manumitted  by  the  court,  a  deed  of  emancipation 
was  then  issued  to  the  former  owner.  The  yearly  meeting  instructed  its  special 
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committee  in  1776  to  help  Friends  draw  up  emancipation  papers  when  they 
decided  to  free  their  slaves,  and  the  evidence  is  that  some  of  them  were  drawn 
up  even  without  benefit  of  court  action  when  it  could  not  be  obtained.  Such 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  a  manumission  paper  issued  by 
Joseph  Jordan,  a  Quaker  of  Northampton  County  in  1784.  The  paper  was  lost 
for  many  years,  but  when  it  was  discovered  in  1826  it  was  deemed  insufficient 
for  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  freed  therein.23  This  interesting  document  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Guilford  College  and  reads  as  follows: 

I  Joseph  Jordan  of  Northampton  County  in  North  Carolina  From 
Mature  Deliberate  Consideration  of  the  Conviction  of  my  own 
mind  being  fully  persuaded  that  freedom  is  the  Natural  Right  of  all 
mankind,  and  that  no  Law  moral  or  Divine,  has  given  me  a  just 
Right  of  Property  in  the  persons  of  any  of  my  fellow  Creatures, 
and  being  desirous  to  fulfill  the  Injunction  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  doing  to  Others  as  I  would  be  done  by,  do  therefore 
declare  that  having  under  my  care  a  Number  of  Negroes  Named 
and  aged  as  followeth,  Moses  aged  near  forty  one  years,  Sarah 
aged  near  thirty  seven,  Sam  aged  near  twenty  nine  years,  Cuts 
(illegible)  aged  near  twenty  five  years,  Rachel  aged  seventeen 
years  and  her  Child,  George  aged  eleven  years,  Patience  aged 
near  eight  years,  Charles  aged  five  years,  David  aged  two  years, 
Silas  aged  near  four  months,  I  do  myself  my  heirs  exd.  and 
Administrators,  hereby  Releas  unto  as  many  of  them  as  are  come 
of  age  of  Twenty  one,  women  Eighteen,  all  my  Right  Interest  and 
Claim  or  pertensions  of  Claim  whatsoever  as  to  their  persons  or  to 
any  Estate  they  may  hereafter  acquire,  and  those  now  under  age 
to  partake  of  the  same  Privilege  Liberty  and  Estate  as  they  come 
to  the  ages  above  written,  without  any  Interruption  from  me  or 
any  person  Claiming  for,  by  from,  or,  under  me,  in  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  Set  my  hand  and  Seal  this  tenth  day  of 
the  Eight  Month  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  Seven 
hundred  and  Eighty  four. 

Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  Presence  of  Samuel  Parker,  Aaron 
Lancaster.  (Signature  and  seal,  Joseph  Jordan)24 

The  Joseph  Jordan  paper  is  a  prototype  of  the  manumission  instruments  used 
by  Quakers  in  North  Carolina  at  that  time.  In  1786,  Reston  Lamb  issued  a 
similar  document  for  a  black  girl  named  Hagar.  The  wording  is  identical:  "I 
Reston  Lamb  of  the  County  of  Perquimans  and  State  of  North  Carolina  from 
Convictions  of  my  own  mind  being  fully  persuaded  that  freedom  is  the  Natural 
Right  of  all  mankind,  etc."25  Since  Hagar  was  a  minor  at  that  time,  the  manu- 
mission was  to  take  place  when  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  Two  persons 
named  Hagar  were  picked  up  by  the  Perquimans  County  Court  in  1788,  one 
owned  by  Joseph  White  and  one  by  William  Robinson,  thus  apparently  neither 
one  was  the  person  freed  by  Reston  Lamb.26  In  1825,  however,  this  same  Hagar 
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was  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Africa  with  her  husband,  and  when  the  Friends 
committee  in  charge  finally  discovered  the  instrument  issued  by  Reston  Lamb, 
it  felt  free  to  proceed  with  her  as  a  free  person.27 

Manumissions  such  as  those  given  by  Joseph  Jordan  and  Reston  Lamb  may 
have  resulted  from  intensified  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings  to  which  these  Friends  belonged.  In  1781,  the  yearly  meeting 
instructed  that  a  monthly  meeting  should  labor  with  a  Friend  who  persisted  in 
holding  slaves,  but  if  he  refused,  it  should  apply  to  the  quarterly  meeting  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose  to  come  and  assist  it.  If  the  slaveholder  still 
remained  adamant,  "the  monthly  meeting  may,  with  the  consent  of  said  com- 
mittee, testify  their  disunion  with  them."28 

Disownments  did  occur.  We  have  noted  that  Pharoah  Elliott  was  disowned  by 
Wells-Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting  for  "selling  a  Negro  contrary  to  the  order 
of  m.m."  on  May  11,  1777.  Other  disownments  in  that  monthly  meeting  during 
the  years  following  were: 

Job  Miller  —  3rd  of  10th  mo,  1781  for  selling  Negroes 

Josiah  Murdaugh  —  3rd  of  10th  mo,  1781  for  selling  Negroes 

Isaac  Barbor  —  3rd  mo,  1784  for  selling  Negroes 

Foster  Toms  —  1st  mo,  1 785  for  hiring  and  selling  Negroes 

J.  Outland  —  12th  mo,  1785,  for  hiring  and  selling  Negroes 

John  Shepherd  —  4th  mo,  1787,  for  selling  Negroes 

Caleb  Elliott  —  8th  mo,  1 789,  for  slaveholding 

John  Chappel  —  8th  mo,  1 789,  for  slaveholding 

Jonathan  Newby  —  8th  mo,  1793,  for  not  manumitting  slaves29 

In  the  Contentnea  Quarter,  Edwin  Ellis  and  Peter  Peacock  were  disowned  on 
January  12,  1793,  for  refusing  to  manumit  their  slaves.30 

YEARLY  MEETING  POLICY 

Despite  the  fact  that  Quaker  manumissions  were  clearly  taking  place  and 
great  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  still  held  slaves,  the 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  kept  prodding  for  more  vigorous  action,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  in  turn,  encouraged  the  standing  committee  to 
be  more  zealous  in  encouraging  Friends  to  free  their  slaves.31  The  standing 
committee  reported  back  to  the  yearly  meeting  in  1782  that  it  had  carried  out  a 
visitation  to  slaveholding  Friends  with  some  visible  results.  Not  only  had  a 
number  of  slaves  been  manumitted  as  a  result  of  their  visits,  but  there  was  "a 
Comfortable  Prospect  of  the  Releasement  of  several  more  Erelong."32  But  the 
annual  labors  of  the  standing  committee  give  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Friends  continued  to  hold  slaves.  Indeed,  the  Eastern  Quarter  reported  to  the 
yearly  meeting  in  1783  that  Friends  there  had  labored  with  those  who  still  held 
slaves,  and  that  "a  considerable  number  hath  been  manumitted  since  last  year, 
yet  it  is  observable  that  many  of  those  who  hold  them  still  continue  to  reject  the 
advice  of  their  friends  and  hold  them  yet  in  bondage;  some  of  which  appear  to 
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contend  for  the  practice."33 

Obviously,  the  day  had  not  yet  arrived  in  the  Eastern  Quarter  when  Friends 
would  automatically  be  disowned  for  owning  slaves.  In  spite  of  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  Society  and  the  sense  of  unity  in  the  yearly  meeting  on  this  point,  the 
older  views  and  practices  were  slow  in  withering  away  on  the  plantations.  Of 
course,  even  among  those  attending  the  yearly  meeting,  there  might  have  been 
unvoiced  opposition.  Business  among  Friends  is  conducted  by  consensus,  or  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  and  a  strong-willed  clerk,  supported  by  a  group  of 
weighty  members  of  like  mind,  could  probably  carry  the  day  against  the  timid 
minority  who  sat  in  silence,  even  when  they  disagreed.  Yet,  everything  indi- 
cates that,  even  at  that  point,  those  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  yearly 
meeting  were,  indeed,  in  the  minority. 

The  new  form  of  the  Slave  Query  adopted  in  1783  was  clear  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  slavery,  but  it  recognized  some  of  the  problems  attending  manumission. 
It  inquired: 

Are  friends  clear  of  Importing,  Purchasing,  Disposing  of,  or  hold- 
ing mankind  as  Slaves,  and  do  they  use  those  well  who  are  set 
free,  and  are  under  their  care,  through  noneage  or  otherwise, 
Endeavoring  to  encourage  them  in  a  virtuous  life?34 

Here  we  find  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  slavery  and  freedom. 
Minors  could  be  kept  under  guardianship,  as  Joseph  Jordan  did,  and  reference 
is  often  made  to  this  practice  in  the  reports.  As  for  adults,  the  same  query  which 
demanded  that  Friends  be  "clear  of  holding  mankind  as  slaves"  enjoined  them 
to  "use  those  well  who  .  .  .  are  under  their  care  .  .  ." 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  some  of  the  slaves  who  were  set  free,  like 
medieval  serfs  seeking  the  security  of  a  patron,  sought  to  bind  themselves  to 
their  former  masters  for  life,  a  practice  which  the  yearly  meeting  frowned  on 
because  it  jeopardized  the  freedom  of  the  offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  Friends 
were  advised  to  "use  those  well  who  are  sett  free."  This  would  have  meant  the 
paying  of  wages  if  they  continued  in  service  and  definitely  involved  their 
defense  against  manstealers  and  the  county  courts.  These  people  "under  care" 
were  probably  still  regarded  as  slaves  by  non-Quaker  neighbors,  for  their  new 
status  would  have  been  scarcely  visible.  The  difference  was  that  they  were  free 
to  leave  if  they  chose,  had  some  small  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal,  and 
would  not  be  inherited  by  the  heirs.  Of  very  great  importance  was  the  fact  that 
their  children  would  not  be  slaves. 

SLAVE  LEGISLATION 

In  a  state  which  was  a  relatively  small  community  in  terms  of  population  and 
populated  area,  the  state  legislature  kept  abreast  of  developments  in  the 
Quaker  communities  and,  in  general,  kept  its  firm  policy  on  Quaker  manumis- 
sions. (The  1779  law  legalizing  the  sale  of  slaves  freed  by  the  Quakers  in  1776- 
1777  has  already  been  cited.) 
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In  1788,  the  legislature  took  action  which  both  testified  to  the  continuing 
manumissions  by  Quakers  and  the  determination  of  the  legislators  to  protect 
the  institution  of  slavery.  In  that  year,  it  passed  a  law  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  1779  law  by  calling  on  all  citizens  to  report  slaves  illegally  freed.  By  the 
1778  law,  only  freeholders  were  entitled  to  report  such  persons.  The  law  was 
specifically  enacted  as  an  antidote  to  the  action  of  the  Quakers,  who  were 
accused  of  releasing  their  slaves  illegally.  As  the  preface  to  the  law  put  it: 
"Whereas  divers  persons  from  religious  motives,  in  violation  of  said  law, 
continue  to  liberate  their  slaves,  who  are  now  going  at  large  to  the  terror  of  the 
people  of  this  state  .  .  ."  "Emoluments,"  consisting  of  one-fifth  of  the  sale  price, 
were  to  go  to  the  informant.35 

A  law  of  1791  prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  a  white  man  who  killed  a 
slave,  if  he  had  previously  been  convicted  of  killing  a  slave.36  The  penalty  for 
the  first  offence  was  one  year  in  jail.  This  law,  however,  proved  to  be  too 
severe  for  the  climate  in  North  Carolina  at  that  time.  In  the  case  of  State  vs. 
Boon  in  1801,  the  law  was  nullified  on  the  ground  that  it  equated  killing  of  a 
slave  with  killing  of  a  free  man.37  This  was  intolerable  in  the  slave  code  of  the 
time,  which  tended  to  reckon  the  slave  as  property,  not  as  a  legal  person. 

FRIENDS  VERSUS  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE 
COUNTY  AND  SUPERIOR  COURTS 

Despite  the  county  court  records  attesting  to  the  legal  manumission  of  a 
limited  number  of  slaves,  the  evidence  indicates  that  many  Quakers  ignored 
the  law.  They  either  refused  to  allege  meritorious  service  when  in  their  honest 
judgment  none  had  been  performed,  or  resolutely  prepared  manumission 
papers  on  their  own  responsibility  if  the  courts  denied  permission  to  manumit. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  courts  would  not  pick  up  and  offer  for  sale  blacks  who 
they  themselves  had  already  set  free.  This  view  is  suggested  in  the  wording  of 
the  summonses  issued  to  the  Quakers  who  were  asked  to  come  to  Perquimans 
and  Pasquotank  county  courts  to  answer  for  their  slaves.  For  example,  in  1785 
John  Anderson,  Joshua  Moore  and  Elihu  Albertson  were  summoned  by  Sheriff 
Charles  Moore,  of  Perquimans  County,  to  appear  in  behalf  of  certain  persons 
who  had  been  taken  up  by  him  for  "passing  as  free  Negroes,  supposed  to  have 
been  manumitted  by  their  former  owners,"  the  aforementioned  Quakers.  If 
they  were  "supposed  to  have  been  manumitted,"  it  was  obviously  done  without 
court  approval.  In  this  instance,  the  former  owners  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  Harry,  Dinah  and  Patt,  for  the 
endorsement  on  the  summons  says  "to  be  sold  tomorrow  12  o'clock."38  Failure 
of  the  Quakers  to  comply  with  the  legal  requirements  for  manumission  is 
further  attested  in  a  note  announcing  the  sale  by  the  Perquimans  County  Court 
on  February  17,  1797,  of  two  slave  women,  Rose  and  Sovey,  who  were  "set 
free  contrary  to  law."39 

In  fact,  free  blacks  generally  were  subject  to  challenge  and  harrassment,  a 
fact  which  increased  further  the  danger  that  persons  freed  by  the  Quakers 
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would  be  picked  up  and  resold.  The  yearly  meeting  and  the  quarterly  meetings 
constantly  urged  Friends  to  be  vigilant  to  protect  the  freedom  of  their  former 
slaves  and  make  use  of  legal  aid  freely  at  the  expense  of  the  yearly  meeting. 

The  yearly  meeting  made  good  its  offer  to  compensate  former  owners  of 
slaves  for  legal  expenses.  At  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  1778,  the 
Eastern  Quarter  was  asked  to  raise  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Western  Quarter  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.40  Even 
though  the  committee's  lawyers  won  an  order  from  the  Superior  Court  of 
Edenton  in  1779  for  the  release  of  those  slaves  freed  in  1776-1777,  that  was  the 
year  that  the  legislature  had  responded  with  a  law  nullifying  the  order  and 
confirming  the  earlier  sales  by  the  Perquimans  and  Pasquotank  county  courts. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  yearly  meeting  prepared,  and  then  withheld,  a 
petition  to  the  state  legislature  in  1779  protesting  the  law  of  that  year.  In  1787, 
it  approved  and  presented  to  the  legislature  a  petition  asking  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  (the  Quakers')  former  slaves.  Allen  Jones  presented  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  in  Commons,  where  it  was  approved  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  There  it 
was  debated,  passed  on  first  reading,  but  defeated  on  the  second.41 

Southern  Quakers  have  been  chided  for  their  sober  propriety  and  naive  hope 
that  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  might  bring  the  desired  results,  but  at  least 
it  can  be  said  that  they  were  persistent.  A  new  petition  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1788  returned  to  the  theme.  It  declared: 

That  as  there  are  two  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in  force 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  freedom  of  slaves,  which  we  humbly 
apprehend  is  in  no  wise  Consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Constitution,  &  contrary  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America.  Notwithstanding  we 
believe  those  laws  are  not  Constitutional,  yet  they  have  been 
vigorously  prosecuted  against  Several  Negroes  which  were 
liberated,  by  which  they  are  again  reduced  into  a  State  of  Slavery, 
being  dragged  from  their  lawful  Occupations,  and  Exposed  to 
public  Sale  like  Brute  Beasts  to  parting  of  Man  and  Wife,  and 
parents  of  Children,  against  the  Laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God: 
We  being  again  religiously  concerned  to  lay  this  Suffering  Case 
before  you,  ardently  desiring  that  you  may  take  the  Case  into 
Serious  Consideration,  &  repeal  the  aforesaid  Acts,  &  grant  an  Act 
of  toleration  to  such  as  may  be  Emancipated.42 

Unhappily,  this  petition  did  not  reach  the  legislature,  since  that  body  adjourn- 
ed before  the  petitions  arrived.  A  new  petition  in  1790  repeated  the  appeal  of 
1788,  adding  the  argument  that  the  restriction  against  emancipation  was  a 
violation  of  the  property  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  It  was  incon- 
sistent, argued  the  petition,  "for  any  law  to  remain  in  force,  which  deprives 
them  (the  citizens)  of  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  what  the  same  Law  declares 
to  be  their  property,  in  such  manner  as  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  a 
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duty  they  owe  to  the  Invincible  Father  of  all  the  families  of  the  Earth."  This 
petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  but  in  the  laconic  language  of  the 
report  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  1791,  it  "did  not  have  the  desired  effect."43 
Again  in  1791,  a  petition  was  presented;  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  but 
it  was  rejected  on  second  reading.44  Also  in  1792  a  petition  was  presented,  a  bill 
offered  in  the  House,  and  again  rejected  on  second  reading.45  Another  petition 
followed  in  1793,  and  so  on,  annually,  until  1798.  In  all,  six  separate  bills  were 
introduced  to  attend  to  the  Friends'  request,  but  each  in  turn  was  defeated.46 
The  tenor  of  all  the  petitions  was  similar,  although  the  one  of  1797  explained 
that  it  did  not  "enjoin  general  emancipation."  The  1798  petition  resulted  in  a 
bill  which  was  defeated  by  a  very  large  majority,  but  the  committee  felt  that  it 
was  well  worth  the  effort  to  confront  the  Assembly  with  the  matter.47  Never- 
theless, no  petition  was  prepared  after  that  until  1803.  At  that  time,  a  bill  was 
again  introduced  in  each  house,  survived  two  readings  in  each  house,  but  fell 
on  the  third.48 

One  of  the  earliest  concerns  of  opponents  of  slavery  in  general  was  the  desire 
to  end  the  importation  of  slaves.  This  cause  received  more  sympathetic  atten- 
tion in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  than  the  Quaker  appeals,  and  sometimes 
bills  proposing  the  end  of  importation  were  considered  in  the  same  sessions  as 
the  Quaker  proposals.  Yet,  that  there  were  individuals  in  the  legislature  who 
were  sympathetic  to  the  Quaker  cause  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  bills  were 
repeatedly  introduced  embodying  their  proposals.  Generally,  the  committee 
conveying  the  petitions  reported  friendly  receptions,  even  if  their  requests 
were  rejected. 

Interesting  comment  on  the  atmosphere  in  Raleigh  at  the  time  comes  from 
the  journal  of  Joshua  Evans  of  Pennsylvania,  who  visited  North  Carolina  in 
1796  and  joined  the  yearly  meeting  committee  presenting  a  petition  that  year. 
He  wrote  in  his  Journal: 

We  attended  the  house  of  Common  Council  and  had  a  number  of 
private  conferences  with  members,  who  received  us  kindly,  but 
seemed  mostly  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  the  black  people  . . . 
These  opportunities  were  generally  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I 
thought  the  respect  they  showed  to  me  was  marvelous  ...  All  this 
furnished  me  opportunities  to  touch  their  cruel  laws  and  hardships 
to  which  the  poor  blacks  were  subjected  .  .  .  When  we  came  to 
settle  for  our  board  at  the  tavern  the  man  would  take  no  pay,  he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  visit.49 

A  SICKNESS  IN  THE  SOCIETY 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  the  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  there  is 
clear  evidence  in  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes  of  a  growing  ill- 
ness in  the  Society.  Continual  scolding  from  the  yearly  meeting  about  laxness 
in  attendance  at  meetings  for  worship  indicates  that  there  was  decreasing 
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interest  in  the  general  life  of  the  Society.  Anxiety  over  a  general  apathy 
prompted  the  yearly  meeting  to  send  out  a  special  message  to  the  quarterly 
meetings  in  1797,  and  another  in  1801,  urging  greater  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  life,  and  more  earnest  attention  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
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queries 

A  source  of  much  discouragement  for  Eastern  Friends  was  the  weakening  of 
the  meetings  in  the  eastern  counties  through  transfers  of  membership  to  the 
Western  and  New  Garden  quarterly  meetings,  as  well  as  to  other  states.  In  the 
case  of  the  Trent  River  Meeting  in  1800,  the  entire  body  moved  together  and 
even  retained  its  same  officers.  The  group  went  first  to  Philadelphia,  and  finally 
settled  in  Ohio.51  The  smaller  Quaker  communities  in  Carteret,  Beaufort,  Hyde, 
Craven  and  Jones  counties  eventually  lost  all  their  Quaker  inhabitants  and  the 
meetings  in  those  places  were  laid  down.52  Discouragement  over  the  question 
of  slavery  played  an  important  role  in  this  exodus  from  the  eastern  counties.53 

However,  the  low  state  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina 
was  not  restricted  to  that  region.  It  extended  to  other  parts  of  America,  and 
even  to  England;  the  eighteenth  century  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  period 
of  "quietism"  in  Quaker  history.  In  contrast  to  the  evangelical  fervor  which 
launched  the  movement  and  sent  eager  missionaries  throughout  the  western 
world,  a  spirit  of  narrow  denominationalism  had  captured  the  Society.  No 
longer  did  the  Anglican  Church  need  to  fear  that  North  Carolina  would  go 
Quaker,  for  Quakers  were  busily  disowning  their  own  members  for  conforming 
too  easily  to  the  society  about  them. 

Yet,  even  in  the  face  of  this  growing  apathy,  interest  in  the  slave  question 
continued  to  grow.  Some  North  Carolina  Friends  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
membership  for  blacks  in  their  local  meetings.  It  was  in  1798  that  the  New 
Garden  Quarterly  Meeting  asked  for  permission  of  the  yearly  meeting  to  make 
such  a  move.  Such  a  startling  request  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  for 
study,  and  the  committee  came  back  to  the  plenary  session  with  a  favorable 
report,  saying  that  since  the  Discipline  took  a  clear  stand  in  favor  of  racial 
equality,  the  New  Garden  Quarter  should  "attend  to  the  Discipline  in  that 
respect  without  distinction  as  to  colour."  But  the  yearly  meeting  proved  more 
conservative  than  its  committee.  After  due  deliberation,  it  declared  it  to  be  a 
"weighty  matter"  and  postponed  action  until  the  following  year.54  The  follow- 
ing year,  however,  it  was  postponed  again,  and  in  1800  it  was  finally  denied. 
The  fact  that  the  matter  was  kept  alive  through  three  yearly  meeting  sessions 
indicates  that  it  must  have  had  considerable  support,  but  North  Carolina 
Friends  as  a  whole  were  far  too  conservative  to  approve  such  an  adventurous 
move  at  that  time.  By  some  strange  quirk  of  pyschology,  the  anti-slavery 
Quakers  never  did  receive  blacks  into  membership  before  the  Civil  War, 
although  the  Moravians  did  so  to  a  limited  extent,  and  Baptists  and  others 
evangelized  them  actively.55 

Nevertheless,  the  Society  did  sustain  a  consistent  witness  against  slavery.  The 
struggle  with  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  an  unequal  one,  but  in  their  lone- 
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liness  Friends  had  the  powerful  moral  support  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
That  body  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  antislavery  work  of  American  Friends. 
The  annual  epistles  from  London  praised  American  Quakers  and  in  1781 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  noble  task  of  freeing  the  slaves  "appears  to  be  at 
no  great  distance."  They  gave  an  account  of  British  Friends'  efforts  to  get  Parlia- 
ment to  end  the  slave  trade,  and  called  on  American  Friends  to  pray  for  the 
oppressors  as  well  as  the  oppressed,  for  they  faced  "a  terrible  and  just  retribu- 
tion for  their  evil  acts."56  These  epistles  were  usually  printed  and  distributed 
widely  among  North  Carolina  Friends. 

If  Friends  in  North  Carolina  were  less  optimistic  about  the  chances  of  early 
success  in  the  struggle  against  slavery  than  were  their  British  friends,  they 
were  not  inclined  to  waver  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause.  It  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  be  a  Quaker  and  own  slaves  at  the  same  time.  Dis- 
ownment  for  owning  slaves  was  becoming  more  frequent,  yet  manumission 
remained  difficult.  The  law  continued  to  prescribe  meritorious  service  as  a 
prerequisite  for  manumission,  thus  imposing  a  severe  restriction  on  Friends, 
who  insisted  on  freeing  their  slaves  simply  because  they  believed  slavery  was 
wrong. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MANUMISSION  SOCIETY 

An  important  part  of  the  effort  to  relieve  this  situation  was  the  role  of  Quakers 
in  the  North  Carolina  Manumission  Society.  This  society  was  organized  in  1816 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Osborne,  a  Quaker  minister  and  abolitionist 
from  Tennessee,  who  actually  had  his  roots  at  Center  Meeting  in  North  Carolina. 
Its  purpose  was  to  improve  the  climate  for  manumission  and  eventual  abolition. 
The  constitution  of  the  society  reflected  the  idealism  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  sought  to  extend  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  equality  to  the  black 
portion  of  the  population.57 

A  number  of  members  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  meeting  were  also  members  and  officers  of  the  Manumission  Society. 
Among  these  were  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  Richard,  Nathan  and  James  Mendenhall, 
Aaron  and  Vestal  Coffin,  Asa  Foiger,  Paul  Macy,  Paul  Macy,  Jr.,  Phineas  Albert- 
son,  Daniel  Worth,58  Joseph  Hunt,  Nathan  Hunt,  Phineas  Nixon,  Jr.  and  John 
Beard.59  The  signature  of  Richard  Mendenhall,  which  so  often  appears  in 
Quaker  correspondence,  was  subscribed  to  most  of  the  messages  of  the  Manu- 
mission Society. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Manumission  Society  was  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  visit  the  general  assemblies  of  major  denominations  in  the  state  to  solicit 
their  support  in  the  manumission  effort.  Members  of  the  committee  went  out 
two  by  two  and  returned  with  favorable  responses  from  the  Presbyterians  and 
Moravians,  but  Baptists  and  Methodists  withheld  their  approval.  Nevertheless, 
the  visits  continued  to  remind  the  churches  of  the  iniquity  of  owning  slaves.60 

In  1825,  the  Manumission  Society  undertook  a  survey  of  attitudes  toward 
slavery  in  North  Carolina.  The  report  indicated  that  sixty  percent  of  the  popula- 
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tion  favored  emancipation.  If  this  survey  has  any  credibility,  it  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  legislature.  Was  its  slave  policy  actually  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  population? 

The  presidents  of  this  society  were  required  to  deliver  formal  presidential 
addresses,  which  were  cast  in  somewhat  flowery  language,  and  generally 
advocated  manumission,  colonization  and  abolition.  Quakers  Aaron  Coffin 
and  Moses  Swaim  were  among  those  delivering  such  addresses.  Since  a  major 
purpose  was  to  educate  the  public,  efforts  were  made  to  circulate  these 
addresses  as  widely  as  possible.  In  Greensboro,  William  Swaim  was  generous  in 
giving  space  to  these  and  other  manumission  materials  in  The  Greensbo- 
rough  Patriot. 61  Other  local  papers  tended  to  be  hostile. 

Quakers  had  learned  that  any  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave 
required  help  from  the  legislature,  which  was  not  forthcoming.  The  Manumis- 
sion Society  now  joined  in  the  legislative  struggle.  In  the  state  senate  was 
George  Mendenhall,  a  disowned  Quaker  from  Jamestown,  who,  nevertheless, 
favored  manumission  and  was  attentive  to  the  appeals  of  the  society.  Romulous 
Saunders,  who  represented  the  "Quaker  District"  of  Guilford,  Randolph,  Chat- 
ham and  Alamance  counties,  sometimes  attended  to  their  requests  but  was  not 
actually  an  opponent  of  slavery.  The  Manumission  Society  paralleled  the 
Friends  yearly  meeting  in  submitting  petitions  to  Raleigh  and  Washington. 
They  favored  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  requested  aid  for  the 
American  Colonization  Society.62 

This  matter  of  colonization  kept  recurring  in  the  Manumission  Society  meet- 
ings and  was  always  controversial.  Levi  Coffin,  later  to  become  "president"  of 
the  Underground  Railroad,  withdrew  from  the  society  as  a  young  man  when  he 
became  convinced  that  the  planters  were  using  it  cynically  as  a  method  to  be 
rid  of  undesirable  blacks.63  With  friends,  he  established  a  separate  "anti-slavery 
band"  at  New  Garden. 

Nevertheless,  colonization  sentiment  grew  in  the  Manumission  Society,  and 
in  1826,  Vestal  Coffin,  Levi's  cousin,  was  appointed  to  help  prepare  the  1 19  free 
blacks  who  were  being  sent  to  Haiti  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  the  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  The  society  also  contributed  to  the  expense  of  this 
expedition.64 

Despite  Levi  Coffin's  charge  that  the  Manumission  Society  was  being  manip- 
ulated by  slaveholders  for  their  own  purposes,  many  in  the  society  considered 
themselves  abolitionists.  In  1824,  a  group  at  "newbury"  calling  itself  the  North 
Carolina  Abolition  Society  joined  the  Manumission  Society  and  simply  became 
another  branch.  The  name  seems  not  to  have  been  an  obstacle.  In  his  presi- 
dential address  of  1826,  Moses  Swaim  recommended  sending  a  delegate  to  the 
American  Convention  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore.65 

The  Manumission  Society  expressed  interest  in  the  education  of  blacks. 
Aaron  Coffin  noted  that  Levi  and  Vestal  Coffin  were  operating  a  school  for 
blacks  at  New  Garden  in  1821  and  proposed  that  the  society  undertake  a 
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similar  project.  The  idea  was  approved,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Quakers  con- 
tinued instruction  of  the  free  blacks  under  their  care  in  the  three  R's  and  voca- 
tional skills,  and  at  Salem  the  Moravians  organized  a  Sunday  School  for  blacks 
in  1827.  In  the  latter  school,  adults  as  well  as  children  were  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  recite  Bible  verses.  However,  in  1831,  this  work  came  to  an  end 
when  the  teaching  of  slaves  was  prohibited  by  law.66 

The  Manumission  Society  established  an  important  presence  in  North  Caro- 
lina, even  if  its  clear  accomplishments  were  modest.  Benjamin  Lundy  once 
spoke  to  a  crowd  at  a  militia  muster  in  the  state  and  was  amused  to  find  that  his 
audience  consisted  of  a  curious  mix  of  people  in  Quaker  garb  and  military  uni- 
form. A  local  chapter  of  the  Manumission  Society  was  formed,  and  the  presi- 
dent chosen  was  a  captain  of  militia  and  the  secretary  a  Quaker.67  A  North  Carolina 
reader  wrote  to  Lundy 's  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  in  1826  that  a 
chapter  was  formed  out  of  a  crowd  of  three  hundred  gathered  on  the  Yadkin 
River,  and  "There  was  not  a  Quaker  among  them."68 

At  the  American  Convention  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  held  in  Baltimore  in 
1826,  it  was  announced  that  there  were  one  hundred  manumission  societies  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  forty-five  of  them  being  in  North  Carolina.69  At  its 
height,  the  North  Carolina  Manumission  Society  grew  so  large  it  had  to  be 
divided  into  east  and  west  "ridings,"70  and  membership  was  estimated  at  more 
than  two  thousand.  There  were  a  number  of  Female  Branches  which  busied 
themselves  with  preparing  clothing  for  the  emigres  going  to  Haiti  and  other 
good  works.71 

After  1831,  perhaps  due  to  the  Nat  Turner  troubles  and  harsh  new  legislation, 
membership  fell  off.  The  last  meeting  was  held  at  Marlborough  Friends  Meet- 
tinghouse  in  1834.  The  faithful  attenders  at  this  final  session  were:  for  Center, 
Benj.  Swaim,  John  Leonard  and  Wm.  Raynolds;  Springfield,  Benj.  Millican, 
Joseph  Hiatt,  Sam'l  Hunt  and  Mordecai  Mendenhall;  Union,  Sewell  Farlow, 
Thos.  Fentriss,  Aaron  Stalker,  Nathan  Farlow,  Jr.  and  Joseph  Newlin.  A  scheduled 
meeting  at  Center  Meetinghouse  was  never  held.72 

The  Manumission  Society  had  provided  one  more  channel  for  Friends  to 
work  against  slavery.  It  also  served  as  a  standard  around  which  non-Quakers 
could  rally  in  opposing  slavery.  Through  its  contacts  with  national  organiza- 
tions and  publications,  it  helped  dramatize,  for  a  southern  audience,  the  grow- 
ing opposition  to  slavery  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world.  Obviously,  the  society 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  ending  slavery. 

Undaunted,  the  Quaker  remnant  continued  to  labor  at  the  task  of  "doing  to 
others  as  (they)  would  be  done  by."  They  got  no  help  from  the  legislature, 
which,  instead,  strengthened  the  meritorious  clause  and  demanded  ever  higher 
bond  for  the  manumissions  that  were  permitted.  Every  Quaker  effort  seemed 
to  be  matched  by  a  more  powerful  counter  effort.  There  was  to  be  no  rest  for 
those  who  sought  to  make  freedom  a  reality  for  all. 


Colonization  in  Haiti  and  Africa 


The  dilemma  of  North  Carolina  Friends  grew  more  and  more  serious.  Con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  grievous  sin  for  them  to  own  slaves,  yet  finding  themselves 
prevented  by  law  from  freeing  them,  they  experienced  increasing  anguish  of 
soul.  Especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  they  began  to  think  seriously  of  leaving 
the  state,  and,  in  fact,  large  numbers  of  them  did  so.  Yet,  even  those  who  left 
had  difficulty  satisfying  their  consciences  on  the  matter  of  the  proper  care  of 
the  slaves  whom  they  sought  to  free.  Sometimes  they  simply  became  a  burden 
on  some  other  Friend,  or  if  they  were  commended  to  a  non-Friend,  were  in 
danger  of  falling  back  into  slavery.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  drastic  decision,  and 
in  1808  North  Carolina  Friends  made  one. 

YEARLY  MEETING  OWNERSHIP  OF  SLAVES 

A  state  law  of  1796  authorized  societies  to  hold  and  dispose  of  property,1  and 
the  course  of  the  law  in  North  Carolina  had  established  the  rule  that  a  slave  was 
property,  not  a  legal  person.2  Little  as  they  agreed  with  this  thesis,  Friends 
nevertheless  took  advantage  of  it  in  1808  when  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting 
authorized  certain  of  its  members  to  receive  slaves  in  its  name.3  The  standing 
committee  of  the  yearly  meeting  was  entrusted  with  this  heavy  responsibility, 
and  its  members  were  given  legal  powers  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  yearly 
meeting.  By  this  device,  Friends  as  individuals  would  cease  to  own  slaves,  but 
the  yearly  meeting,  as  a  slave-owner,  could  supervise  their  quasi-freedom, 
protect  them  from  the  county  courts  and  any  heirs  of  Friends  who  might  seek 
to  get  control  of  them,  and  finally  remove  them  to  free  governments. 

The  legality  of  this  procedure  was  questionable,  so  Friends  engaged  the 
eminent  jurist  William  S.  Gaston  as  their  counsel  in  the  transfer  of  titles  for 
slaves  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.4  Judge  Gaston  had  a  keen  personal  interest  in  this 
question.  As  a  Catholic,  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  religious  minority  in  North 
Carolina  and  was  sensitive  to  the  peculiar  problems  which  such  persons  faced. 
But  more  than  that,  he  was  a  man  of  broad  humanitarian  sympathies  and  a 
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declared  foe  of  slavery.  In  a  famous  address  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
he  said  to  the  young  men  of  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  societies  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1832: 

On  you  too,  will  devolve  the  duty  which  has  long  been  neglected, 
but  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  neglected  much  longer,  of 
providing  for  the  mitigation,  and  (is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  in 
North  Carolina?)  for  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  the  worst  evil  that 
afflicts  the  southern  part  of  our  confederacy.  Full  well  do  you 
know  to  what  I  refer,  for  on  this  subject  there  is,  with  all  of  us,  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  which  gives  warning  of  an  approach  to  it. 
Disguise  the  truth  as  we  may,  and  throw  the  blame  where  we  will, 
it  is  slavery  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  keeps  us  back  in 
the  career  of  improvement.  It  stifles  industry  and  represses  enter- 
prise —  it  is  fatal  to  economy  and  providence,  it  discourages  skill, 
impairs  our  strength  as  a  community,  and  poisons  morals  at  the 
fountain-head.5 

Judge  Gaston,  at  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  drew  up  a 
formula  by  which  persons  might  transfer  their  slaves  to  that  body.  Bowing  to 
the  fiction  that  slaves  were  merely  "property,"  it  declared: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  A.B.  of  the  County  of  X  and 
state  aforesaid  and  in  the  consideration  of  my  personal  regard  and 
attachment  to  the  welfare  of  the  religious  society  and  congregation 
of Existing  in  the  County  and  State  aforesaid  and  usual- 
ly known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of and  from 

a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  worship  of  god  as  practiced  in  the 
aforesaid  religious  society  and  congregation,  and  to  advance  the 
temporal  and  eternal  interest  of  those  who  now  or  hereafter  may 
become  members  thereof,  have  given,  granted  alined  confirmed 
and  conveyed  unto  C.D.E.F.  and  G.H.  trustees  of  the  said  society 
and  congregation  duly  appointed  and  to  their  successors  in  office, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  and  in  trust  for  said  society  and  congre- 
gation, the  following  real  Estate  (or  personal  property  as  the  case 
may  be)  that  is  to  say  (here  it  should  be  particularly  specified)  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  lands  and  tenements  (or  goods  and  Chat- 
tels as  the  case  may  be)  unto  them  and  the  said  C.D.E.F.  and  G.H. 
trustees  as  aforesaid  and  their  successors  in  office  duly  to  be 
appointed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  and  in  trust  for  the  said 
religious  society  and  Congregation  forever. 

In  witness,  etc.6 

Judge  Gaston  went  on  to  explain  in  his  covering  letter  that  the  owners  of 
slave  "property"  might  be  held  liable  for  them  if  they  were  caught  in  possession 
of  firearms  (except  when  explicitly  authorized  by  the  master),  and  were  subject 
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to  suit  if  their  slaves  were  not  adequately  clothed,  were  allowed  less  than  one 
quart  of  corn  a  day  for  food,  or  stole  from  someone  other  than  the  master.  The 
wording  of  this  instrument  became  familiar  to  Friends,  and  they  later  always 
spoke  of  conveying  their  slaves  to  the  yearly  meeting. 

Since  most  Quaker  slaveholders  had  already  either  freed  their  slaves  and 
were  merely  holding  them  as  guardians,  or  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  set 
them  free,  the  process  proceeded  apace.  The  agents7  worked  diligently  in  all 
the  quarterly  meetings,  and  in  1814,  after  six  years  of  labor,  they  reported  to 
the  yearly  meeting  that  most  of  the  slaves  still  technically  owned  by  Friends 
were  then  "on  assignment  to  the  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting."8  Since 
there  was  no  immediate  way  to  settle  them  elsewhere,  the  committee  began  to 
hire  out  its  black  charges  and  impound  a  part  of  their  wages  against  future 
expenses  of  travel  and  resettlement.  In  the  meantime,  the  effort  to  persuade 
the  legislature  to  soften  the  laws  on  manumission  continued. 

But  the  mood  of  the  legislature  continued  to  be  unfavorable.  An  anonymous 
message  of  1840,  apparently  addressed  to  Friends  at  large  (only  a  fragment 
survives),  stated  the  dilemma  which  North  Carolina  Friends  faced  at  the  time 
the  yearly  meeting  authorized  itself  to  own  slaves.  At  that  time,  says  the  paper, 
there  were  still  several  hundred  former  slaves  whose  legal  title  was  held  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  law  prevented  them  from  setting  them 
free,  and  they  could  not  hold  them  in  bondage  because  they  were  prohibited 
from  doing  so  "not  only  by  the  dictates  of  conscience  but  by  an  order  of 
society."  The  yearly  meeting  "remonstrated  and  petitioned  the  legislature 
almost  continuously  for  the  liberty  to  set  their  people  free  and  for  them  to  be 
corrected  and  protected  by  law  as  freeborn  persons  are,  The  Government 
instead  of  granting  relief  have  manifested  a  disposition  unfriendly  to  our 
memorials."9 

COLONIZATION  AUTHORIZED 

It  was  such  circumstances  which  led  to  the  decision  of  1808,  and  the  continu- 
ing rigidity  of  the  legislature  drew  the  Society  to  another  important  decision  in 
1824.  At  the  yearly  meeting  of  that  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult 
"the  Haitian  Agent  in  this  Country"  and  proceed  "as  wisely  and  prudently  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit  and  remove  as  many  of  them  (i.e.,  black  persons 
held  by  the  yearly  meeting)  as  are  willing  to  go  to  that  place  or  elsewhere."  The 
committee  was  given  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  get  started. 
Reluctant  though  they  may  have  been,  North  Carolina  Quakers  were 
embarking  on  a  colonization  venture. 

Apparently  it  was  the  abolitionist  Benjamin  Lundy  who  encouraged  North 
Carolina  Friends  to  make  this  decision.  At  least,  he  took  credit  for  it.  He  had 
given  lectures  in  North  Carolina  during  1824  and  had  himself  sent  eleven  slaves 
to  Haiti  when  a  Baptist  named  David  Patterson  gave  them  to  him  to  be  freed. 
He  claimed  to  have  persuaded  North  Carolina  Friends  to  send  their  slaves  to 
Haiti.10 
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In  1824,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  replaced  the  standing  committee,  and  on 
January  4,  1826,  that  body  reiterated  the  devotion  of  North  Carolina  Friends  to 
colonization  and  emigration  by  recording  the  following  minute: 

It  is  therefore  the  United  judgment  of  the  Meeting  that  they  (the 
slaves)  must  be  removed  to  another  government,  which  they  may 
choose;  and  they  be  informed  that  they  make  a  choice  of  place, 
and  that  we  will  assist  in  bearing  the  expense  of  their  emigration, 
and  if  they  will  not  comply,  that  they  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences.11 

On  July  10,  another  minute  explained  that  the  "people  of  colour"  were  to  be 
removed  to  places  outside  the  United  States  to  better  their  condition.  However, 
in  the  case  of  those  "entangled  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  with  those  held  by 
agents  and  members  of  the  yearly  meeting,  the  meeting  deems  it  best  to  be 
sent  to  Free  States."12 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  colonization  was  later  discredited  by  friends 
of  the  slave  that  Friends'  vigorous  espousal  of  the  cause  has  been  little 
emphasized.  Actually,  the  response  to  the  colonization  decision  was  immediate 
and  favorable.  In  November  of  1825,  the  agents  of  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing reported  that  506  "people  of  colour"  had  already  been  removed  to  Haiti.13 
Just  how  they  got  there  does  not  emerge  from  the  Quaker  records,  but  eastern 
North  Carolina  Friends  were  near  the  ports  of  Newbern,  Beaufort  and  Elizabeth 
City,  and  it  was  possible  to  book  passage  to  the  Caribbean  occasionally. 
Perhaps  it  was  done  in  this  informal  way. 

In  1826,  however,  a  formal  expedition  sailed  from  Beaufort  aboard  the  Sally 
Ann.  It  was  a  carefully  planned  undertaking,  with  "Quaker  Free  Negroes,"  as 
black  persons  held  by  Quakers  were  then  being  called,  coming  from  as  far 
away  as  Deep  River,  near  present  High  Point.  Phineas  Nixon  and  John  Fellow 
were  appointed  to  go  along  and  see  to  the  proper  reception  of  their  charges  in 
Haiti.  There  was  a  total  of  1 19  blacks  aboard  this  ship.  The  breakdown  of  the 
passenger  list,  as  it  appears  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  was  as 
follows: 

54  —  emigrants  assigned  by  Friends  to  yearly  meeting  agents 

55  —  Negroes  under  the  care  of  Friends  who  had  not  previously 

assigned  them  to  the  yearly  meeting 
8  —  free  persons  intermarried  with  Negroes  held  by  the  Society 
2  —  persons  held  by  a  non-Friend14 

The  non-Friend  contributed  twenty  dollars  toward  the  expenses  of  his  two 
freed  slaves,  and  the  Manumission  Society  promised  the  balance.15 

In  the  report  that  Nixon  and  Fellow  submitted  on  their  return,  they  stated 

that  the  Sally  Ann  had  docked  at  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti,  on  July  6,  1826,  and  that  her 

[passengers  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  "citizens  of  the  place."  The 
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government  undertook  to  look  after  them  for  four  months  free  of  charge. 
Several  people  came  up  to  request  immigrants  for  employment,  but  most  of 
them  chose  to  go  on  "the  farms  of  a  few  principal  men  of  the  place"  where  they 
were  to  become  tenants,  with  small  plots  to  cultivate  for  themselves. 

President  Jean  Pierre  Boyer  had  previously  circulated  an  offer  of  a  gratuity  of 
land  to  each  immigrant,  but  the  military  authorities  informed  the  newcomers 
that  the  land  grants  had  been  discontinued  due  to  the  instability  of  previous 
immigrants.16  However,  land  was  offered  as  a  reward  to  those  who  proved  to 
be  industrious  and  reliable,  and  the  agents  believed  that  at  least  some  of  the 
new  immigrants  would  try  to  erase  the  poor  reputation  established  by  their 
predecessors.  At  worst,  they  concluded,  freedom  in  Haiti  would  still  be  better 
than  slavery  in  North  Carolina.17 

Phineas  Nixon's  account  of  the  reception  in  Haiti  reflects  the  labor  shortage 
in  the  island  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  devastating  wars  and  massacres 
which  had  wracked  Haiti  for  years.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
one  B.  Bayar18  on  May  8,  1827,  to  Phineas  Nixon.  In  it  he  requested  twenty 
husbandmen  by  profession  to  come  with  their  families  to  work  his  sugar  planta- 
tion near  Jacmel.  He  offered  to  advance  passage  money,  which  could  be 
deducted  from  the  first  crop,  or  he  could  give  them  a  sharecrop  arrangement.19 

The  labor  shortage  is  reflected  again  in  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Benjamin 
Lundy,  the  great  abolitionist  propagandist  and  promoter.  In  repeated  letters  to 
Phineas  Nixon,  clerk  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting,  he  urged  Friends  to  send  unlimited  numbers  of  black  people  to  Haiti 
on  his  own  plan.  This  would  involve  no  cost  to  Friends  and  was  to  be  handled 
through  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Haiti.  The  Society  offered  contracts  which, 
in  effect,  made  the  immigrants  indentured  servants  for  three  years.  There  are 
frequent  expressions  of  dislike  for  the  Lundy  arrangement  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  possibly  because  of  the  indenture  feature. 
The  records  indicate  that  the  usual  procedure  followed  by  Friends  involved 
direct  contracts  with  the  shipowners,  with  passage  prepaid.  This  was  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Sally  Ann. 

INTEREST  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING 

The  colonization  venture  was  not  undertaken  in  the  dark.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  expense  involved,  North  Carolina  Friends  early  appealed  to  their  co- 
religionists in  other  places  for  help.  On  January  24,  1826,  Thomas  Wistar 
responded  on  behalf  of  the  Philadephia  Yearly  Meeting  to  such  an  appeal. 
Indicating  a  feeling  of  brotherly  sympathy  toward  North  Carolina  Friends,  he 
nevertheless  wanted  some  hard  facts  before  Philadelphia  committed  itself  to 
substantial  aid.  This  led  to  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Quaker- 
held  Negroes  in  North  Carolina.20 

In  his  reply  to  Thomas  Wistar,  Nathan  Mendenhall  reported  that  734  black 
persons  were  under  the  care  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  1825,  with  one  quarterly 
meeting  not  reporting.  From  among  these,  out  of  150  held  in  the  Contentnea 
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Quarterly  Meeting,  about  thirty  were  disposed  to  go  to  Haiti.  In  July,  Menden- 
hall  again  wrote  to  Wistar  reporting  on  the  119  who  had  sailed  for  Haiti  and 
indicating  the  preferences  of  those  remaining.  Liberia  was  the  favorite  choice 
of  a  destination,  with  the  West  next;  ninety-nine  preferred  to  stay  where  they 
were;  seventy-eight  were  entangled  in  lawsuits,  and  thirty  or  forty  were  in  an 
unclear  legal  position. 

The  response  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  survey  made  by 
North  Carolina  Friends  was  a  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  September 
of  1826, 21  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  three  thousand  dollar  contribu- 
tion.22 The  stipulation  with  the  contribution  of  1826  was  that  it  should  be  used 
"in  the  removal  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  to  Ohio,  Indiana  or  other  free 
states."  Very  early  in  the  Haitian  venture,  opposition  began  to  be  voiced  by 
some  Friends  in  North  Carolina  as  well  as  elsewhere.  By  1827,  Aaron  White,  of 
the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting,  wrote  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  that  he  considered 
Haiti  out  of  the  question  since  he  found  the  "French  Government"  unsuitable.23 
Yet,  Quaker-held  Negroes  continued  to  go  to  Haiti.  In  1828,  Nathan  Mendenhall 
requested  passage  for  eight  to  ten  blacks  on  the  Captain  Douglas.24  Thomas 
Kennedy  went  there  in  1828  under  instructions  from  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
to  negotiate  with  the  government  for  the  refunding  of  port  charges  on  the 
emigrants  who  had  gone  out  on  the  Sally  Ann,  and  to  visit  those  and  other 
immigrants  on  the  island.  He  claimed  to  have  visited  them  all  and  found  some 
of  them  "unpleasantly  situated."25 

Samuel  Radcliff,  an  ex-slave,  was  with  Thomas  Kennedy  on  the  voyage  to 
Haiti  in  1828.  In  a  letter  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  from  Haiti,  he  reported  a  highly 
unpleasant  trip  of  thirty-eight  days.  But,  however  "unpleasantly  situated"  he 
and  Kennedy  may  have  found  some  of  the  emigrants  to  Haiti,  Radcliff  was 
making  plans  to  save  his  money  and  go  back  to  North  Carolina  in  a  few  years  to 
buy  his  two  children  and  take  them  back  to  Haiti  with  him.  He  seems  to  have 
been  convinced  that  freedom  in  Haiti  was,  indeed,  preferable  to  slavery  in 
North  Carolina.26 

The  yearly  meeting  records  have  little  to  say  about  Haiti  for  a  number  of 
years  following  1828,  except  to  reflect,  occasionally,  uneasiness  with  the 
venture.  A  family  tradition  repeated  by  Hugh  Moore,  a  descendant  of  those 
early  Eastern  families,  has  Quaker  Free  Negroes  on  one  plantation  in  virtual 
revolt  against  their  Quaker  guardian.  According  to  the  story,  a  very  large  black 
man  threw  his  Quaker  patron  to  the  ground  and  held  him  there  until  he  would 
promise  not  to  send  him  to  Haiti.27 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Haitian  colonization  continued.  In  1832,  Benjamin 
Mace  reported  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  from  New  Bern  about  his  success  in 
shipping  forty-three  Quaker-held  Negroes  to  Haiti  the  day  before.  His  letter  is 
jubilant.  He  said  he  felt  "better  than  I  was  before  they  sailed."  With  this 
contingent  gone  and  four  more  persons  to  go  the  next  day,  he  found  "a  balance 
of  Quaker  Negroes  very  few  in  Newbern,  or  none  that  I  know  of .  .  ."28  Mace's 
elation  reflected  not  only  the  difficulty  of  assembling  these  people  and  arrang- 
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ing  their  passage,  but  also  their  frequent  reluctance  to  go. 
THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY  AND  LIBERIA 

Concurrently  with  colonization  in  Haiti  was  colonization  in  Liberia.  Haiti  was, 
of  course,  much  closer,  and  transportation  was  more  easily  arranged,  but 
rumors  of  poor  conditions  in  Haiti  created  pause  in  the  minds  of  some.  There 
had  been  a  rumor  that  a  shipload  of  ex-slaves  bound  for  Haiti  actually  landed  in 
New  Orleans  instead,  where  they  were  resold  into  slavery.29  But  the  attitude 
toward  both  Haiti  and  Liberia  fluctuated  from  time  to  time. 

The  Liberian  project  was  the  child  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and 
it  was  conceived  on  a  grand  scale.  It  grew  out  of  a  resolution  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  of  December  23,  1816,  requesting  the  governor  to  correspond  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  territory  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,"  or  some  other  place,  to  settle  "free  people  of  color."  A  few 
days  later  a  group  of  "southern  gentlemen"  met  in  Washington  and  organized 
the  American  Colonization  Society  for  that  general  purpose.  Resettlement  was 
to  be  with  the  consent  of  those  to  be  removed,  of  course.  The  society  was  con- 
ceived as  a  national  undertaking,  but  leadership  remained  largely  in  southern 
hands;  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  most  of  the  repatriated  blacks  would  be  from 
the  South.30  Bushrod  Washington,  nephew  and  heir  of  George  Washington, 
served  as  its  president,  as  did  James  Madison  in  advanced  age.  In  North 
Carolina,  supporters  included  James  Iredell,  who  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state  in  1827  while  serving  as  president  of  the  Edenton  Auxiliary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society.31 

In  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  the  postmaster,  David  Lindsay,  was  treasurer 
of  the  local  auxiliary.32  Quakers  in  North  Carolina  were  among  the  most  loyal 
supporters.  Although  Philadelphia  Quakers  at  first  opposed  the  movement,  the 
depth  of  the  commitment  of  their  North  Carolina  co-religionists  caused  them  to 
become  heavy  supporters  of  the  movement  financially,  although  always  with 
certain  reservations.  In  Pasquotank  County,  North  Carolina,  Isaac  Overman,  a 
Quaker,  was  president  of  the  local  auxiliary.33  Frequent  correspondents  with 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Colonization  Society  were  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  an 
ardent  defender  of  colonization,  Richard,  Mary  and  Nathan  Mendenhall, 
Phineas  Albertson,  Caleb  and  Miles  White,  Jonas  Mace  and  George  Swaim,  all 
Quakers. 

The  policy  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  to  send  out  salaried 
agents  into  any  communities  that  would  receieve  them  and  organize  local 
auxiliaries.  Usually,  the  place  of  meeting  was  a  church,  and  the  object  was  to 
promote  the  colonization  scheme  and  raise  money.  But  from  its  inception,  the 
American  Colonization  Society  tried  to  get  the  federal  government  to  under- 
write the  expense  of  the  project.  While  it  never  met  with  complete  success,  the 
Liberian  colony  could  never  have  been  established  without  the  help  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  which  secured  a  beachhead  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
fended  off  slaving  ships.  In  1819,  Congress  appropriated  one  hundred  thousand 
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dollars  for  the  American  Colonization  Society  after  intense  lobbying  and  over 
the  objection  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State.34  Of  far  greater 
value  than  this  sum  of  money  was  the  semi-official  status  of  the  colony,  which 
in  many  ways  placed  the  prestige  and  resources  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment behind  it. 

After  a  false  start  on  Sherbo  Island,  where  the  original  eighty  settlers  all 
perished  of  disease  and  the  strange  climate,  a  viable  community  was  finally 
established  on  the  mainland  after  further  privation  and  loss  of  life.  It  was  to  this 
fledgling  colony  that  North  Carolina  Friends  sent  some  of  their  ex-slaves 
between  1827  and  1831. 

Liberia  appealed  to  many  Friends  for  a  time  as  the  homeland  of  the  black 
man  to  which  he  was  returning  —  even  though  none  had  ever  been  there 
before.  Relations  with  the  American  Colonization  Society  were  so  intimate  that 
Stephen  B.  Weeks  said  that  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  became  something 
of  a  collection  agency  for  it.35  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  substantial  sums  that 
North  Carolina  Friends  received  from  Friends  groups  elsewhere  were  channeled  to 
the  Colonization  Society,  though  North  Carolina  Friends  themselves  contributed 
heavily  to  it.  So  strongly  did  North  Carolina  Friends  believe  in  the  colonization 
venture  that  when  the  Colonization  Society  found  itself  short  of  funds  in  1826, 
the  meeting  for  sufferings  authorized  its  finance  committee  to  borrow  five 
hundred  dollars  to  pay  its  pledge  to  that  group.36  When  the  preparation  of  an 
expedition  to  Liberia  faltered  later  in  the  year,  Nathan  Mendenhall,  acting  for 
the  meeting  for  sufferings,  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society  in 
Washington  informing  him  that  the  five  hundred  dollars  was  available  to  accel- 
erate the  work.37  In  1827,  the  treasurer  of  the  Colonization  Society  drew  on 
Nathan  Mendenhall  for  the  five  hundred  dollars  and  an  additional  two  hundred 
fifty  dollars.38  He  confided  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  that  the  Colonization  Society 
owed  him  heavily  for  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Nautilus  to  Liberia  and  that  it  was 
in  debt  in  the  amount  of  six  thousand  dollars.39  The  only  liquid  assets  it  had  on 
hand  at  the  time  were  the  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting.40 

The  gratitude  of  the  Colonization  Society  was  expressed  with  profusion  by 
R.R.  Gurley,  executive  secretary,  to  Richard  Mendenhall,  as  early  as  1825.  In 
the  name  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  he 
declared  that  they  would  "ever  aim  to  secure  the  important  aid  of  your  very 
responsible  Christian  Body,  which  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  sect  to  the  relief  and  improvement  of  the 
African  race  and  persevered  in  efforts  for  its  benefit  with  a  degree  of  consistency 
and  human  zeal,  of  which  no  other  denomination  of  Christendom  can  boast."41 

With  its  national  organization  and  romantic  appeal,  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  managed  to  get  much  more  public  attention  for  Liberia  than  ever 
attended  the  Haitian  venture.  The  Greensborough  Patriot  reprinted  an  article 
from  the  African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal  for  its  readers  in  1826.  Featur- 
ed on  the  front  page,  it  was  entitled  "Memorial  of  the  American  Colonization 
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Society  to  the  Several  States,"  and  called  for  the  aid  of  the  "General  Govern- 
ment" and  the  state  governments  to  the  Liberian  colony,  which  it  described  in 
glowing  terms.  It  restated  the  policy  of  the  Colonization  Society,  which  was  to 
"remove,  with  their  own  consent,  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  the  free  coloured 
population  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  such  as  hereafter  may 
become  free."42 

Some  supporters  of  the  cause  were  more  specific  and  spoke  in  terms  of  trans- 
porting the  entire  black  population  back  to  Africa.  The  Greensborough  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Society  passed  a  resolution  in  1826  calling  on  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  to  request  the  General  Government  to  employ  a  part  of  the 
navy  to  help  the  Society  "to  remove  free  people  of  colour  to  its  colony  in 
Africa."43  The  African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal  carried  an  article  in 
1825  with  a  neat  formula  for  a  subtle  kind  of  genocide,  by  which  only  people  of 
childbearing  age  would  be  removed,  leaving  the  American  black  population  to 
dwindle  gradually  to  zero.44 

THE  BRIG  DORIS 

However,  correspondence  of  the  Colonization  Society  with  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  reveals  a  well-meaning  organiza- 
tion with  broad  humanitarian  sympathies.  Friends  had  good  reason  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  Society.  The  relationship  had  begun  in  1819,  when  the 
yearly  meeting  had  agreed  to  raise  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  work  of  the 
Colonization  Society.45  In  1825,  David  White  reported  to  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings that  "sixteen  of  ours"  had  gone  out  from  Norfolk  for  Liberia  under  the 
American  Colonization  Society.46  In  1826,  when  the  brig  Doris  sailed  for 
Liberia,  she  had  fifty  Quaker-held  Negroes  aboard.47  The  Doris  made  another 
voyage  in  1827,  bearing  sixty-seven  black  persons  who  had  been  under  the 
care  of  North  Carolina  Friends.48 

The  emigration  of  such  numbers  of  people  to  Liberia  and  Haiti  caused 
considerable  commotion.  First,  the  agents  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  went 
about  among  the  blacks  encouraging  them  to  go.  In  spite  of  the  terse  wording 
of  the  statement  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  1826  that  the  blacks  under 
their  care  "must  abide  by  the  consequences"  if  they  refused  to  emigrate,  the 
evidence  is  that  emigration  was  genuinely  voluntary  and  that  no  undue  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear.  The  agents  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  were 
zealous,  however,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  the  agents  of  the  Eastern 
Quarter  protested  that  they  were  too  much  so.49  As  was  indicated  in  the  report 
to  Thomas  Wistar  for  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  there  were  always  black 
persons  who  preferred  to  stay  in  North  Carolina,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
exercise  this  preference.  The  agents  informed  their  charges  when  an  expedi- 
tion was  planned,  however,  and  tried  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  also  did  direct  recruiting  for  their  expedi- 
tions in  the  Friends  communities.  John  Kennedy,  an  agent  for  the  Society, 
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wrote  to  R.R.  Gurley  from  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  October  3,  1826, 
and  reported  that  he  had  won  the  goodwill  of  Thomas  Trueblood,  Benjamin 
Pritchard,  Caleb  Morris  and  Aaron  White,  of  that  area.  They  were  all  Quakers. 
Trueblood  told  him  that  he  had  two  fine  women,  mother  and  daughter,  that  he 
thought  would  go.  Pritchard  had  two  men  to  go  and  informed  him  that  he  could 
probably  get  as  many  as  twenty  from  that  "immediate  quarter."50 

The  recruiting  at  that  time  was  for  yet  another  sailing  of  the  brig  Doris  from 
Norfolk.  Josiah  Parker  gave  an  interesting  report  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
of  his  own  experience  in  getting  forty-one  of  his  own  charges  to  Norfolk  for  that 
expedition.  First,  they  all  were  supplied  with  new  clothes,  apparently  a  routine 
procedure  for  all  groups  to  be  resettled,  whether  abroad  or  in  the  West.  Large 
bolts  of  cloth  were  purchased  wholesale,  and  the  Quaker  women  cut  it  up  and 
fashioned  garments  from  it.  Since  it  had  been  nearly  two  years  since  the  first 
Quaker-free  Negroes  had  gone  to  Liberia,  this  group  must  surely  have  been 
eager  to  be  going  to  a  land  where  a  black  man  could  hold  his  head  high  because 
everyone  else  was  black.  They  must  have  been  impatient  for  the  African 
tropics  while  they  shivered  in  the  cold  of  the  North  Carolina  winter.  Parker 
reported  that  most  of  them  were  eager  to  go  to  "the  land  of  their  forefathers."51 
The  preparations  for  this  voyage  of  the  Doris  seem  to  have  stirred  up  a  regular 
fever  for  going  to  Liberia. 

The  Parker  group  of  black  people  traveled  to  Norfolk  in  two  large  rented 
wagons.  Since  it  was  winter,  it  was  cold  and  rained  incessantly.  The  roads 
turned  into  a  sea  of  mud,  and  the  journey  was  delayed  because  of  it.  Yet,  when 
they  got  to  Norfolk,  the  brig  Doris  had  not  yet  arrived.  John  Kennedy,  reporting 
to  the  Washington  office  of  the  Colonization  Society  from  Norfolk,  reported  the 
arrival  of  the  wagons  with  their  forty-one  or  forty-two  blacks  aboard  with  their 
baggage.  All  of  them,  he  said,  had  been  reared  in  Friends  families  or  liberated 
"through  their  instrumentality."  Nor  was  this  a  group  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Only  one  of  them  was  sixty  years  old,  a  third  were  children  under  twelve,  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  were  between  fifteen  and  fifty-two.52 

But  the  emigrants  faced  frustration,  for  the  brig  Doris  had  not  yet  arrived. 
John  McPhail  owned  a  large  house  in  Norfolk,  so  he  lodged  the  people  there, 
thinking  it  would  be  for  only  a  few  days.  The  days  wore  on,  and  with  the  crowd- 
ing, the  miserable  weather  and  the  idleness,  doubts  arose  to  plague  the 
emigrants.  They  had  made  the  difficult  decision  to  break  with  the  past,  and  now 
some  began  to  wonder  if  they  had  done  the  right  thing.  To  make  matters 
worse,  local  blacks  and  some  whites  began  to  taunt  them  and  ridicule  their 
resolve  to  go  to  remote  and  primitive  Africa. 

On  January  22,  John  Kennedy  again  wrote  to  the  Colonization  Society  to 
report  that  not  only  had  the  brig  Doris  not  arrived,  but  that  thirty-two  blacks 
expected  by  barge  from  North  Carolina  had  not  arrived  because  the  canal  had 
frozen  over.  At  length,  Kennedy  sent  two  covered  wagons  to  pick  up  the 
luckless  emigres  stalled  in  the  canal.  In  the  meantime,  Quaker  Aaron  White  and 
his  wife  arrived  in  Norfolk  from  North  Carolina  expecting  to  see  the  black 
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people  off  to  Africa,  since  most  of  those  coming  by  canal  had  been  under  their 
influence.  Learning  that  the  barge  was  frozen  in  the  canal,  the  Whites  turned 
around  and  went  back  to  make  sure  that  the  passengers  were  properly  treated 
as  they  were  transferred  to  the  wagons.  By  January  24  the  group  from  the 
barge  had  arrived,  making  a  total  of  eighty-four  Quaker-held  Negroes  in 
Norfolk  awaiting  passage  for  Liberia  aboard  the  Doris. 

A  week  later,  on  February  1,  the  group  was  still  waiting.  Kennedy  again 
wrote  to  R.R.  Gurley  at  Washington  to  report  that  the  emigrants  were  tired  of 
waiting  and  were  getting  restless.  Some  were  taking  local  jobs  at  miserable 
wages,  and  others  were  wandering  off  without  leave.  Eventually,  most  of  the 
wanderers  came  back,  but  one  man  simply  disappeared.53  Just  when  the  Doris 
did  finally  arrive  is  not  clear,  but  on  March  19,  John  McPhail  wrote  to  the 
Colonization  Society:  "After  the  Doris  sailed  .  .  ,"54 

Word  soon  reached  the  Carolina  plantations  about  the  miserable  time  the 
black  emigrants  had  in  Norfolk  waiting  for  the  brig  Doris.  It  caused  so  much 
unhappiness  among  those  remaining  that  they  began  to  lose  interest  in  Liberia, 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  persuasive  efforts  of  Josiah  Parker  and  Aaron  White  had 
come  to  naught.  The  spell  had  been  broken.  Then,  after  the  ship  finally  did 
leave,  there  was  anxious  waiting  for  word  from  Liberia.  On  July  29,  Josiah 
Parker  wrote  to  Richard  Mendenhall  at  Jamestown,  North  Carolina,  that  no 
more  black  persons  would  consent  to  go  to  Liberia  until  they  had  word  from 
those  who  had  already  gone.55  Aaron  White  wrote  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  in  the 
same  vein  on  August  23. 56 

Quite  unkown  to  Aaron  White,  word  had  already  been  received  from  the 
Doris  when  he  wrote.  Two  days  before  his  letter,  R.R.  Gurley  had  written  to 
Nathan  Mendenhall  reporting  that  word  had  come  back  from  the  Doris  that  her 
passengers  had  arrived  safely,  were  well,  and  were  happily  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  True,  two  small  children  had  died  enroute,  but  in  terms  of  the 
hazards  of  sea  travel  at  that  time,  Gurley  thought  that  was  a  very  modest  loss. 
The  letter  was  ecstatic  as  he  described  the  tropical  paradise  to  which  the  poor 
ex-slaves  had  gone.  Like  much  of  the  colonization  literature,  it  is  reminiscent  of 
the  early  literature  about  America.57 

Just  as  the  long  delay  in  the  departure  of  the  Doris  in  early  1827  had  caused 
so  much  disillusionment,  now  the  good  news  from  Liberia  stirred  up  new 
enthusiasm.  By  November  9,  1827,  the  Doris  was  back  in  Norfolk  harbor  with  a 
load  of  eighty-two  persons  ready  to  leave  for  Liberia  the  next  morning.  That 
time,  there  was  no  delay,  and  the  emigrants  were  addressed  before  their 
departure  by  a  Mr.  Hinshaw  and  "another  clergyman,"  amid  fervent  prayers 
for  a  safe  voyage.58  The  extent  of  Quaker  involvement  in  this  sailing,  however, 
is  not  clear. 

THE  NAUTILUS 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  Quaker  interest,  however,  in  the  sailing  of  the  good 
ship  Nautilus  shortly  thereafter.  In  preparation  for  this  event,  Nathan  Menden- 
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hall  and  Phineas  Albertson  had  been  busily  recruiting  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  In  a  letter  to  R.R.  Gurley  on  October  9,  1827,  Nathan  Menden- 
hall  wrote  that  he  had  the  assent  of  sixty  or  seventy  "people  of  colour"  to  go  to 
Liberia.59  On  November  22,  he  wrote  to  John  McPhail  at  Norfolk  that  forty-five 
blacks  were  believed  to  be  on  their  way  to  that  city  from  Northampton  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  that  twenty-five  were  to  go  from  Pasquotank  and 
Perquimans  counties.  At  that  time  he  was  planning  to  go  to  Wayne  County, 
where  he  hoped  to  collect  forty  more  emigrants,  arriving  with  them  in  Norfolk 
Dn  December  5.60 

On  December  9,  Mendenhall  wrote  to  Gurley  confirming  his  arrival  in 
Norfolk  and  announcing  the  presence  in  that  port  of  164  persons  awaiting 
passage  to  Liberia.  Of  these,  144  were  from  North  Carolina,  eleven  from 
Baltimore,  seven  from  Richmond,  and  two  from  the  "Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia." 
rhe  ship  sailed  on  December  16,  1827,  with  164  emigrants  on  board.  Also  on 
Doard  were  the  Quaker  agents,  Nathan  Mendenhall  and  Phineas  Albertson, 
who  had  determined  to  go  along  as  far  as  the  Virginia  Capes.  Two  days  later 
:hey  disembarked,  and  at  that  time  the  ship  was  still  windbound  and  was 
jnable  to  put  out  to  sea  until  December  28. 61  The  meeting  for  sufferings  of 
viorth  Carolina  paid  $1 132.48  3/4  for  the  "outfits  and  embarcation"  of  142  per- 
sons aboard  the  Nautilus.  The  other  twenty-two  were  paid  for  by  other 
nterested  persons.62 

The  Nautilus  arrived  in  Liberia  after  a  passage  of  fifty  days  and  a  loss  of  "only 
three"  infants  and  one  four-year-old  boy,  all  of  whom  were  sick  before  they  left 
Norfolk.  John  McPhail  accompanied  this  crossing  and  reported  to  Nathan 
Mendenhall  in  some  detail  on  his  return.  He  found  the  colony  prospering,  and 
some  of  the  colonists  had  returned  on  the  Nautilus  to  visit  relatives  and  recruit 
for  the  colony.  Unfortunately,  Captain  Hatton,  of  the  Nautilus,  was  stricken 
with  an  illness  while  in  port  in  Liberia  and  died  there.63 

McPhail's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  other  correspondents  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings.  In  December  of  1828,  one  John  C.  Stanly,64  of  New  Bern,  wrote  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  offering  his  son  to  accompany  one  of  the  Friends'  ships 
to  Liberia,  and  reported:  "I  have  seen  letters  from  some  of  the  persons  sent  out 
by  Friends  from  Beaufort  they  are  much  pleased  with  their  situation."65  Maria 
Miller,  a  Friend  resident  in  New  Bern,  wrote  Nathan  Mendenhall  at  about  the 
same  time:  "The  young  man  who  went  with  those  emigrants  to  Liberia,  we 
understand  he  has  returned,  brought  favorable  news,  said  they  arrived  there 
safe  and  were  gratefully  received,  in  token  of  which  there  was  a  grand  Publick 
dinner  given  at  the  Hotel."  There  was  an  ominous  note  in  Maria  Miller's  letter, 
however.  She  had  received  reports  that  in  New  Bern  some  of  those  who  had 
refused  to  go  to  Liberia  were  in  jail  and  would  probably  be  sold  into  slavery.66 

For  whatever  reason,  a  new  hesitancy  now  developed  toward  Liberia.  Some 
of  the  letters  from  the  colonists  were  unfavorable.  A  Mr.  Ashmun,  agent  in 
Liberia  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  complained  of  the  large  number 
of  superannuated  and  uncooperative  individuals  who  had  come  out  to  the 
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colony,  and  announced  a  policy  of  requiring  certificates  "stating  that  those  tha 
wish  to  emigrate  are  industrious,  etc.  .  .  "67  Caleb  White,  writing  to  Phinea: 
Albertson  in  July  of  1828,  requested  that  no  Friends  from  the  meeting  foi 
sufferings  come  to  the  Eastern  Quarter  at  that  time  because  of  the  conviction  o 
the  trustees  of  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  that  the  general  disposition  o 
their  charges  was  hostile  to  Liberia.68 

NAT  TURNER  REBELLION  STIRS  NEW  INTEREST  IN  EMIGRATION 

Despite  the  apparent  end  of  emigration  to  Africa  from  eastern  Nortl 
Carolina,  a  desperate  situation  arose  in  1831  and  1832  which  revived  interest  ir 
Liberia  once  again.  Slave  masters  had  always  been  very  sensitive  to  insurrec 
tions,  real  or  imagined,  distant  or  nearby.  The  Denmark  Vesey  "Insurrection' 
in  Charlestown  in  1822,  which  was  nipped  in  the  bud  before  anything  reall> 
happened,  nevertheless  spread  alarm  among  slaveholders  everywhere.69  Slave 
revolts  in  the  West  Indies  caused  great  anxiety  on  the  continent. 

It  was  the  Nat  Turner  Rebellion  in  1831,  however,  and  the  resulting  massacre 
of  some  fifty  whites  at  Southampton,  Virginia,  that  spread  terror  throughout! 
eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  happened  only  a  few  miles  from  the  old 
Quaker  communities  in  Perquimans,  Gates  and  Northampton  counties  in  North 
Carolina.  Soon  after  the  massacre,  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  two  black 
persons  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  immediately  executed  to  save  them 
from  lynching.  Thirty  blacks  were  jailed  in  Duplin  County,  twenty-five  in 
Sampson  County,  and  fifteen  in  New  Hanover  County.  Two  were  hanged  in 
Onslow  County,  and  about  fifteen  were  murdered  by  mobs  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.70 

THE  JULIUS  PRINGLE 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  fear  then  existing  in  the  black  community,  Jonas 
Mace  found  himself  charged  with  the  care  of  a  group  of  forty  or  fifty  ex-slaves 
who  belonged  to  the  yearly  meeting  and  were  living  in  Core  Sound,  a  com- 
munity where  few  Friends  remained  at  the  time.  In  March  of  1832,  Mace  wrote 
to  Nathan  Mendenhall  from  Beaufort  explaining  that  these  persons  were  of  the 
"Howard  and  Brown  set,"  that  he  had  been  put  to  much  trouble  and  expense 
by  them,  and  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
sold  into  slavery.  It  was  therefore  imperative  that  they  leave  North  Carolina.71 
Most  of  the  people  in  this  group  had  indicated  a  willingness  to  go  to  the  West. 
The  meeting  for  sufferings  agreed  to  help  resettle  them,  but  while  they  were 
making  arrangements  for  them  to  go  to  Indiana,  an  emissary  came  from  that 
state  to  warn  them  that  blacks  could  not  settle  in  Indiana  legally  and  that 
severe  penalties  were  being  applied  for  violations.  The  message  seems  to  have 
reflected  public  perceptions  in  Indiana,  rather  than  a  legal  fact,  but  the  effect 
was  the  same.72 

As  a  consequence,  Indiana  was  abandoned,  even  though  preparations  were 
already  underway  for  the  journey.  As  an  alternative,  emigration  to  Haiti  was 
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Revived.  On  May  20,  Jonas  Mace  wrote  that  he  was  prepared  to  embark  a  group 
of  blacks  for  Haiti  and  that  he  expected  to  go  with  them.73  On  June  3,  1832, 
Benjamin  Mace  sent  the  passenger  list  of  ninety-two  persons  who  were  bound 
^or  Haiti  aboard  the  schooner  Julius  Pringle.74  Nevertheless,  the  same  day 
George  Swaim  wrote  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  that  ninety  blacks  had  embarked 
t>n  the  Julius  Pringle  for  Philadelphia  on  that  day.  Since  the  Julius  Pringle  did 
definitely  carry  a  load  of  Quaker-held  Negroes  to  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  it 
tan  only  be  concluded  that  for  whatever  reason,  the  expedition  for  Haiti  was 
piverted  to  Philadelphia. 

The  meeting  for  sufferings  had  already  been  in  touch  with  Philadelphia 
Friends  concerning  this  group  of  emigrants.  Even  though  many  ex-slaves  had 
already  been  received  in  Philadelphia,  Friends  there  did  not  encourage  the 
expedition.  There  was  increasing  resistance  from  the  general  white  public  in 
the  Quaker  City.  When  James  Peale  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  only  a  short 
time  before  with  some  Quaker-held  Negroes  from  North  Carolina,  he  could  find 
no  one  willing  to  receive  them.  A  mob  had  formed,  and  Philadelphia  Quaker 
Benjamin  Cooper  had  had  to  step  in  with  an  offer  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  their  good  conduct  before  the  mob  could  be  quieted. 

At  the  very  time  the  Julius  Pringle  was  heading  toward  Philadelphia,  strong 
anti-black  legislation  was  pending  in  Harrisburg.  Friends  had  managed  to  lobby 
such  laws  to  death  previously,  but  they  feared  the  arrival  of  the  Julius  Pringle 
would  tip  the  scales  against  them.  George  Swaim  hurried  to  Philadelphia  to 
receive  the  ship,  but  Friends  there  told  him  that  if  it  docked  in  Philadelphia 
there  would  be  another  Boston  Tea  Party.  Rumor  was  rife  in  the  city.  Instead  of 
ninety,  it  said  that  there  were  six  hundred  blacks  aboard  the  ship,  and  that  they 
were  the  very  ones  who  had  massacred  the  whites  in  Southampton  in  the  Nat 
Turner  Rebellion.75 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  David  White  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from 
North  Carolina  with  thirteen  Quaker-held  Negroes,  and  thus  added  fuel  to  the 
fire.  At  length,  on  June  14,  the  Julius  Pringle  did  dock  in  Philadelphia.  The 
atmosphere  in  the  city  was  so  charged  that  the  passengers  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  ship.  The  weather  was  unbearably  hot,  and  the  passengers  were  in 
great  distress  in  their  crowded  quarters.  Many  had  left  families  behind  in  North 
Carolina  and  begged  to  go  back  to  them.  When  it  was  suggested  that  they  go  to 
Liberia,  few  wanted  to  go.  After  three  days  of  agony  in  Philadelphia  harbor, 
Friends  in  that  city  found  a  farm  for  them  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  at  Red 
Bank,  and  there  they  were  cared  for  by  local  Quakers. 

A  committee  of  five  Friends  from  the  Chester-Philadelphia  area  was  appointed  to 
pursue  the  matter  of  Liberia  further.  The  American  Colonization  Society  readily 
agreed  to  arrange  their  passage,  and  local  Friends  set  about  preparing  them  for 
colonization  —  most  of  them  having  now  decided  that  they  were  willing  to  go. 
The  group  was  divided  into  ten  "families,"  each  of  which  was  provided  with  "an 
ample  stock  of  household  utensils,  including  a  suitable  quantity  of  bedding, 
etc." 
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The  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  Friends  were  much  impressed  with  this  group 
of  Quaker-free  Negroes  from  North  Carolina,  and  their  description  is  one  of  the 
best  that  we  have  of  these  people.  They  found  them  "orderly,  temperate, 
industrious,  and  intelligent . . .  likely  to  advance  the  interests  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  colony"  to  which  they  were  destined.  In  the  group  were  "no 
less  than  seven  valuable  mechanics,  (vis.,  a  carpenter,  bricklayer,  plasterer, 
blacksmith,  cooper,  turner  and  shoemaker).  For  these  and  others  they  provided 
the  necessary  tools  to  carry  on  their  work  in  Africa.  Since  most  of  them  were 
agricultural  workers,  they  supplied  them  with  a  liberal  number  of  axes,  spades, 
shovels  and  hoes.  Ever  mindful  of  their  spiritual  welfare,  the  Quakers  gave 
them  copies  of  "the  Holy  Scriptures,  school  books,  tracts,  etc.,"  and  impressed 
on  them  the  importance  "of  avoiding  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  of  maintain- 
ing a  sound  moral  reputation,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  support  of  suitable 
associations  for  divine  worship."76 

On  the  twelfth  of  July  the  party  boarded  the  brig  American,  which  had  been 
procured  by  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Eighty-eight  persons  of  the 
original  ninety  undertook  the  voyage.  A  small  child  had  died,  and  one  woman 
had  chosen  to  remain  "near  the  Delaware."  Philadelphia  Friends  employed  the 
same  Joseph  Robertson  (Robinson?),  who  had  come  with  the  group  from  North 
Carolina  to  be  in  charge  of  them,  for  the  trans-Atlantic  crossing.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  was  one  William  Abels  (Aheb?),  a  Methodist  minister.  The  black 
emigrants  had  come  to  know  and  trust  both  men.  The  ship  put  in  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  on  the  way,  and  Jonas  Mace  was  there  to  see  the  "88  of  ours"  during 
their  stopover  there.77 

It  was  September  13  before  the  group  that  had  left  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
on  June  3  finally  arrived  at  Mesurado,  Liberia.  An  article  published  in  The 
Friend  in  Philadelphia  on  December  7,  gives  a  highly  informative  description  of 
their  settlement  there: 

The  company  was  well  received  by  the  governor  and  other 
officers  of  the  colony.  Each  family  was  settled  in  a  comfortable 
house,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  have  the  privilege 
of  occupying  it  for  six  months,  if  they  inclined  to  do  so.  Daily 
rations  of  rice,  and  other  articles  of  good  and  wholesome  provi- 
sions, are  served  out  to  each  family,  which  it  is  understood,  will  be 
continued  for  six  months  if  required;  this  supply,  the  agent  learned 
from  one  of  the  emigrants,  is  so  abundant  as  to  enable  some  of  the 
most  provident  of  them  to  make  occasional  savings  over  and 
above  their  actual  daily  wants.  Orders  were  given  by  the  governor 
for  an  allotment,  in  fee  simple,  of  a  farm  of  ten  acres  of  land,  also  a 
lot  of  half  an  acre  in  the  TOWN,  to  each  family. 

From  the  best  observation  our  agent  was  capable  of  making,  every 
able  bodied  emigrant  might  obtain  immediate  employment  at 
liberal  wages  — the  mechanics  (say)  from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  and 
labourers  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  day. 
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Some  of  them  expressed  an  intention  of  writing  home  encourage- 
■ ;  ment  to  their  friends  to  follow  them  to  the  colony.78 

The  odyssey  and  final  settlement  of  this  group  cost  a  tidy  sum.  The  total 
((expended  was  $4,722.19,  of  which  a  generous  $3,750.60  was  paid  by  Phila- 
delphia Friends  from  funds  "said  to  have  been  raised"  for  removal  of  blacks. 
Philadelphia  Friends,  in  addition  to  money,  saw  to  the  care  of  the  refugees 
:  I  while  they  were  stranded  on  the  Delaware  and  outfitted  them  with  the  clothing 
and  equipment  they  would  need  in  Liberia.79 

The  whole  affair  caused  great  distress  to  George  Swaim.  He  had  spent  many 

j years  trying  to  "do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by,"  and  he  was  growing 

weary.  In  his  lengthy  journal-report  to  Nathan  and  Richard  Mendenhall  of  the 

meeting  for  sufferings,  he  spoke  of  how  he  had  imperiled  his  private  affairs  in 

the  work,  and  just  before  leaving  for  Philadelphia  had  persuaded  the  sheriff  to 

postpone  a  judgment  against  his  house  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.80 

:  Benjamin  Mace  was  tired,  too.  In  a  letter  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  after  the 

i  Julius  Pringle  episode,  he  said  he  was  "Tired  of  the  black  trade,"  and  planned  to 

i;  migrate  to  the  West  soon  to  join  his  relatives,  most  of  whom  had  already  gone 

i,  there.81 

The  Julius  Pringle  affair  seems  to  have  ended  emigration  to  Liberia,  unless 

i  some  few  went  on  scattered  ships  until  1836.  In  that  year,  David  White  reported 

to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  that  the  Quaker-held  Negroes  flatly  refused  to  go 

to  Liberia.82  The  reasons  for  the  disillusionment  were  many.  The  final  refusal  of 

the  blacks  aside,  there  were  many  friends  of  the  blacks  who  had  objected  from 

the  first  that  colonization  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  the  planters  to  be 

rid  of  the  bothersome  free  blacks.  In  1817,  a  convention  of  free  blacks  was  held 

in  Philadelphia,  and  it  protested  any  measure  that  would  have  a  "tendancy  to 

I  banish  us  from  (America's)  bosom."  To  do  this,  they  contended,  would  be  cruel 

:  and  "in  direct  violation  of  those  principles  which  have  been  the  boast  of  this 

republic."83  The  famous  philanthropists,  the  Tappan  brothers,  who  had  been 

early  supporters  of  the  movement,  had  turned  against  it  by  1833  and  were  now 

supporting  the  abolitionists.  Public  opinion  in  the  North  generally  was  turning 

[  strongly  toward  abolition. 

As  for  North  Carolina  Friends,  they  were  under  growing  pressure  from  the 

'  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  especially  from  Josiah  Forster,  sometime  clerk  of 

that  body.  Abolitionism  had  won  out  in  England  in  1833,  and  Friends  had  been 

in  the  forefront  of  that  movement.  Forster  carried  on  correspondence  with 

Jeremiah  Hubbard,  of  the  North  Carolina  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  challenged 

'both  the  morality  and  practical  effectiveness  of  colonization.  The  American 

I  black  man,  he  argued,  was  no  more  an  African  than  the  white  American  an 

Englishman  or  a  European.  By  the  same  logic,  he  contended,  America  should 

;be  turned  back  to  the  Indians.  Actually,  asserted  Forster,  freedom  is  due  a 

person  "in  the  land  where  Providence  gave  him  birth,"  not  in  far-off  Africa.84 

Hubbard  and  others  argued  back,  pleading  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
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which  the  North  Carolinians,  white  and  black,  found  themselves.  Yet,  the  logic 
of  the  British  position  influenced  the  thinking  of  many  North  Carolinians. 

Abolitionist  sentiment  was  growing  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  the  South.  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  instructed  its  meeting  for  sufferings  to 
circularize  other  yearly  meetings  in  1831  to  solicit  the  General  Government  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States.85  In  1838,  the  North  Carolina  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  with  the  formal  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
petitioned  the  state  legislature  in  these  words:  "We  entreat  you  to  legislate  for 
the  extermination  of  slavery  in  this  State."86 

The  rise  of  abolitionism  marked  the  end  of  foreign  colonization,  but  the 
problem  facing  North  Carolina  Friends  was  not  yet  solved.  The  original 
intention  was  to  resettle  Quaker-Free  Negroes  within  the  limits  of  "free  govern- 
ments," including  the  free  states  of  the  United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  removal 
to  free  states  had  gone  on  simultaneously  with  the  colonization  ventures  and 
was  now  to  continue  after  them. 


Quakers  in  Court 


North  Carolina  Quakers  had  a  steady  interest  in  manumitting  slaves  from 
1777  onward.  The  release  of  forty  of  their  own  slaves  in  that  year  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  the  courts  and  the  legislature,  and  this  conflict  continued  until 
the  Civil  War.  The  decision  in  1808,  which  converted  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  into  an  owner  of  slaves,  was  quite  transparently  an  effort  to  circumvent 
laws  which  were  continually  becoming  more  stringent,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  arrangement  involved  the  Society  in  a  great  deal  of  litigation.  It  was 
stated  openly  that  slaves  were  to  be  kept  until  such  time  as  they  might  be 
manumitted  in  North  Carolina,  or,  failing  that,  to  be  removed  from  the  state. 

The  hoped-for  legislation  seemed  very  slow  in  coming,  and  this  was  why 
Quakers  organized  the  North  Carolina  Manumission  Society.  They  hoped  to 
muster  enough  support  for  more  lenient  manumission  laws  so  that  such  laws 
might  be  forthcoming,  but  in  this  they  failed.  The  Quaker-held  Negroes 
remained  in  an  uncertain  position,  and  many  others  who  might  have  been 
manumitted  remained  in  bondage.  However,  for  Quakers  and  their  neighbors, 
assignment  to  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  ways  to  give  one's  slaves  virtual  freedom.  The 
year  1822  saw  a  surge  of  such  assignments,  perhaps  spurred  by  the  activities  of 
the  Manumission  Society.  Indeed,  so  many  non-Quakers  were  assigning  their 
slaves  to  the  yearly  meeting  at  the  time  that  that  body  decided  at  its  annual 
session  in  November  of  1822  that  it  could  no  longer  accept  assignments  from 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.1  The  care  of  slaves 
already  assigned  was  becoming  a  heavy  burden. 

The  minutes  of  the  standing  committee,  and  after  1824  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings,  reflect  the  extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  effort  devoted  to  slave 
matters  during  the  1820s.  From  James  Griffin  of  Perquimans  County  came  a 
modest  assignment  in  1822:  A  woman  named  Zilpah  and  her  son  Theophilus.2 
The  Thomas  Outland  Estate  gave  fifty-nine  slaves  that  year,  and  John  Kennedy 
thirty-six.3  Jacob  White  assigned  thirty,  and  Joseph  Borden  eighteen,  to  the 
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care  of  the  yearly  meeting.4  The  already  heavy  burden  of  the  yearly  meeting 
was  further  increased  by  continuing  assignments  in  the  ensuing  years.  Among 
those  of  which  we  have  record  are  five  who  were  left  to  the  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  by  Thomas  Wright  in  1816,  but  which  entered  litigation  with 
the  yearly  meeting  as  plaintiff  in  1824.5  In  1826,  Samuel  Retman  (Redman?) 
assigned  "about  fifteen"  slaves  to  the  yearly  meeting,  possession  to  come  at  his 
death.6  In  the  same  year,  additional  assignments  came  from  the  estate  of  Ira 
Symons,7  and  more  from  the  Dickenson  Estate.8  From  the  latter  there  were  six 
whose  transfer  was  accomplished,  but  ten  others  who  were  involved  in  litigation. 

DEFENDERS  OF  THE  BLACKS 

Although  the  assignment  of  slaves  to  the  yearly  meeting  was  earnestly 
sought  after,  it  brought  with  it  a  train  of  lawsuits.  For  nearly  a  century,  North 
Carolina  Quakers  were  almost  continuously  suing  or  being  sued  for  slaves 
whose  freedom  they  either  wished  to  establish  or  protect.  After  1808,  it  usually 
involved  blacks  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  yearly  meeting,  but  not  always 
so,  for  Quakers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  champions  of  the  black.  If  we  are  to 
credit  one  witness,  unscrupulous  persons  who  tried  to  take  advantage  of  black 
persons  feared  the  lawyers  of  the  yearly  meeting.  Below  are  eleven  major  and 
minor  cases  about  which  some  information  remains: 

Owen  Stanton.  Owen  Stanton  wrote  to  the  standing  committee  from  Beau- 
fort, North  Carolina,  in  1810  explaining  his  plight  with  regard  to  two  black 
children  whom  he  had  saved  from  being  sold  into  slavery.  The  mother  of  the 
children  was  a  free  black  person  who  had  been  bound  out  to  a  woman  Friend 
who  had  been  disowned  for  marrying  a  non-Friend.  An  unidentified  man  was 
threatening  to  turn  the  children  over  to  the  court  for  sale,  a  prospect  which 
quite  naturally  terrified  the  children  and  the  mother.  They  appealed  to  Stanton 
as  a  Quaker.  He  wrote  that  he  was  much  moved  by  the  tears  of  the  children, 
and  that  he  threatened  the  man  with  having  "the  yearly  meeting  take  it  in 
hand.  . .  "  This  caused  the  man  to  agree  to  settle  out  of  court,  but  at  a  cost  of 
$160.  Owen  Stanton  and  a  few  friends  made  up  the  money,  in  the  belief  that 
the  standing  committee  would  reimburse  them.  Compensation  was  not 
immediately  forthcoming,  however,  for  Stanton  wrote  a  second  letter  inquiring 
about  it,  but  there  the  correspondence  stops,  and  the  minutes  of  the  standing 
committee  provide  no  further  information.9 

Benjamin  Benson.  In  Greensboro,  in  1817-1820,  Quakers  undertook  the 
defense  of  Benjamin  Benson.  Benson  was  a  free  black  person  who  had  been 
kidnapped  in  Delaware  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina, 
by  one  John  Thompson.  There  the  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  Vestal  Coffin, 
George  Swaim  and  Enoch  Macy,  who  had  the  owner  brought  to  court  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  trial  is  said  to  have  caused  much  excite- 
ment in  Greensboro,  because  such  cases  were  extremely  rare  and  the  slave- 
holding  element  was  strongly  opposed  to  seeing  the  black  man  set  free.  Never- 
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theless,  the  State  of  Delaware  won  the  case,  and  Benjamin  Benson  was  again  a 
freeman.10 

Penny.  In  1818,  the  yearly  meeting  recorded  the  following  minute  concern- 
ing a  girl  named  Penny: 

The  Eastern  Standing  Committee  .  .  .  also  report  that  a  proposition 
has  been  made  to  the  committee  that  they  interfere  in  the  defense 
of  a  mullattoe  girl  by  the  name  of  Penny,  supposed  to  be  freeborn, 
but  is  sought  after  in  order  to  reduced  to  a  State  of  Slavery,  which 
is  agreed  to  &  Thomas  White  &  David  White  are  appointed  to 
assist  Exum  Newby  in  whose  care  She  now  is  in  her  defence,  —  of 
which  the  meeting  approves.11 

But  after  this  laconic  entry,  both  the  yearly  meeting  minutes  and  those  of  the 
standing  committee  fall  silent  on  the  fate  of  Penny. 

Redman  vs.  Thomas  Wright.  (Betsy  Redman  against  Bethuel  Coffin  and 
others,  and  the  agents  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.)  In  Guilford  County  the 
will  of  Thomas  Wright  was  probated  in  1816,  and  it  contained  an  assignment  of 
slaves  to  Friends.  By  its  terms,  Wright  left  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  except  his 
slaves:  Peg,  Lot,  Sam,  Hannah  and  Daniel.12  These  he  willed  to  "the  Society  of 
Friends  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  or  their  agents  and  successors." 

The  Wright  slaves  were  duly  delivered  to  the  agents  of  the  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  by  the  executor  of  the  estate  at  that  time.  However,  in  1817, 
Willie  Wright  presented  the  agents  with  a  claim  on  the  estate,  and  displayed  a 
power  of  attorney  which  had  been  executed  by  "the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator," 
presumably  Betsy  Redman.  Although  it  appeared  in  court  later  that  Willie 
Wright's  power  of  attorney  had  been  revoked  before  that  time,  he  so  intimi- 
dated the  agents  that  they  agreed  to  a  compromise  settlement.13 

In  1819,  it  was  reported  that  four  of  the  slaves  in  the  Wright  case  had  left  the 
state  at  a  time  when  the  case  was  pending  in  Guilford  County  Court.  When  the 
court  reprimanded  Friends  agents  for  allowing,  or  causing,  the  slaves  to  leave, 
the  latter  explained  their  belief  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  legally  authoriz- 
ed to  own  slaves  and  dispose  of  them  as  it  wished,  although  they  admitted  that 
the  slaves  were  of  no  economic  benefit  to  the  Society,  but  rather  worked  for 
their  own  benefit.14 

In  1824,  the  Wright  Estate  not  being  settled,  the  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting  appealed  to  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  to  sue  for  possession  of 
the  black  persons  left  them  by  the  will  of  Thomas  "Right"  (Wright).15  The  yearly 
meeting  agreed  to  do  this  and  instructed  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to  proceed 
with  the  case.  The  latter  body  appointed  a  committee  which  engaged  Thomas 
Ruffin  to  press  the  Quaker  claims  in  court.16  On  November  4,  1825,  the  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  that  it  had  hired  out  the  blacks  by 
order  of  the  court.17 

The  Wright  case  was  a  very  lengthy  one.  In  1827,  it  appears  in  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  for  sufferings  as  the  case  of  Betsy  Redman  vs.  Executors  of 
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Thomas  Wright  and  agents  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.18  In  1828,  it  was 
tried  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  and  depositions  were  taken  from  per- 
sons at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  Betsy  Redman  had  taken  up  residence. 
George  C.  Mendenhall  was  then  attorney  for  the  estate  of  Thomas  Wright.19  In 
1830,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  received  a  report  that  the  case  had  been 
referred  from  the  Guilford  court  of  Equity  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,20  but  in 
1831  the  case  of  Betsy  Redman  against  Bethuel  Coffin  and  others,  and  the 
agents  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  was  said  to  have  been  ordered 
continued  to  the  next  term  of  Guilford  Superior  Court  for  lack  of  copies  of  the 
New  Garden  Meeting  records.21 

Finally,  at  the  June  1831  session  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  case  of  Red- 
man vs.  Coffin  did  reach  that  body.  Justice  Ruffin,  speaking  for  the  court,  held 
that  "qualified  emancipation"  was  tantamount  to  real  emancipation,  which  a  i 
court  of  law  could  not  support  in  North  Carolina,  due  to  considerations  of  "the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth."  Since  Quaker  possession  of  slaves  was  tanta- 
mount to  emancipation,  an  act  allowed  only  for  legally  certified  meritorious 
service,  Quakers  were  not  legally  qualified  to  hold  slaves.  In  consequence,  the 
court  ordered  that  the  Quaker  agents  must  give  up  "to  the  next  of  kin  the  net 
residue  .  .  .  $416.93,  and  interest  thereon;  with  the  value  of  four  slaves,  which 
have  been  carried  to  distant  States,  and  interest  thereon  —  together  with  all  the 
annual  value  of  all  the  other  slaves  and  interest  thereon  —  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  3,621.74  dollars."22 

The  case  of  Redman  vs.  Coffin  finally  came  to  rest  when  it  was  heard  for  a 
second  time  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1833.  The  court  again  ruled  in  favor 
of  Betsy  Redman.  Chief  Justice  Ruffin  accused  the  Society  of  Friends  of  bad 
faith,  and  "a  willing  resistance  to  the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  claims  of 
property."  Accordingly,  he  ordered  them  to  "account  upon  the  most  rigorous 
principles  for  the  value  of  four  slaves  sent  away  and  the  hires  of  all  others,  and 
interest  on  those  sums."23  By  that  time,  Betsy  Redman  was  an  extremely  old 
woman,  for  when  the  depositions  were  taken  in  1828  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Joseph  Fishkin,  George  C.  Mendenhall's  agent  at  that  place,  described  her  as  in 
"very  low  circumstances"  and  "75-80  years  old."24 

Joe.  One  of  the  most  exasperating  cases  North  Carolina  Quakers  had  to  deal 
with  was  that  of  a  man  named  Joe  —  often  spelled  Jo.  Joe  was  kidnapped  in 
Kentucky  from  a  group  of  Quaker-held  Negroes  being  taken  to  Indiana  by  Asa 
Folger  in  1825.  Folger  sent  back  an  urgent  message  for  Joe's  papers  so  he  could 
go  to  court  in  Grant  County,  Kentucky,  and  free  him.25  George  C.  Mendenhall, 
in  behalf  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  took  the  matter  up  with  his  friend,  Con- 
gressman Romulous  M.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  who  in  turn  took  it  up  with 
Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  a  congressman  from  Kentucky.  An  authenticated  bill 
of  sale  sufficed  to  get  Joe  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  extortioner  who  was  holding 
him,  and  into  the  safety  of  a  jail.26  As  soon  as  Asa  Folger  got  word  that  he  could 
free  Joe,  he  went  back  to  Kentucky  from  Indiana  and  conducted  him  in  best 
Underground  Railroad  fashion  to  Ohio,  but  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on  free 
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soil  than  the  ex-slave  longed  to  be  back  in  Kentucky.  He  had  married  a  wife 
while  there  and  wanted  to  go  back  and  work  out  her  redemption,  for  she  was  a 
slave.  Since  Folger  discouraged  this,  being  sure  that  Joe  would  be  apprehended 
and  sold  into  slavery,  the  latter  asked  for  a  loan  to  buy  his  wife.  Poor  Asa 
Folger  wrote  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  back  in  North  Carolina  for  advice.  Should 
he  advance  the  money  to  Joe?  Mendenhall,  in  obvious  despair,  wrote  Folger 
that  "it  seems  to  me  he  is  out  of  the  reach  and  direction  of  our  meeting."27 

Hagar.  Another  interesting  case  was  that  of  Hagar,  the  girl  manumitted  by 
Reston  Lamb  in  1786  before  she  was  eighteen  years  old.28  In  1825,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  emigrate  with  her  husband,  but  she  had  no  papers  to 
prove  that  she  was  free,  and  without  them  she  ran  the  risk  of  being  picked  up 
and  sold.  On  May  12,  1825,  David  White  wrote  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
that  he  found  the  manumission  paper,  but  that  the  signature  was  missing. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  satisfied  that  Phineas  Albertson  and  Phineas  Nixon  could  tes- 
tify to  the  authenticity  of  Reston  Lamb's  handwriting.29  The  presumption  is  that  she 
went  either  to  Liberia  or  Indiana  with  her  husband,  but  nothing  more  appears 
in  the  Quaker  records. 

Samuel  R.  Nixon.  Aaron  White  wrote  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  1826 
that  the  late  Samuel  R.  Nixon  had  left  "about  15  people  of  color"  to  the  trustees 
of  Symon's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  in  Perquimans  County.  However,  the  free- 
dom of  those  persons  had  been  threatened  with  a  suit  by  the  executor  of  the 
Nixon  estate  and  by  the  heirs  of  Samuel  R.  Nixon.30  The  agents  of  the  yearly 
meeting  in  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  were  instructed  by  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  to  attend  to  the  case,  but  in  1831  it  was  decided  to  drop  the  matter. 
By  that  time,  the  executor  of  the  estate  had  died,  and  the  slaves  were  in  the 
effective  possession  of  the  Nixon  heirs.31 

Samuel  Retman  (or  Redman).  In  the  Retman  case,  Samuel  Retman  directed 
that  his  adult  slaves  go  to  "the  Society  of  Friends  of  Symon's  Creek"  two  years 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1824.  The  services  of  the  minors  were  to  be 
equally  divided  between  his  mother,  "Sarah  Perry,  Polly  Clay  and  Margaret 
Swaim."  When  the  children  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  they  would  become 
the  property  of  the  Friends.32  Trouble  arose  when  the  executors  ended  up  five 
hundred  dollars  short  in  settling  the  estate.  In  search  of  liquid  assets,  they  sued 
the  trustees  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  the  hope  of  getting  possession  of,  and 
selling,  the  slaves.  The  suit  was  filed  in  1826  in  Pasquotank  County.  Aaron 
White  wrote  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  that  he  had  retained  two  counselors 
to  represent  the  trustees,  and  that  both  had  agreed  to  make  no  charge  if  they 
lost  the  case  and  would  rely  on  the  generosity  of  the  trustees  if  they  won.33  The 
outcome  of  the  case  is  not  clear. 

Shadrack.  In  1821,  the  yearly  meeting  sued  for  the  freedom  of  a  slave 
named  Shadrack.  Shadrack  had  been  transferred  to  the  yearly  meeting  "except 
for  ten  years  service,"  which  ten  years  had  then  expired.  During  the  interim  he 
he  had  been  sold  and  resold  several  times.  When  the  yearly  meeting  tried  to 
make  good  its  claim,  the  court  ruled  that  "an  absolute  sale  for  a  valuable 
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consideration  and  possession  accompanying  it,  was  preferable  to  a  gift."34  lJ 
other  words,  the  party  then  in  possession  of  Shadrack,  having  paid  money  for 
him,  retained  possession  and  ownership. 

Jim  Sampan.  John  C.  Stanly,  a  free  black  man  of  Newbern,  wrote  to  Nathan 
Mendenhall  in  1832  about  five  black  persons  who  were  being  held  in  the 
Newbern  jail  and  were  claimed  by  a  Captain  Marshall  in  the  right  of  his  wife. 
Stanly  had  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  prisoners,  but  he  was  unable  to  release 
them.  He  feared  they  would  soon  be  sent  south  by  a  slave  speculator.  Stanly 
appealed  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to  undertake  their  defense.35  The  story 
ended  happily.  Ten  days  later,  Stanly  wrote  to  Mendenhall  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  released,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  William  E.  Gaston.  Since 
Gaston  sometimes  was  employed  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  he  may  have 
acted  for  them  at  Newbern.36 

Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson.  The  case  of  Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson  shares  with 
the  Betsy  Redman  vs.  Bethuel  Coffin  and  others  case  the  distinction  of  being  the 
lengthiest  and  most  widely  known  of  the  Quaker  slave  cases.  In  his  will, 
probated  in  Wayne  County  in  1817,  Dickenson  left  a  total  of  sixteen  black 
persons  to  the  agents  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  Contentnea  Quarterly  Meeting  — 
or  at  least  he  intended  to  do  so.  However,  at  his  death,  non-Quaker  heirs  "took 
up"  six  of  them  and  claimed  them  as  their  property.37  This  was  the  situation 
which  the  agents  of  the  yearly  meeting  found  when  they  made  claim  for  their 
rights  under  the  will  of  Dickenson.  Accordingly,  the  agents  entered  suit  in 
Wayne  County  Superior  Court  for  possession  of  the  three  blacks  who  had  been 
sold.  The  case  was  docketed  as  "The  Quaker  Society  of  Contentnea  vs.  Dicken- 
son" commonly  referred  to  simply  as  Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson.  During  the 
year  1826,  the  yearly  meeting  agents  reported  having  spent  $250  in  legal  fees 
on  the  case. 

In  1827,  the  case  of  Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson  was  tried  in  Wayne  Superior 
Court  before  Judge  Ruffin;  William  E.  Gaston,  by  then  an  old  friend  of  the 
Quakers,  served  as  their  counsel.  Nevertheless,  the  Quakers  lost,  and  Judge 
Ruffin  ruled  that  Joseph  Borden  and  fourteen  other  trustees  of  "the  Religious 
Society  or  Congregation  of  Christians,  called  Friends  or  Quakers  of  Contentnea 
Quarterly  Meeting.  .  .  could  not  recover  a  slave  because  their  religious  scruples 
forbade  them  to  hold  slaves  .  .  ."  Since  this  was  the  case,  Ruffin  reasoned: 

...  It  was  the  intent  of  Dickenson,  Cox,  Borden  and  Mace,  parties 
of  the  deed,  as  well  as  the  society,  that  neither  the  trustees  nor  the 
society  should  have  any  profitable  or  beneficial  use  of  the  slaves, 
but  that  the  trustees,  as  a  sort  of  guardian  of  the  slaves,  should 
hold  them  in  the  name  of  the  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  they  working  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  and 
entitled  to  receive  the  profits  of  their  labor,  after  defraying  the  ex- 
penses attending  their  comfortable  maintenance,  and  to  be  ulti- 
mately emancipated  by  the  society  or  trustees,  whenever  it  could 
be  effected  according  to  the  laws  of  this  State.  The  witness  being 
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asked  if  it  was  not  intended  that  the  slaves  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
State  to  be  emancipated,  answered  that  nothing  was  said  by  the 
parties  of  such  a  disposition  of  them,  but  he  understood  it  to  be  the 
intention  that  they  should  remain  in  North  Carolina  until 
emancipated,  and  then  choose  their  own  places  of  residence.38 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  where  it  was  tried  in  the 
July  term  of  1827.  The  court  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court.  Speaking 
for  the  court,  Chief  Justice  John  L.  Taylor  declared  that  "When  Quakers  hold 
slaves,  nothing  but  the  name  is  wanting  to  render  it  at  once  a  complete 
emancipation."  Commenting  on  the  intent  of  the  Quakers  to  emancipate  their 
slaves  by  law  sometime  in  the  future,  he  styled  it  as  "Quite  Quimerical"  to  sup- 
pose that  "a  collection  of  them"  might  all  perform  meritorious  services.  On  the 
one  hand,  Quakers  as  a  religious  society  had  a  perfect  right  to  hold  slave 
property.  Other  churches  also  did.  Nevertheless,  Quakers  violated  the  laws 
prohibiting  manumission  when  they  gave  the  slaves  virtual  freedom  and  allow- 
ed them  to  earn  money  for  themselves.  Such  a  policy  nullified  their  right  to 
own  slaves.  Taylor  was  preoccupied,  furthermore,  by  the  thought  of  free  blacks 
working  for  their  own  benefit  in  plain  view  of  genuine  slaves  who  toiled  for 
their  masters.  It  would  naturally  "excite  in  the  latter  discontent . . .  and  possibly 
lead  to  the  most  calamitous  of  all  contests,  a  bellum  servile."39 

Associate  Justice  John  Hall  wrote  a  dissent  to  the  decision  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson.  Commenting  on  "our 
unfortunate  connection  with  slavery,"  he  wrote  appreciatively  of  the 
"sentiments  of  humanity"  entertained  by  the  Quakers,  and  in  effect  called  on 
the  legislature  to  provide  legislation  which  would  at  once  assure  "self-preserva- 
tion" and  not  force  Quakers  to  break  the  law.40 

Nevertheless,  the  highest  court  of  the  state  ruled  against  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Judge  William  E.  Gaston  in  1808  and  defended  by  him  in  the  case  of 
Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  long 
sophistry,  however  noble,  that  the  yearly  meeting  was  a  bona  fide  owner  of 
slaves.  Yet  the  meeting  for  sufferings  managed  to  continue  its  labors  almost 
without  interruption.  The  practice  from  that  date  forward  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  trustees  took  assignments  of  slaves  as  individuals,  with  the  private 
understanding  that  they  were  merely  holding  them  in  trust  to  be  manumitted 
or  sent  out  of  the  state  as  soon  as  possible. 

Newlin  vs.  Freeman.  The  case  of  Newlin  vs.  Freeman  was  not  settled  until 
1849.  It  arose  from  the  will  of  Sarah  Freeman,  a  widow  who  was  not  a  Quaker, 
who  died  in  Iredell  County  in  1839.  Mrs.  Freeman  declared  that  it  had  always 
been  the  intention  of  herself  and  her  husband  to  free  their  slaves  and  send 
them  to  some  free  state,  that  after  her  husband's  death  she  found  that  "she 
could  not  do  that."  Witnesses  quoted  her  as  saying  that  since  she  could  not 
manumit  her  slaves  legally  (except  for  meritorious  service)  "she  intended  to 
give  them  to  some  steady  old  Quaker,  who  would  not  own  slaves."  Accordingly, 
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in  her  will  she  left  her  slaves  to  "Newlin,"  apparently  John  Newlin  of  Saxapahaw1 
in  Alamance  County.  John  Newlin  was  an  active  member  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings.  The  heirs  sued  John  Newlin  for  possession  of  the  slaves.  Neverthe- 
less, Newlin  managed  to  keep  possession  of  the  slaves  until  the  case  was  finally 
settled  in  his  favor  in  1849,  the  court  then  instructing  him  that  he  must  emanci- 
pate them  within  one  year  "in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  1830."41 

All  this  created  an  awkward  situation  for  John  Newlin.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  Spring  Friends  Meeting  and  apparently  retained  his  good  standing 
by  paying  the  blacks  wages  and  allowing  them  the  nominal  freedom  permitted 
to  all  such  persons  under  the  care  of  Friends.  They  worked  in  Newlin's  cotton 
mill  in  Saxapahaw.  Non-Quaker  neighbors  found  it  peculiar  that  John  Newlin 
should  have  "slaves,"  and  even  within  the  Newlin  family  down  to  the  present 
generation  his  name  has  been  clouded  by  the  suspicion  of  slaveholding.42 

Stringer  vs.  Burcham.  In  1846,  a  semi-literate  man  named  James  Davis  wrote 
to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  concerning  his  servant  Hannah  and  her  daughter 
Mary.  Mary  was  apprenticed  to  one  John  Burcham  of  Guilford  County,  who 
claimed  that  both  mother  and  daughter  belonged  to  him  because  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Joseph  Phisiac,  their  former  owner.  But  the  elder  Phisiac,  still 
living,  denied  this,  saying  he  had  received  them  in  trust  from  John  Howard 
when  the  latter  moved  to  Indiana,  and  they  were  free.  Since  Burcham  had 
actual  possession  of  Mary,  suit  was  brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  Hannah 
(Stringer)  for  her  own  freedom  and  that  of  her  daughter.  Davis  appealed  to  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  for  help.43  In  1851,  Thomas  Kennedy  reported  to  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  that  Carteret  Superior  Court  had  ruled  in  favor  of  Mary. 
James  Davis  wrote  again,  saying  that  the  legal  firm  of  Donnel  and  Hubbard  had 
exerted  themselves  greatly  in  the  case  because  "the  slaveholders  were  afraid  I 
would  gain  her  freedom  and  the  cry  of  abolitionism  was  in  the  streets."44 

Actually,  Mary  was  the  granddaughter  of  one  Dinah  (Sinah,  Cena),  who  was 
one  of  the  several  slaves  freed  by  William  Jessup  in  1807  before  he  moved  to 
Indiana.  Craven  County  had  granted  them  freedom  for  meritorious  service. 
Judge  Nash,  speaking  for  Cartaret  Superior  Court  in  1851,  ruled  that  Mary  was 
free  because  she  was  born  of  a  free  mother.  As  for  the  mother,  whose  freedom 
was  also  threatened,  he  said:  "after  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  defendant,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  right,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  seized  upon  the  plaintiff 
and  questions  her  right  to  freedom  .  .  .  After  so  long  an  acquiescence  by  the 
public  in  her  enjoyment  of  her  freedom,  every  presumption  is  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  her  actual  emancipation,  especially  against  a  trespasser  and  wrong- 
doer .  .  .  ."45 

William  Burcham  was  a  persistent  man,  however.  He  appeared  in  the  next 
session  of  court  with  Mary  and  "she  choosed  him  as  her  master  and  the  court 
bound  her  to  him  until  she  should  come  of  age  21  years  and  she  is  now  18,"  to 
use  James  Davis's  quaint  language.  Quaker  counsel  Hubbard,  however, 
objected  that  she  should  not  be  bound,  "as  they  did  not  know  when  friends 
might  call  for  her  to  convey  her  to  a  free  country."  The  court  went  ahead  and 
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bound  her  anyway,  but  Hubbard  "had  it  inserted  in  the  bond  that  she  should  be 
given  up  when  called  for  by  friends."  Fees  in  this  case  were  given  as  $49.95.46 

The  heavy  legal  expenses,  added  to  the  very  high  cost  of  colonizing  their 
black  charges  in  Haiti,  Liberia  and  western  states,  made  Friends  work  with  free 
blacks  a  heavy  financial  burden.  Nathan  Mendenhall  concluded  his  final  letter 
to  Asa  Folger  on  the  case  of  Joe  with  the  comment  that,  "It  is  an  expensive, 
Troublesome  and  hard  thing  to  move  95  of  our  coloured  people  across  the  Ohio 
this  year,  58  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liberia  and  1 19  to  Haiti,  leaving  617  yet  on 
hand  .  .  ."  One  hundred  of  these,  he  revealed,  were  at  that  time  involved  in  law- 
suits. The  total  expense  of  the  work  with  free  blacks  in  1826  was  estimated  at 
$4,000.47 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  OPINION 

Despite  the  Manumission  Society  survey  of  1825,  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance, 

to  sense  the  true  climate  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  North  Carolina 

during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sympathy  of  certain  judges 

for  the  slave  is  evident  on  the  one  hand,  yet  Quakers  lost  hard-fought  cases  in 

court.  There  was  rather  widespread  interest  in  the  Manumission  Society  at  one 

time,  and  it  was  noted  that  so  many  non-Quakers  were  assigning  their  slaves  to 

the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  in  1822  that  the  practice  had  to  be  stopped 

I  simply  because  the  Quakers  could  not  care  for  so  many.  There  were  several 

i  hundred  manumissions  in  the  state  annually,  most  of  which  were  allowed  by 

;  the  superior  courts,  although  a  few  were  granted  directly  by  the  General 

Assembly.  One  petition  to  the  legislature  for  the  freedom  of  slave  Daniel 

Sutherland  and  his  wife  bore  the  names  of  fifty-five  white  citizens  of  Fayette- 

ville  in  1833.48  Such  an  act  indicates  the  high  esteem  in  which  certain  individual 

black  persons  were  held  by  their  white  neighbors;  yet,  as  the  century  wore  on, 

\  the  General  Assembly  became  more  adamant  in  its  stand  against  widespread 

manumissions.  John  Spencer  Bassett  has  said  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 

were  possessed  of  great  sympathy  for  the  black  and  favored  legislation  for  his 

protection  and  improvement,  and  that  the  legislature  was  generally  willing  to 

consider  ameliorative  legislation,  but  that  it  always  drew  the  line  at  any  action 

which  threatened  the  institution  of  slavery  itself.49 

This  theory  would  explain,  for  example,  why  the  legislature  denied  the 
request  of  Quaker  Caleb  Winslow  for  the  freedom  of  his  slave  Mills  in  1816.  The 
typical  petition  to  the  legislature  for  the  manumission  of  a  slave  was  very 
specific  in  its  description  of  the  "meritorious  service"  performed  by  the  slave  in 
question,  but  Caleb  Winslow  was  a  little  vague.  He  stated  that  Mills  had  been  a 
faithful  servant  and  should  "enjoy  the  liberties  of  freedom  as  other  persons  of 
colour,"  but  he  showed  his  hand  when  he  admitted  that  his  real  reason  for 
wanting  to  manumit  his  slave  was  that  as  a  Christian  he  wanted  to  "do  to  others 
as  I  would  be  done  by."  While  most  of  the  petitions  in  the  Legislative  Papers  in 
Raleigh  were  granted,  that  of  Caleb  Winslow  was  denied.  While  it  is  true  that  he 
hardly  established  the  claim  of  meritorious  service  in  his  petition,  one  suspects 
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that  the  real  reason  for  the  denial  was  that  his  attitude  was  inimical  to  slavery 
itself.50 

The  existence  of  a  Quaker  community  in  North  Carolina  was  far  from  a  total 
loss  to  the  proponents  of  slavery  in  the  state.  As  one  of  the  earliest  groups  in  the 
state,  they  contributed  a  far  larger  number  of  people  to  the  population  than 
their  numbers  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  indicate.  Their  strict  discipline 
and  their  habit  of  disowning  dissenters  meant  that  each  generation  gave  up 
large  numbers  of  people  to  the  non-Quaker  population.  There  was,  in  other 
words,  a  growing  number  of  former  Quakers  in  North  Carolina.  Many  had  been 
disowned  for  owning  slaves,  and  many  others  were  descendants  of  such 
people.  One  can  imagine  the  bitterness  associated  with  having  one's  name  read 
out  in  a  public  meeting,  listing  his  sins  and  declaring  him  cut  off  from  the  fellow- 
ship into  which  he  had  been  born.  Some  of  them  probably  took  grim  satisfac- 
tion in  suing  for  the  possession  of  slaves  and  otherwise  embarrassing  those 
whom  they  must  have  regarded  as  their  persecutors.  One  of  the  reasons  consis- 
tently given  by  North  Carolina  Friends  for  the  need  of  strict  care  in  legal  papers 
and  the  urgency  of  sending  free  blacks  out  of  the  state  was  the  need  to  protect 
them  from  "disowned  heirs."51 

Occassionally,  "Quaker"  names  turn  up  among  the  informers  and  prosecuting 
officers  who  caused  Quakers  trouble.  Thus,  Richard  Woodard  and  Miles  Elliott 
were  the  informers  who,  in  1788,  helped  recapture  Dick,  a  black  man  who  had 
been  manumitted  by  John  Smith  in  Perquimans  County  shortly  before.52  David 
Pritchard,  Esq.,  was  chairman  of  the  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Pasquotank  County  in  1814.53  Francis  Newby  was  chairman  of  the  Perquimans 
County  Court  in  1806.54  Governor  Jonathan  Worth  was  born  into  a  Quaker 
family  but  was  disowned  for  marrying  an  Episcopalian.55  Although  he  was  a 
unionist  politically,  he  was  a  slaveholder. 

Harriet  Peck,  a  Rhode  Island  schoolteacher  in  the  New  Garden  Boarding 
School,  described  an  ex-Quaker  slaveholder  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  back  home. 
Miss  Peck  herself  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  a  member  of  an  abolitionist 
society  in  her  home  state.  In  her  letter  she  described  a  "Dr.  Mendenhall,"  a  man 
who  grew  up  in  the  Quaker  faith  in  Guilford  County  and  was  active  in  anti- 
slavery  work  as  a  youth.  Later,  however,  he  married  a  South  Carolina  girl  who 
was  not  a  Friend  and  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Eventually,  he 
became  a  Baptist  preacher.  By  the  time  Harriet  Peck  knew  him,  he  owned 
quite  a  number  of  slaves,  explaining  that  people  had  no  respect  for  a  person 
who  did  not  own  slaves.56 

CARE  OF  QUAKER-HELD  NEGROES 

Certainly  one  of  the  biggest  problems  the  Quakers  had  was  not  due  to  any 
hostility  from  the  outside,  but  simply  the  gigantic  task  of  caring  for  the  several 
hundred  black  persons  who  had  become  the  responsibility  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, its  agents,  and  Quakers  in  general.  The  pattern  of  their  care  seems  to  have 
varied  from  place  to  place.  In  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  number  of 
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slaves  was  large  and  the  number  of  Friends  families  on  the  decline.  This  made 
the  problem  a  massive  one.  The  trustees  of  the  Eastern  Quarter  were  the 
appointed  agents  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  which  was  domiciled  at  James- 
town in  Guilford  County.  The  distance  between  the  two  areas  is  indicated  by 
the  official  highway  distance  today  between  Greensboro  and  Elizabeth  City: 
235  miles.  In  an  age  that  relied  on  horses  for  travel,  it  is  natural  that  the  Eastern 
Trustees  acted  with  considerable  independence  of  the  officers  in  Jamestown. 
They  often  differed  with  them. 

The  policy  of  the  yearly  meeting  and  the  meeting  for  sufferings  was  to  hire 
out  the  Quaker-held  Negroes  and  keep  a  part  of  their  wages  in  escrow  against 
future  emigration  expenses,  or  for  their  private  use  if  they  were  to  be 
manumitted.  The  tendency  at  Jamestown  was  to  demand  higher  wages  than 
the  Eastern  Trustees  wished,  and  to  keep  a  larger  share  than  the  latter  deemed 
fair.  If  the  blacks  were  to  be  free  even  in  theory,  argued  the  Eastern  Trustees, 
they  should  have  the  effective  use  of  their  earnings.57 

Hiring  black  workers  was  a  common  practice  at  that  time,  and  Friends  were 
forbidden  to  hire  slaves  whose  wages  would  benefit  their  owners.  There  was  no 
such  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  however,  and  there  were  non- 
Quaker  slaveholders  who  kept  their  slaves  purely  as  a  source  of  revenue,  hiring 
them  out  on  contract  to  the  highest  bidder.58  Even  churches  sometimes  were 
endowed  with  the  income  of  certain  slaves.  On  the  plantations  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  there  was  a  ready  demand  for  black  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  Trustees  criticized  Piedmont  Quakers  for 
keeping  yearly  meeting  blacks  in  their  homes  as  house  servants.  This  arrange- 
ment was  feasible  in  the  Piedmont  and  may  have  accounted  for  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Quaker-held  Negroes  in  that  section,  for  their  number  was  much 
smaller  there  and  the  number  of  Quaker  families  much  larger  than  in  the  East. 
But  slaves  also  were  common  as  house  servants  in  non-Quaker  homes,  and  the 
Eastern  Trustees  argued  that  non-Quakers  would  scarcely  notice  the  difference 
between  those  who  were  slaves  and  those  who  were  technically  free.59 

An  earnest  effort  was  made,  however,  to  make  a  distinction  between  Quaker- 
held  Negroes  and  slaves.  The  yearly  meeting,  and  following  its  lead,  the 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings,  kept  up  a  lively  concern  for  the  education  and 
moral  training  of  the  blacks  under  Friends'  care.  The  standing  committee 
received  the  following  instructions  from  the  yearly  meeting  in  1817:  "The 
Standing  Committee  are  required  to  use  exertions  for  the  education  and  Reli- 
gious Instruction  of  the  people  of  colour  under  Friends  care."60  For  many  years 
rather  feeble  efforts  had  been  made  in  this  direction,  but  in  1818  greater 
diligence  was  used,  and  the  committee  reported  that  some  had  learned  to  spell, 
and  "some  few"  to  read.61  The  same  year,  the  Western  Standing  Committee 
reported  that  "most  of  the  People  of  Colour  in  Minority  under  Friends  Care  are 
in  a  way  to  get  a  portion  of  School  learning,  and  it  is  the  Sense  and  Judgment  of 
the  Committee  that  Friends  endeavor  to  extend  the  Education  of  Males  so  far  as 
to  Read,  Write  and  Cypher  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  those  of  the  Females 
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to  read  and  write."62  In  1819,  the  Western  Standing  Committee  "agreed  to 
recommend  to  each  individual  of  the  Committee  to  use  exertions  for  their  (the 
blacks)  improvement  in  Literary  education."  The  committee  also  authorized 
the  publication  of  a  manuscript  on  Education  of  the  People  of  Colour.63 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Levi  and  Vestal  Coffin  conducted  a  school  for 
slaves  briefly  at  New  Garden  Meeting  in  1821.  The  law  of  1831,  however, 
brought  an  end  to  any  organized  efforts  to  educate  black  children.64 

QUAKERS  PROTEST  NEW  LAWS 

There  is  much  evidence  that  slavery  was  taking  a  milder  form  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  into  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it 
is  convenient  to  regard  the  Nat  Turner  Rebellion  as  a  turning  point  after  which 
laws  became  more  severe.  Yet,  scholars  from  John  Spencer  Bassett  to  Kenneth 
Stampp  have  pointed  out  that  a  trend  toward  greater  severity  was  already 
underway  before  1831.65  Perhaps  the  difference  was  in  public  feeling  and 
enforcement  of  laws  more  than  in  actual  legislation  stemming  from  the 
rebellion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  panic  in  the  eastern  counties  of  North 
Carolina.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Nat  Turner's  home  in  Southampton  County, 
Virginia,  were  the  bulk  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  care  of  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  Patrols,  which  had  become  largely  inactive,  again  roamed 
the  countryside  to  check  the  passes  of  any  black  persons  not  attended  by 
whites.66  The  law  against  teaching  blacks,  passed  in  1831,  reflected  the  new 
mood.  Assemblies  of  blacks  were  discouraged,  and  a  law  of  1842  prevented 
"exhorting  or  preaching  or  holding  any  religious  service  where  slaves  of 
different  families  were  assembled."67 

Despite  their  discouraging  experience  with  petitions,  North  Carolina  Friends 
responded  to  the  stiffening  trend  with  more  petitions.  These  petitions  followed 
the  pattern  of  the  eighteenth  century  petitions,  arguing  against  slavery  on 
moral  and  political  grounds,  and  appealing  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Such  petitions  were  presented  to  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  by  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  in  1815,  1817,  1823,  and 

1831.68  The  petition  of  1817  begged  support  of  the  colonization  movement  in 
conjunction  with  the  "General  Government,"  and  also  asked  that  no  new  slaves 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  state.  That  of  1823  called  attention  to  the  kidnapping  of 
free  blacks  and  objected  to  the  spectacle  of  slave-traders  passing  through  the 
state.  It  also  pointed  out  the  irony  of  sending  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  while 
there  was  so  much  to  be  done  for  the  black  population  of  North  Carolina. 

Antislavery  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress  in  1816,  1823,  1837  and 

1849.69  The  petition  of  1823  expressed  special  concern  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1837,  the  Friends'  petition  to  Congress 
requested  assistance  for  the  American  Colonization  Society  and  again  urged 
that  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  be  abolished  in  the  nation's  capital.  This 
petition  also  expressed  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  since 
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it  was  to  enter  as  a  slave  state.  In  1849,  the  yearly  meeting  again  petitioned 
Congress  to  bring  about  the  "amelioration  of  extinction"  of  slavery,  and  to 
recognize  the  independence  and  nationality  of  Liberia,  the  land  where  many  of 
their  own  former  slaves  resided.  In  all  of  their  petitions,  North  Carolina 
Quakers  reflected  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  national  antislavery  groups 
in  general,  North  and  South.  Another  petition  to  Congress  in  1847  expressed 
North  Carolina  Friends'  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  and  did  not  deal  with 
slavery.70  Since  women  still  held  separate  meetings  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Women's  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  presented  a 
petition  of  its  own  to  Congress  in  1838.  It  reflected  the  interests  of  men  Friends.71 

As  Nathan  Mendenhall  said,  it  was  "an  expensive  troublesome  and  hard 
thing"  to  try  to  do  the  impossible  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  Quakers  did 
win  partial  successes  which,  in  the  end,  allowed  them  to  take  most  of  their  own 
slaves  to  "some  free  government,"  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  themselves 
and  Quakers  in  the  North  and  West.  In  their  effort  to  do  away  with  slavery, 
however,  or  even  to  soften  the  laws  on  slavery,  they  were  highly  unsuccessful. 
It  was  made  all  the  harder  by  the  fact  that  they  respected  the  function  of 
government  and  hoped  in  vain  to  be  able  to  live  under  the  law  in  good 
conscience.  Unable  to  change  the  laws,  they  lived  uneasily  in  a  slaveholding 
society.  Many  emigrated  to  escape  the  tension,  and  others  left  the  Society,  but  a 
remarkable  core  held  fast  to  principle  and  remained. 

It  would  have  been  indefensible  for  the  committed  leadership  of  North 
Carolina  Quakers  not  to  have  fought  the  court  battles  for  the  freedom  of 
individuals,  worked  through  the  Manumission  Society,  and  prepared  the 
petitions  for  Raleigh  and  Washington.  Seeing  their  petitions  fail,  they  might 
have  sought  public  office  and  fought  the  matter  out  before  the  electorate  and  in 
the  legislature  as  members  themselves,  but  given  the  vast  power  of  the  slave- 
holders, any  attempt  to  do  that  would  probably  have  been  as  futile  as  the 
"innocuous"  petitions.  Perhaps  they  did  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  moment  of 
history  in  which  they  lived. 


Relocation  in  the  West  and  North 


Removal  of  Quaker-free  Negroes  to  free  territory  within  the  United  States 
had  begun  on  a  modest  scale  even  before  the  colonization  ventures.  In  1822, 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  accepted  a  proposal  from  the  Deep  River 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  laws  in 
other  states  on  the  question  of  black  immigration.1  The  committee,  consisting 
of  George  Swaim,  Phineas  Nixon,  Josiah  Parker,  James  Jones  and  John  Stuart, 
reported  back  in  1823  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  or  Illinois  to  prevent  blacks  from  going  there  and  living  as  free  persons. 
Accordingly,  the  yearly  meeting  gave  instructions  to  the  committee  to  proceed 
to  remove  black  persons  under  the  care  of  the  yearly  meeting  to  those  places 
"as  fast  as  they  are  willing  to  go;  or,  as  may  be  consistent  with  our  Religious 
profession."  They  were  authorized  to  use  up  to  two  hundred  dollars  from 
yearly  meeting  funds  for  that  purpose.2 

The  groups  traveling  by  land  to  other  states  were  much  smaller  than  those 
going  overseas,  and  the  expeditions  were  carefully  prepared.  A  list  was  drawn 
up  for  all  those  going,  with  their  ages,  former  owners,  and  any  other  data  that 
might  be  needed.  If  there  were  manumission  papers  available,  they  were  taken 
along.  Otherwise,  the  owner,  whether  the  yearly  meeting  or  an  individual, 
gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  the  person  moving  his  "property"  to  another  state. 
As  in  the  case  of  those  going  overseas,  each  emigrant  was  given  a  new  outfit  of 
clothing,  made  up  specifically  for  the  occasion  from  bolts  of  cloth.  Since  they 
were  always  moving  to  colder  climates,  this  was  given  due  consideration  in  the 
wardrobe.3 

Travel  was  by  wagon,  and  horses  and  wagons  were  bought  especially  for  the 
journey.  The  trips  were  long,  and  it  was  common  to  sell  the  horses  and  wagons 
in  Ohio  or  Indiana  rather  than  bring  them  all  the  way  back  empty.  Sometimes 
contracts  for  removal  stated  alternate  prices,  one  if  the  equipment  was  sold, 
another  if  it  was  returned.4 

The  route  followed  varied  with  the  destination.  Obviously,  the  famous  Joe, 
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who  was  kidnapped  on  his  way  west,  went  by  way  of  Kentucky,  probably  by 
way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap.  The  route  blazed  by  Daniel  Boone,  himself  of  a 
Quaker  family,  would  have  been  a  logical  path  for  them  to  take.  This  would 
have  been  for  those  going  to  southwestern  Ohio  and  Richmond-Newport  (now 
Fountain  City),  Indiana.  Others  went  to  northeastern  Ohio  to  the  Quaker  settle- 
ment at  Mt.  Pleasant,  just  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Addison  Coffin 
described  what  he  called  the  usual  Underground  Railroad  route  in  a  postcard  to 
J.  Waldo  Woody  in  1894.  This  route  went  from  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina 
to  Fincastle,  Virginia,  just  north  of  Roanoke.  From  there  it  went  in  a  north- 
westerly fashion  to  Salt  Works  on  the  Kanawah  River,  twelve  miles  above 
Charleston,  (West)  Virginia,  following  the  course  of  the  Kanawah  to  the  point  of 
its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant.5  Once  a  black  person  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  he  was  in  free  territory,  finding  himself  near  the  town  of  Gallipolis. 
The  Quaker  Negroes  would  then  be  within  reasonable  range  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
area,  or  if  it  had  been  so  planned,  could  continue  on  to  western  Ohio  or  Indiana 
(see  map  p.  74).  It  was  a  long  journey.  When  the  family  of  Charles  F.  Coffin 
moved  from  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  by  wagon 
in  1824,  it  took  them  six  weeks.6 

These  expeditions  followed  the  roads  of  the  white  emigrants  going  west. 
There  was  an  established  stage  route  at  one  time  from  New  Garden,  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina,  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  as  evidenced  by  an  old,  undated 
"Bill  of  Road  to  Richmond"  in  the  archives  of  Guilford  College.  It  made  a  first 
stop  at  Clemmons,  North  Carolina,  proceeded  to  Fugats  Ford  of  the  New  River 
in  Virginia,  and  continued  through  Walker's  Mountain,  Gile's  Court  House, 
Peter's  Ferry,  and  Mouth  of  the  Indian  River.  In  Ohio  it  touched  Gallipolis, 
Jackson,  Scioto  Salt  Works,  Chillicothe,  Leesburg,  Wilmington,  Franklin 
on  the  Great  Miami,  Eaton  and  White  River  Meetinghouse  before  reaching 
Richmond,  Indiana.  The  distance  given  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-one 
miles.7  The  distance  from  New  Garden  to  Richmond  today  over  modern  roads 
is  just  under  five  hundred  miles. 

Often  the  blacks  moved  simultaneously  with  the  white  emigrants,  for  when 
the  yearly  meeting  agents  heard  that  a  Quaker  family  was  moving  to  Indiana, 
they  were  likely  to  ask  them  to  take  along  a  group  of  Quaker-held  Negroes. 
Thus,  in  1826  Thomas  Kennedy  wrote  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  at  Jamestown 
that  they  were  "about  getting  some  of  our  black  people  to  the  State  of  Indiana," 
and  inquired  if  anyone  from  there  was  moving  to  Indiana  and  might  help.8  The 
Jamestown-New  Garden  areas  lay  on  the  path  that  expeditions  to  Indiana 
might  take  and  were  frequent  stopovers  for  those  coming  from  the  eastern 
North  Carolina  counties.  Again  in  1827,  Kennedy  wrote  that  he  had  heard  that 
Isaac  White  was  moving  to  Indiana  and  inquired  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
"convey"  some  of  their  black  people  to  that  state.9 

It  is  clear  that  Friends  were  helping  their  former  slaves  to  get  to  free  states 
long  before  the  formal  decision  of  1823.  As  early  as  1814,  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  reported  that  forty  black  persons  had  been  sent  to  freedom  in 
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Pennsylvania.10  The  report  of  the  same  body  in  1820  said  that  some  who  were 
willing  had  been  helped  to  go  to  northern  states.  Reports  from  the  several 
quarterly  meetings  indicate  that  one  black  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  1823, 
and  nine  to  Indiana.11  The  yearly  meeting  decision,  of  course,  spurred  this 
movement.  In  1824,  ten  went  to  Indiana,  six  to  Philadelphia,  nine  to  Ohio,  and 
sixteen  to  "Free  States,"  unspecified.12 

CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  EXPEDITIONS 

In  1825,  the  names  of  those  conducting  the  expeditions  begin  to  emerge  and, 
although  some  records  are  fragmentary,  the  names  of  the  most  active  men  who 
led  some  hundreds  of  slaves  to  freedom  are  preserved.  The  first  of  these  is  Asa 
Folger,  who  had  in  his  company  the  famous  Joe.  Having  arrived  in  Union 
County,  Indiana,  he  wrote  back  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  North  Carolina 
that  his  group  had  arrived  safely  except  for  Joe.  He  wrote  in  April,  1825,  and  it 
was  July  of  the  next  year  before  he  finally  got  Joe  to  free  soil.  Evidently,  Folger 
then  considered  himself  to  be  an  immigrant  and  took  up  permanent  residence 
in  Indiana.13 

Another  honored  name  on  the  freedom  trail  is  that  of  Joseph  Hunt.  In  1826 
and  1827,  he  took  two  groups  of  black  persons  totaling  twenty-eight  souls  to 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  a  place  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.14 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  surprise  when  he  arrived  with  his  charges,  but 
the  Committee  on  African  Concerns  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  sent  a 
formal  receipt  each  time  to  the  North  Carolina  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
acknowledging  the  arrival  of  expeditions  and  listing  the  names  of  the  persons 
for  whom  Hunt  carried  powers  of  attorney.  The  communication  of  1827  also 
bears  the  names  of  the  committee  appointed  to  "advise  and  assist  said  persons 
of  colour  in  procuring  places  of  residence,  getting  employment  and  such  other 
aid  as  may  be  necessary."  It  is  signed  by  George  Carter,  Clerk  of  the  Day.15 
Joseph  Hunt  may  well  have  made  other  such  expeditions,  for  the  leaders  of 
several  expeditions  are  not  identified. 

David  White  devoted  much  time  to  the  work  with  Quaker-held  blacks,  not 
only  as  a  leader  of  emigrant  groups,  but  also  in  making  arrangements  for  others 
and  defending  still  others  in  court.  He  was  in  Philadelphia  with  the  thirteen 
unwelcome  charges  from  North  Carolina  in  1832  while  the  Julius  Pringle  was 
lying  there  at  anchor  and  not  allowed  to  unload  its  cargo  of  refugees.16  In  1835, 
he  conducted  a  group  of  fifty-three  to  Indiana,17  and  the  next  year  he  was  back 
in  Philadelphia  again.18  That  time  he  left  only  one  black  refugee  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  and  took  twenty-seven  others  on  to  New  York,  where  he 
received  a  kindly  reception  from  Friends.  As  late  as  1840,  David  White  took 
two  black  persons  with  him  to  Indiana  (or  Ohio),  and  we  find  him  living  in 
Indiana  in  his  advanced  years.19 

Others  who  made  at  least  one  trip  each  were:  John  White  (1826,  Indiana), 
Joseph  Stafford  (1826,  Indiana),20  John  Fellow  (1826,  Indiana;  1826,  Haiti),21 
Joseph  Harris  (1827,  Ohio),22  Robert  Peele  (1834,  Indiana),  Thomas  Outland 
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(1834,  Indiana),23  and  Miles  White  (1834,  Indiana;  1834,  New  York).24  Other 
agents  who  were  active  in  making  arrangements  and  may  also  have  conducted 
groups  westward  are  Thomas  Kennedy,  Isaac  White  and  Jonas  Mace.  It  is  clear 
that  Vestal  Coffin,  a  member  of  the  Manumission  Society  and  reputed  organizer 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  took  part  in  this  work,  but  no  expedition  appears 
credited  to  him. 

The  big  years  in  the  exodus  of  Quaker-held  Negroes  from  North  Carolina 
were  1826,  when  fifty-four  went  west  from  the  Eastern  Quarter  alone,25  and 
1834,  when  133  were  taken  to  Indiana.26  The  1834  undertaking  was  a  major 
effort  carried  on  by  Young  Friends,  the  names  of  Robert  Peele,  Thomas  Out- 
land  and  Miles  White  being  properly  associated  with  this  group.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Eastern  Quarter,  under  the  direction  of  Caleb  White,  bought  twelve  horses 
and  thirteen  carts  and  wagons  for  that  expedition  at  a  cost  of  $2,490.  The  cost 
was  so  great  that  individual  trustees  borrowed  money  on  their  own  collateral  to 
finance  it.  The  plan  was  to  sell  the  horses  and  wagons  in  Indiana  if  possible  and 
recover  most  of  the  money.  This  was  a  virtual  caravan,  with  two  groups  of  fifty- 
three  and  thirty-five  getting  off  on  October  10,  and  the  final  group  of  forty-five 
leaving  on  October  15.  The  Young  Friends  carried  powers  of  attorney  "to 
manumit,  set  free,  settle  or  bind  them  out."27  According  to  Caleb  White,  the 
departure  of  this  group  left  only  211  yearly  meeting  blacks  in  the  Eastern 
Quarter,  and  those  might  follow  soon. 

RECEPTION  IN  FREE  STATES 

Occasional  response  from  those  who  received  the  black  charges  in  the  free 
states  has  already  been  noted.  There  was  considerable  correspondence  with 
the  meeting  for  sufferings,  and  most  of  it  appears  to  have  been  among  acquain- 
tances, for  many  of  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  Friends  were  transplanted  North  Caro- 
linians themselves.  From  Indiana,  Samuel  Charles,  himself  a  North  Carolinian, 
wrote  in  1826  that  Friends  there  were  resentful  toward  North  Carolina  Friends 
for  sending  so  many  blacks  there.28  In  the  same  year,  William  Talbert,  clerk  of 
the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  Indiana,  allowed  himself  some  private  opinion  in  a 
letter  to  Nathan  Mendenhall.  Agreeing  heartily  with  the  right  of  black  persons 
to  live  where  they  wished,  in  view  of  the  attitudes  of  so  many  people  in  Indiana, 
he  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  found  a  colony  for  blacks  somewhere 
in  the  Southwest.29 

There  was  usually  a  note  of  reticence  in  the  correspondence  from  Indiana, 
sometimes  revealing  the  views  of  the  writer  transparently  enough,  in  other 
cases  indicating  a  genuine  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  in  the  face 
of  a  reticent  constituency.  The  conservative  views  of  Indiana  were  said  to  have 
culminated  in  a  law  of  1833  forbidding  further  immigration  of  black  persons 
into  the  state.30  Obviously,  if  such  a  law  did  indeed  exist,  it  was  not  strictly 
enforced.  Thomas  Evans  wrote  for  the  Indiana  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  1833 
that  the  discriminatory  laws  of  his  state  "are  barriers  in  the  way  of  our  becom- 
ing active  agents  in  bringing  them  into  these  states,"  yet,  he  suggested  that 
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North  Carolina  Friends  "act  in  accordance  with  their  consciences,  and  should 
some  of  them  come  to  our  country  we  trust  we  shall  pay  the  attention  to  them 
which  would  be  consistent  circumstanced  as  we  are."31 

David  White  gave  an  account  to  the  North  Carolina  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
his  reception  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  1835.  Having  travelled  with  his  fifty-three 
black  charges  from  eastern  North  Carolina,  he  managed  to  leave  four  of  them 
at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  twenty-three  at  Leesburg  in  the  same  state.  The 
balance  of  twenty-six  he  left  near  Newport  (Fountain  City),  Indiana,  in  Wayne 
County.  On  the  entire  journey,  he  reported,  he  met  with  no  opposition, 
although  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  mission.  Among  the  farmers  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  he  found: 

quite  a  willingness  in  many  to  have  the  coloured  people  settle  on 
their  lands;  to  clear  and  cultivate  it  under  several  year  leases;  I 
wrote  and  signed  Deeds  of  manumissions  to  all  that  went  with  me 
and  left  money  with  friends  to  have  the  manumissions  registered 
in  the  counties  where  such  persons  were  located.32 

Finding  that  freed  slaves  brought  west  by  Thadeus  White  and  Phineas  Nixon 
the  previous  year  had  no  proof  of  their  freedom,  he  wrote,  signed  and 
delivered  "upwards  of  30"  deeds  of  manumission  for  them  by  virtue  of  his 
authority  as  an  agent  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  He  did  the  same  for 
four  other  black  men  he  had  brought  along  with  him  and  took  their  notes  in  the 
amount  of  $1,161  to  cover  costs  of  their  purchase  and  transportation.33 

Among  those  travelling  to  freedom  in  Indiana  under  the  care  of  an  individual 
Quaker  was  a  person  known  as  Black  Jim.  He  did  not  become  a  statistic  in  the 
work  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings.  Black  Jim  was  bought  by  Quaker  Nathaniel 
Newlin  at  a  sale  in  Alamance  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1842.  The  seller  was 
one  Claiborne  Guthrie,  a  brother-in-law  of  Nathaniel  Newlin.  Newlin's  purpose 
in  buying  the  slave  was  to  set  him  free,  and  this  he  undertook  to  do  by  deeding 
him  to  his  brother  Thomas  Newlin,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Alamance  County 
from  Indiana.  Thomas  agreed  to  take  Jim  with  him  to  Indiana,  and  once  there 
he  proceeded  to  manumit  him  in  Paoli,  Orange  County,  Indiana.  In  the  words  of 
the  manumission  document,  Thomas  Newlin  declared  that  he  did  "forever, 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  release  discharge  manumit  and  set  free  the  said 
James  Guthrie  (Black  Jim) .  .  ."  This  can  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  such  manu- 
missions of  North  Carolina  blacks  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.34 

Another  case,  quite  separate  from  the  work  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  or 
the  clandestine  Underground  Railroad,  is  "The  Story  of  Little  Jane,"  as  told  by 
Elmina  H.  Wilson  (formerly  Coffin).  She  writes  of  her  life  with  her  husband  and 
two  small  children  near  New  Garden  Boarding  School  until  they  decided  to 
emigrate  to  Indiana  in  1849.  They  bought  two  wagons  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  the  long  journey,  when  a  person  came  to  them  asking  them  to  take  a  five- 
year-old  girl  called  Jane  with  them.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  "octoroon" 
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slave  woman  and  her  well-to-do  master,  and  came  equipped  with  a  clear  bill  of 
sale.  Her  mother  had  been  sold  to  a  slave  dealer  and  shipped  to  Georgia  at  the 
insistence  of  the  slaveholder's  legal  wife.  Little  Jane  was  light  complexioned 
and  had  light-colored  straight  hair.  Apprised  of  the  circumstances,  the  Wilsons 
agreed  to  take  her  along.  The  child  had  an  earache  and  cried  a  lot  on  the  five 
hundred-mile  trip,  but  once  in  Indiana  she  was  adopted  by  some  English 
Friends  who  reared  her  as  their  own  daughter.35 

But  to  return  to  reactions  to  the  official  activity  of  the  North  Carolina  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  we  meet  Jordan  Harrison,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  area  Friends.  A 
frequent  correspondent,  he  wrote  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  in  1827  to  report  that 
the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  had  refused  to  make  an  official  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  with  slaves,  but  that  he  and  other 
sympathetic  Friends,  with  yearly  meeting  approval,  had  collected  $440.62 
privately.36  There  was  a  similar  note  with  a  contribution  of  $290  made  in 
1828. 37  An  Ohio  law  of  1831  forbade  the  bringing  of  black  persons  to  Ohio  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  them,  and  Harrison,  dutifully  and  sorrowfully,  advised 
his  North  Carolina  friends  that  any  further  bringing  of  blacks  to  Ohio  was  out  of 
the  question.38  Yet,  the  anti-black  laws  seemed  only  to  heighten  the  zeal  of  the 
friends  of  the  slave.  In  1834,  Isaac  Parker  wrote  to  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ohio  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  that,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  North 
Carolina  Friends  should  feel  free  to  send  them  small  groups  of  blacks  and 
promised  that  they  would  be  looked  after  there  by  Friends.39 

The  incident  of  the  Julius  Pringle  illustrates  vividly  the  kind  of  problem  faced 
by  Pennsylvania  Friends.  As  early  as  1827,  John  Cooke,  writing  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Meeting  for  Sufferings,  advised  against  bringing  any  more  black  people 
from  North  Carolina  to  that  city.  "This  description  of  people,"  he  wrote, 
"generally  mingle  with  the  lowest  classes  here  and  thus  remain  in  a  degraded 
state."  He,  and  Philadelphia  Friends  in  general  at  the  time,  were  in  favor  of 
colonization  in  Liberia  and  Haiti.  A  friend  of  Cooke's  who  had  recently  visited 
Haiti  found  the  blacks  sent  there  by  Friends  to  be  in  a  happy  state.40  A  letter 
from  Edward  Bettle  of  Philadelphia  to  Nathan  Mendenhall  in  1832  expressed 
the  alarm  of  the  Quaker  community  in  Philadelphia  at  the  thought  of  a  large 
consignment  of  blacks  from  North  Carolina.  He  begged  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings to  direct  the  Julius  Pringle  toward  Liberia  instead  of  Philadelphia.41  Yet,  as 
was  noted  earlier,  Philadelphia  Friends  rallied  to  help  the  black  refugees  once 
they  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

New  York,  too,  reached  the  point  where  it  was  reluctant  to  receive  more 
black  refugees.  Samuel  Parsons,  as  clerk  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  was  the  principal  correspondent  during  the  most  active 
years  of  North  Carolina's  removal  program.  Like  those  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  Friends  were  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  contributed  heavily  to  it, 
but  in  1833  Samuel  Parsons  wrote  to  Jeremiah  Hubbard  that  there  was  no  more 
room  on  Long  Island  for  more  blacks.42  So  many  of  them  had  come,  he  said, 
and  most  of  them  were  of  very  poor  conduct.  But  a  new  enthusiasm  was  then 
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arising  in  New  York:  abolitionism.  Later  the  same  year,  Parsons  wrote  that 
public  opinion  was  beginning  to  say:  "Let  the  oppressed  go  free."43  Yet,  in  1834, 
Miles  White  managed  to  have  a  few  black  people  received  in  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island.44  David  White  reported  a  "kindly"  reception  in  New 
York  when  he  arrived  there  with  twenty-three  former  slaves  in  1836.45 

Much  closer  to  North  Carolina,  the  state  of  Tennessee  manifested  some 
interest  in  receiving  free  blacks.  Eastern  Tennessee  actually  formed  a  part  of 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  that  time,  there  being  a  few 
Friends  in  the  area  southeast  of  Knoxville.  One  James  Jones  of  eastern  Tennes- 
see carried  on  correspondence  with  Richard  Mendenhall  in  1827  in  which  he 
gave  advice  freely  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings.  He  urged  Friends  to  use  a 
firmer  and  more  paternalistic  policy  with  the  black  persons  under  their  care. 
Jones  conveyed  a  request  from  one  Mark  Reeve  for  five  or  six  free  blacks  to 
hire  for  wages.  Reeve  was  a  discriminating  person,  however,  and  wanted  only 
honest,  virtuous  and  hardworking  persons  with  "prudent  wives."46  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  meeting  for  sufferings  attended  to  his  request. 

SOME  BLACKS  ABANDONED 

As  noted,  white  Quaker  emigration  went  on  concurrently  with  the  movement 
of  Quaker-held  Negroes  to  the  West  and  North.  Most  of  the  Quakers  went  west, 
but  some  also  made  their  way  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  A  tragic  aspect  of 
the  Quaker  effort  at  responsible  manumission  of  slaves  in  North  Carolina  was 
the  problem  of  former  slaves  abandoned  by  some  of  their  members.  Even 
before  the  decision  was  made  in  1833  to  remove  all  the  blacks  held  by  Quakers 
in  North  Carolina,  there  was  complaint  about  this  practice.  Joseph  Hoag,  a 
Vermont  Quaker  who  visited  North  Carolina  in  1812,  was  disturbed  by  the  way 
some  Friends  were  leaving  the  state  and  simply  turning  their  slaves  loose.47 

Reference  already  has  been  made  to  the  legal  troubles  encountered  by 
Friends  in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  free  blacks.  In  the  case  of  Redman  vs.  Coffin 
they  were  accused  of  removing  persons  from  the  state  illegally  —  that  is,  re- 
moving persons  who  were  not  their  legal  property.  It  was  thus  the  course  of 
prudence  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  see  that  they  had  the  proper  legal  docu- 
ments for  each  person  whom  they  proposed  to  remove  to  a  free  state.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  the  Eastern  and  Contentnea  quarterly  meetings,  in  1826 
there  were  about  one  hundred  black  persons  within  their  jurisdictions  who  had 
been  abandoned  by  Quakers  who  had  emigrated  without  leaving  proper  papers 
for  the  Quaker  Free  Negroes  under  their  care.  Accordingly,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Richard  Mendenhall  and  others  was  appointed  by  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  in  1826  to  correspond  with  eight  individuals  who  were  then  living 
outside  the  state  in  order  to  call  attention  to  their  former  slaves.  In  one  addi- 
tional case,  the  original  owner  was  dead,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
get  in  touch  with  his  heirs.48  Apparently,  a  formal  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
negligent  Quakers,  and  the  one  sent  to  Richard  Jordan  by  Nathan  Mendenhall 
was  probably  typical: 
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Our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on  being  informed  that  many  friends 
had  left  this  state  and  their  people  of  colour  also,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  write  to  them  and  request  the  care  and  attention  of  those 
in  whom  the  legal  title  is  vested,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  pre- 
carious situation,  fifteen  of  these  are  said  to  be  vested  in  thee,  thee 
wilt  attend  thereto. 

Respectfully  thy  friends, 
Nathan  Mendenhall,  one  of  the  Committee.49 

The  individuals  involved,  their  residences  in  1826,  and  the  number  of  former 
slaves  for  which  they  were  being  held  responsible,  were  as  follows:  Richard 
Jordan,  New  Jersey  (Philadelphia  Y.M.),  15;  Catherine  White,  New  Jersey 
(Philadelphia  Y.M.),  40;  John  Howard,  Ohio,  4;  Joel  Judkins,  Ohio  (and  their 
children),  2;  Aaron  Brown,  Ohio,  2;  Samuel  Charles,  Indiana,  2;  John  Smith, 
Indiana,  8;  Horton  Howard,  Indiana,  18;  John  McKim  (deceased),  (Write  to 
Baltimore  Yearly  Mtg.),  25  (?). 

Rejoinders  to  these  letters  were  not  long  in  coming.  Samuel  Charles  wrote  to 
Jeremiah  Hubbard  and  Henry  Ballenger  that  he  had  left  a  power  of  attorney 
with  Henry  Winslow  to  look  after  his  former  slaves.  In  response  to  the  letter, 
however,  he  sent  a  new  power  of  attorney  to  him,  empowering  him  to  "act  for 
me  in  their  behalf  Either  to  protect  them  there  or  to  send  them  to  some  other 
part  of  the  country  as  he  and  other  Friends  think  best."50 

John  Howard  defended  his  actions  from  Ohio.  He  said  he  had  liberated  his 
slaves  and  advised  them  to  leave  the  state.  Some  of  them  he  helped  to  leave, 
but  he  had  not  felt  free  to  force  those  who  were  married  to  slaves  to  abandon 
their  mates  and  leave  against  their  will.  He  gave  authority  to  his  neighbor, 
William  Phisiac,  to  look  after  the  free  blacks  that  stayed  behind,  but  Phisiac 
deceived  him  and  sold  two  of  them.51  Learning  of  this,  he  sent  a  power  of 
attorney  to  Francis  Mace  to  recover  those  sold  and  protect  the  rest.  He  then 
wrote  to  the  North  Carolina  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  was  told  by  them  that 
they  could  not  receive  slaves  from  non-members,  an  attitude  which  he  resented. 
In  1827,  Thomas  Kennedy  proposed  sending  John  Howard's  ex-slaves  to 
Haiti,52  and  in  1832  Jonas  Mace  was  eager  to  evacuate  the  "Howard  and  Brown 
set."53  Most  of  the  Howard  blacks  finally  went  on  the  famous  odyssey  of  the 
Julius  Pringle  to  Philadelphia  and  Liberia,  but  in  1834  the  aging  Ohio 
immigrant  was  still  brooding  over  his  former  slaves.  In  a  letter  to  the  North 
Carolina  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  that  year,  he  offered  to  do  anything  he  could 
for  them.  If  possible,  he  wanted  to  receive  them  in  Ohio  and  care  for  them 
there.54 

Elisha  Bates,  clerk  of  the  Ohio  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  responded  to  a  letter  he 
received  asking  him  to  counsel  with  the  absentee  owners  who  were  resident  in 
that  state.  Without  naming  names,  he  said  that,  of  the  three  who  were  living  in 
Ohio,  one  had  not  bothered  to  become  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
another  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  and  a  third  was  in  a  precarious 
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financial  condition.55  John  Howard  had  complained  of  not  having  money  to 
attend  to  the  matter  as  he  might  have  wished,  so  he  was  apparently  the  third 
party. 

In  New  Jersey,  Richard  Jordan  was  outraged  by  the  accusation  of  the  meet- 
ing for  sufferings.  It  is  easy  to  understand  his  reaction.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Jordan,  who  had  manumitted  his  slaves  in  Northampton  County,  North 
Carolina,  forty  years  earlier,  and  it  was  absurd  to  think  that  his  father  would 
have  willed  him  his  slaves.  The  insult,  he  said,  required  satisfaction  before  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  for  he  was  assuredly  not  a  slaveholder.56  In  point 
of  fact,  Richard  Jordan  had  borne  testimony  against  slavery  from  early  youth, 
and  in  his  journal  twice  mentions  accompanying  the  delegations  presenting 
anti-slavery  petitions  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Legislature.  When  he  received 
the  letter  he  was  in  declining  health,  following  a  lifetime  as  a  very  active 
Friends  minister.  He  would  die  within  the  year. 

Nevertheless,  Nathan  Mendenhall  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Eastern  agents 
and  ascertained  that  Joseph  Jordan  had  manumitted  his  slaves  in  1784,  after 
the  law  of  1777  prohibiting  the  manumission  of  slaves  except  for  meritorious 
service.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  thought  that  the  manumissions  were  ineffec- 
tive.57 In  friendly  but  firm  language,  Nathan  Mendenhall  remonstrated  with 
Richard  Jordan  to  send  an  agent  with  a  power  of  attorney  to  remove  "his" 
black  charges  from  North  Carolina. 

Catherine  White,  also  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  responded  to  the  accusation 
that  she  had  abandoned  her  slaves  by  declaring  that  she  had  assigned  them  to 
the  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting  in  North  Carolina  in  1805,  three  years  before 
the  yearly  meeting  decided  to  accept  slaves.  Records  of  the  Rich  Square 
Monthly  Meeting  confirm  her  claim.58  By  the  time  Catherine  White  received 
her  notice,  she  was,  according  to  Richard  Jordan,  in  "indigent  circumstances." 
Jordan  rose  to  her  defense,  saying  that  when  she  gave  up  her  slaves  she 
thereby  gave  up  all  her  property.  But  Nathan  Mendenhall  remained  firm.  He 
replied  that  legal  steps  were  necessary  to  authorize  the  free  blacks  to  receive 
wages.  "We  shall  be  very  sorry  for  the  poor  blacks,"  he  wrote,  "if  Catherine 
White  does  nothing."  In  the  end,  Josiah  Parker  found  an  old  letter  from  Cather- 
ine White  authorizing  her  slaves  to  go  to  any  free  government  they  chose,  but 
this  was  just  after  the  meeting  for  sufferings  had  sent  them  to  Africa!59 

Aaron  Brown  was  able  to  produce  a  power  of  attorney  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ohio  in  1806.  It  made  William  Mace  of 
Carteret  County,  North  Carolina,  his  attorney  to  deal  with  the  slaves  he  had  left 
behind.60 

John  McKim,  the  man  who  had  already  died  prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  to  take  action  on  the  abandoned  free  blacks,  had  settled 
in  Baltimore.  Perhaps  because  he  was  no  longer  living,  the  "McKim  Negroes" 
lingered  on  and  on  in  the  annals  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings.  The  matter  was 
not  yet  settled  in  1852,  for  in  that  year  James  Davis,  an  agent  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  authorized  to  protect  Quaker-held  Negroes,  reported  that  two 
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McKim  Negroes,  named  Allen  and  David,  had  been  bought  by  two  slave  traders 
and  removed  from  the  state.  Being  informed  of  this,  Davis  had  gone  to 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  where  he  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against 
the  alleged  purchasers,  Borden  and  Stanton.  In  the  meantime,  the  two  black 
men  had  arrived  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  against  their  will,  and  there 
insisted  that  they  were  free  men.  As  a  result,  they  were  taken  from  their 
purchasers  and  lodged  in  jail.  Davis  employed  the  law  firm  of  Atmore  and 
Hubbard  to  prosecute  the  case  and  requested  an  advance  of  one  hundred 
dollars  from  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to  carry  the  case  forward.  The  meeting 
for  sufferings  commended  Davis  and  authorized  the  funds.  According  to  Davis, 
public  opinion  in  Beaufort,  where  the  case  was  tried,  was  favorable  for  Friends. 
Success  in  the  case,  he  said,  would  have  the  effect  of  freeing  many  other 
Quaker  Free  Negroes  who  were  being  held  in  bondage  illegally  in  the  area.61 

There  were  still  McKim  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  in  1858.  In  that  year, 
Thomas  Kennedy  reported  for  a  committee  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  to  report  on  the  case  of  Brookfield  (Bookfield)  vs. 
Stanton.  William  Brookfield,  a  "McKim  Negro,"  was  suing  Jonathan  Stanton  for 
his  freedom,  a  continuation  of  the  1852  case.  With  legal  aid  from  the  Friends 
committee,  he  won  his  case  in  Carteret  Superior  Court  and  was  awarded  four 
hundred  dollars  damages.  Kennedy  indicated  that  there  were  then  members  of 
the  same  family  living  in  Guilford  County,  and  three  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  All  of 
these,  he  said,  "are  attempted  to  be  held  as  slaves,  and  others  have  been  held 
as  slaves,"  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  owner,  John  McKim.  It  seemed 
to  Thomas  Kennedy  that  Brookfield  should  be  advised  to  use  his  four  hundred 
dollars  to  help  free  his  relatives. 

Jonathan  Stanton,  who  already  had  been  fighting  this  case  for  six  years, 
appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  John  Kennedy  again  took  up  the  case  and 
was  so  diligent  in  its  pursuit  that  he  paid  the  expenses  of  several  witnesses  who 
were  so  aged  that  he  arranged  to  have  them  declare  in  court  before  they  died. 
Hearing  about  two  persons  in  Hyde  County  who  knew  about  the  McKim 
families,  he  sent  James  McCrae  there  to  take  their  depositions,  at  a  cost  of  forty 
dollars.  The  Supreme  Court  gave  a  verdict  for  Brookfield  (Bookfield)  in  the  case 
of  Bookfield  vs.  Stanton.  The  persistent  Stanton  obtained  a  technical  reversal  of 
the  decision,  but  the  freedom  of  Brookfield  was  not  annulled.62 

The  significance  of  the  labors  of  North  Carolina  Quakers  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves  is  to  be  measured  more  in  terms  of  dedication,  time  and  effort  than  in 
money,  but  it  was  an  expensive  undertaking.  The  value  of  a  dollar  was  many 
times  more  than  now.  A  summary  financial  statement  prepared  for  the  meeting 
for  sufferings  in  1828  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  money  received  for  the 
work  to  that  date  was  $13,585.97.  The  money  was  kept  in  a  separate  "Africa 
Fund,"  which  had  a  separate  treasurer  from  the  yearly  meeting  treasurer  and 
received  funds  from  the  yearly  meeting  as  well  as  from  all  other  contributors. 
Of  the  total  amount  received  to  that  date,  only  $2,067.861/2  was  received  from 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  The  rest  came  from  Philadelphia,  New 
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York,  Rhode  Island,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  London  yearly  meetings.  The 
meeting  for  sufferings  had  expended  $10,285.27%  of  the  total  amount 
received,  as  follows: 

About  140  persons  to  the  West $1,800.00 

16  to  Philadelphia 80.00 

120  on  Sally  Ann  to  Haiti 2,927.50'/2 

6Tryton(?) 181.30 

In  unsuccessful  efforts 157.85V6 

261  in  four  outfits  to  Liberia 4,753.081/2 

Contingencies 385.523/463 

An  undated  letter  from  the  North  Carolina  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  its  sister 
body  in  London,  perhaps  written  in  the  early  1830s,  declares  that  about  one 
thousand  free  blacks  had  been  sent  to  free  governments,  at  a  cost  of  "near 
$20,000."  Five  hundred  persons  were  said  to  remain  under  the  care  of  Friends 
at  that  time.64 

An  account  book  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  gives  the  amount  spent  on  the 
"Wayne  Suit,"  which  was  the  case  of  Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson.  That  case  was 
settled  in  1827  with  the  following  cost  reported: 

John  Stanly,  attorney  fee $30.00 

Wm.  Taston,  attorney  fee 50.00 

N.  Mendenhall  &  F.  Swaim 44.78 

G.  Swaim  for  attending  court 20.00 

Thos.  Kennedy,  cost  of  a  suit 393.39 

George  Swaim 50.00 

Postage 1.50 

Jeremiah  Hubbard  attending  witness 15.00 

Total $603.6765 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  case  of  Contentnea  vs.  Dickenson  was  settled  for 
such  a  modest  sum.  The  accounting  would  seem  to  be  partial.  The  cost  of  the 
case  of  Redman  vs.  Coffin  is  hard  to  compute,  because  it  involved  so  many 
people  over  so  many  years.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  the  judgment  against 
Friends  in  that  suit  totaled  $3,621.74,  in  addition  to  the  fees  and  expenses 
attending  a  total  of  sixteen  years  of  litigation. 

A  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  work  with  the  slaves  up 
to  1830  reported  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  that  652  persons  had  been 
removed  to  free  governments  up  to  that  time  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,769.51.  Four 
hundred  and  two  persons  under  the  care  of  Friends  were  said  to  remain  at  that 
time.66  In  1835,  a  similar  committee  reported  that  between  1823  and  1835  a 
total  of  $22,028. 38%  had  been  expended  on  work  with  slaves  and  former 
slaves.67 

Among  the  myriad  money  transactions  attending  the  work  with  the  blacks 
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can  be  listed  a  sampling.  In  1828,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  authorized  the  sale 
of  a  small  plot  of  land  belonging  to  a  Quaker-held  Negro  woman,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  to  be  used  to  buy  her  husband's  freedom.68  In  1835,  agents  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  and  even  individual  Friends,  were  given  discretionary  powers 
to  pay  small  debts  for  black  persons  so  they  might  leave  the  state  unencumbered, 
the  meeting  for  sufferings  promising  to  refund  such  sums.69  In  1836,  David 
White  was  allowed  two  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a  fifty-year-old  man  so  he  might 
go  to  New  York  with  his  wife  and  six  children.70  John  Sussel  requested  and 
received  thirty-seven  dollars  in  1840  to  recompense  him  for  that  amount  spent 
in  ransoming  a  black  person  under  his  care  who  was  wrongfully  arrested 
enroute  to  Indiana.71  David  White,  who  had  so  freely  taken  the  notes  of  the  four 
men  whom  he  bought  in  North  Carolina  to  manumit  in  Ohio  in  1834,  found 
collecting  such  notes  difficult.  The  value  of  the  notes  held  for  the  four  men  was 
$1,161,  but  in  1858  the  meeting  for  sufferings  released  him  from  collecting  a 
note  of  $328  from  Daniel  White,  a  black  person  of  La  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  In 
1838,  he  had  likewise  been  released  from  collecting  $347.90  on  a  note  from  Job 
Felton  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana.72 

North  Carolina  Friends  gave  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
the  matter  of  the  slaves.  Members  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  would  seem  to 
have  had  little  time  for  their  private  affairs,  considering  the  amount  of  corre- 
spondence they  carried  on,  the  consultation  with  the  agents  of  the  yearly 
meeting  in  the  quarterly  meetings  and  their  negotiations  with  Friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  attending  court,  and  always  driving  toward  the  achievement 
of  their  goal  of  removing  all  their  charges  from  North  Carolina.  Yet,  all  these 
persons  were  laymen  and  amateurs. 

Agents  like  David  White  must  have  given  almost  full  time  to  the  work  for 
many  years,  necessarily  neglecting  their  private  affairs.  Yet,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, as  appears  from  the  selections  from  the  account  books,  that  certain  types 
of  work  were  compensated.  For  those  who  took  groups  to  free  states,  the  rate 
was  one  dollar  per  day  plus  expense  money.73  Members  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  and  the  agents  in  the  quarters  received  travel  expenses  as  they 
moved  around  the  state,  and  when  they  spent  long  days  in  court  received  per 
diem  compensation. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  episode  in  philantropy  was  not  so  much  its 
cost  in  time  and  money,  however,  but  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  this 
minority  group  in  the  midst  of  an  often  hostile  slaveholding  society.  It  was  not  a 
fad  lasting  a  few  months  or  a  few  years,  but  a  serious  dedication  to  a  cause  that 
lasted  from  1777  when  Thomas  Newby  released  his  first  slaves,  until  the  Civil 
War.  North  Carolina  Friends  rejected  slavery  eighty  years  before  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation.  For  three  generations,  from  father  to  son,  the  doctrine 
that  the  white  Christian  must  treat  his  black  brother  "as  he  would  be  done  by" 
was  maintained  not  only  as  an  article  of  faith,  but  also  in  deed.  It  is  true  that  not 
all  the  sons  of  Quakers  where  faithful  to  this  testimony,  but  they  either 
withdrew  or  were  expelled  from  the  fellowship.  The  position  of  the  Society  of 
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Friends  was  not  open  to  question.  Others  found  the  struggle  of  living  as 
opponents  of  slavery  in  a  slaveholding  society  such  a  heavy  burden  to  bear  that 
they  abandoned  the  soil  of  their  fathers  to  start  life  anew  in  free  states.  But  in 
Jamestown,  the  Mendenhalls  and  the  Hunts  succeeded  each  other  in  genera- 
tions of  labor  for  the  cause,  while  in  the  East  the  Whites,  Newby's,  Nixons, 
Newlins  and  Winslows  maintained  the  witness  even  after  many  of  their  neigh- 
bors had  gone  west. 

Under  the  burden  of  their  convictions  and  sense  of  responsibility,  it  was  not 
enough  simply  to  free  those  whom  they  had  received  in  inheritance,  even 
though  the  necessity  of  this  was  the  bulk  of  their  labor.  They  undertook  vigor- 
ous legal  action  to  recover  black  persons  from  manstealers  who  were  on  the 
alert  and  prepared  to  fight  costly  legal  battles  to  get  possession  of  anyone  who 
did  not  have  clear  claimants  or  valid  manumission  papers.  They  reached  down 
as  far  as  Alabama  to  recover  slaves  who  had  been  sold  down  South,  and  in  one 
case  they  bought  four  slave  men  for  fourteen  hundred  dollars  so  they  could 
emigrate  with  their  four  wives,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  yearly  meeting.74 

For  seventy  years,  North  Carolina  Friends  tried  to  keep  within  the  law  in 
their  work  of  liberation,  although  toward  the  end  of  the  period  a  strong 
minority  felt  it  right  to  flout  the  law  for  a  higher  principle  by  spiriting  slaves 
away  secretly.  Yet,  the  great  attention  of  North  Carolina  Quakers  to  the 
demands  of  the  law,  and  their  persistent  efforts  to  change  the  law  at  the  same 
time,  bespeaks  a  mentality  of  rectitude  and  conscience. 

TASK  NEAR  COMPLETION 

By  1848,  it  is  obvious  that  the  meeting  for  sufferings  considered  that  it  had 
accomplished  the  task  set  before  it  in  1823.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  condensed  report  on  "The  Subject  of  Slavery  Within  Its  Limits"  in 
that  year.  The  slaves  belonging  to  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  had  been 
removed  from  the  state.  The  report  concluded: 

There  are  at  this  time  (1848)  still  a  few  persons  to  whom  our  Soci- 
ety retains  the  legal  title  —  perhaps  not  more  than  12  or  15  in  all. 
It  is  believed  there  is  no  instance  of  any  being  held  among  us  so  as 
to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  their  labor.75 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  black  persons  reached  free 
governments  because  of  the  work  of  North  Carolina  Friends.  Francis 
Anscombe  estimated  one  thousand.76  My  own  estimate,  based  on  those 
reported  in  the  records  (which  are  clearly  incomplete)  is  525  to  free  states,  681 
to  Haiti,  and  479  to  Liberia,  a  total  of  1685.  How  many  were  taken  informally, 
like  the  Black  Jim  taken  by  Thomas  Newlin,  or  the  Little  Jane  taken  by  the 
Wilson  family,  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain.77 

The  effect  of  this  effort,  and  the  consistent  witness  of  Friends  in  North 
Carolina,  is  not  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  numbers  alone,  however,  Except  for 
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the  significant  sum  of  human  travail  and  adventure,  the  numbers  are  modest.  It 
might  be  measured  more  appropriately  in  terms  of  what  North  Carolina  was 
and  became  as  a  result  of  it.  George  W.  Gibson,  writing  in  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review  in  1960,  observed: 

Anti-slavery  sentiment  declined  in  the  South  in  the  1830s  and 
largely  disappeared  after  1840;  however,  it  did  not  die  out  as 
swiftly  or  completely  in  North  Carolina  as  in  the  rest  of  the  South. 
The  large  Quaker  settlement  in  North  Carolina  with  its  solid  stand 
against  slavery  perpetuated  anti-slavery  feelings  in  that  state.78 

Again,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  observed  a  different  spirit  in  North  Carolina 
when  he  visited  the  South  in  1856.  He  wrote: 

The  aspect  in  North  Carolina  with  regard  to  slavery  is  less  lamen- 
table than  in  Virginia.  There  is  less  bigotry  upon  the  subject  and 
more  freedom  of  conversation.79 

If  there  is  "less  bigotry  .  .  .  and  more  freedom  of  conversation"  in  North  Caro- 
lina today  than  in  other  Southern  states,  perhaps  the  stupendous  effort  of  nine- 
teenth century  Quakers  had  some  small  part  in  creating  such  an  atmosphere. 


The  Underground  Railroad 
and  Abolitionism 


Friends  had  been  struggling  with  the  problem  of  slavery  for  a  very  long  time 
1  North  Carolina  as  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  began.  Having 
liled  to  win  more  lenient  manumission  laws  or  to  start  a  general  emancipation 
lovement,  they  had  spent  twenty  years  transporting  their  own  former  slaves 
d  states  and  countries  where  they  could  enjoy  their  freedom  unmolested.  By 
843,  the  position  of  Friends  on  slavery  had  become  an  ancient  tradition,  and 
i  that  year  the  yearly  meeting  said  to  its  membership  and  to  the  public:  ". . .  it 
;  a  well  known  testimony  of  the  society  of  friends  that  they  do  not  allow  their 
lembers  to  hold  slaves."1  The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  knew  this  well 
'om  the  many  antislavery  petitions  it  had  received  from  Friends.  Sarah 
reeman  knew  it  when  she  willed  her  slaves  to  "a  steady  old  Quaker  who 
/ould  not  own  slaves,"  for  she  knew  that  he  would  treat  them  as  free  persons, 
'he  courts  where  Friends  defended  the  freedom  of  black  persons  knew  it.  It 
/as  public  knowledge. 

The  printed  report  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  issued  in  1848  announced  the 
irtual  completion  of  the  effort  begun  in  1824  to  settle  all  Quaker-held  Negroes 
l  free  governments.  Even  the  black  persons  who  still  occasionally  asked 
riends  to  defend  them  in  court  had  never  really  been  owned  by  Friends  them- 
elves.  In  the  case  of  Stringer  vs.  Burcham,  Mary  Stringer,  whose  freedom  was 
nreatened,  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  last  member  of  her  family  to  be 
wned  by  Quakers.  The  McKim  Negroes  had  been  living  as  free  persons  for  two 
enerations.  But  if  it  is  true  that  Friends  in  North  Carolina  had  managed  to 
/ash  their  own  hands  of  slavery,  it  was  also  true  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
till  flourished  in  the  communities  where  they  lived.  In  the  final  decades  before 
ne  Civil  War  they  had  achieved  a  coexistence  with  slavery  which  was  deeply 
isturbing  to  some  Quakers,  and  to  some  critics  outside  the  fellowship  as  well. 

Daniel  Worth,  the  former  North  Carolina  Friend  who  had  returned  to  the 
tate  as  an  antislavery  missionary  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  1840, 
Doked  about  him  and  decided  that  the  Quakers  had  lost  all  their  old  anti- 
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slavery  zeal.  Indeed,  he  charged  that  Quakers  were  a  sham  and  "one  of  the| 
firmest  props  the  infernal  institution  has  in  the  land."2  His  charge  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  Epistle  of  Advice  issued  by  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1843  which  cautioned  Friends  against  harboring  runaway 
slaves  or  interfering  in  the  relationship  between  master  and  slave.  It  said: 

Whereas  it  is  a  well  known  testimony  of  the  society  of  friends  that 
they  do  not  allow  their  members  to  hold  slaves  or  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  system  of  slavery  further  than  by  petition  reason 
and  remonstrance  in  a  peaceable  manner;  and  it  having  through 
report  come  to  the  body  of  society  that  some  one  or  more  of  the 
members  thereof  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  far  overcome 
through  sympathy  to  allow  and  give  shelter  improperly  to  one  or 
more  slaves  and  thus  occasioned  several  of  their  fellow  members 
to  be  accused  of  like  improper  conduct.  We  have  therefore 
thought  it  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  people  at  large  of  the 
country  in  which  we  live  thus  to  make  known  our  long  established 
practice  and  utter  disapproval  of  such  interference  in  any  way 
whatever  while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
relinquish  our  testimony  to  the  injustice  of  slavery.3 

The  yearly  meeting  ordered  that  this  epistle  be  published  at  its  expense,  and 
Richard  Mendenhall  and  Aaron  Stalker  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  matter.: 
Clearly,  this  expressed  the  view  of  powerful  forces  in  the  yearly  meeting.  It  was 
a  view  shared  by  George  F.  White  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.! 
White  praised  a  fugitive  slave  for  returning  to  his  master,  declaring:  "I  had  a 
thousand  times  rather  be  a  slave  and  spend  my  days  with  slaveholders  than  to 
dwell  in  companionship  with  abolitionists."4  The  newly  formed  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  issued  a  statement  in  1846  that  was  similar  to  that  of 
North  Carolina  Quakers  in  1843.  It  announced  "the  broad  and  explicit 
disavowal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (sic)  of  any  right,  wish  or  intention 
to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  it  exists  in  the 
slaveholding  states  of  the  union  .  .  ,"5 

APATHY  CHALLENGED 

But  the  Quaker  resolution  of  1843  forbidding  Quakers  to  harbor  runaway 
slaves  did  not  stand  unchallenged  among  Quakers.  It  was  noted  by  the  newly 
organized  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends,  a  group  consisting 
largely  of  former  North  Carolinians.  That  body  issued  an  "Address  to  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  American  Continent"  which  declared  that  it 
was  "deeply  grieved  to  witness  such  a  low,  time-serving,  man-fearing,  popularity- 
seeking  spirit  manifested  by  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends."6 

Apparently  smarting  from  such  criticism,  and  perhaps  from  complaints  of  its 
own  members,  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  approached  the  slave  ques- 
tion again  in  1844.  It  issued  a  letter  to  the  subordinate  meetings  in  which  it 
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;eemed  to  make  amends  for  the  harsh  epistle  of  1843.  It  concluded  by  remind- 
ng  non-Friends  that  they,  too,  must  answer  for  the  sin  of  slavery,  and  urged 
"riends  to  proceed  against  the  evil  of  slavery  in  such  ways  as  they  could  "in 
|ood  conscience."7  Considering  the  tone  of  the  epistle  of  1843  and  its  pointed 
:ondemnation  of  harboring  runaway  slaves,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
proponents  of  the  practice  had  won  an  important  concession  in  1844.  Certainly 
hose  who  were  harboring  runaways  in  1843  were  doing  so  in  "good  conscience," 
is  they  were  in  1844.  Since  we  know  from  Levi  and  Addison  Coffin  that  certain 
"riends  were  active  in  the  Underground  Railroad,  this  discussion  of  harboring 
unaway  slaves  emerges  as  one  of  the  very  few  possible  references  to  that 
:landestine  network  in  the  minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

How  many  Quakers  took  part  in  the  Underground  Railroad  may  never  be 
mown.  The  very  existence  of  a  close-knit  organization  of  that  kind  is  brought 
nto  question  by  some  scholars.8  There  had  always  been  runaway  slaves,  but 
he  number  was  clearly  very  large  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
:entury.  The  slaveholders  themselves  claimed  that  one  hundred  thousand 
slaves  deserted  them  between  1810  and  1850,  and  the  Ohio  emancipationists 
)oasted  that  they  alone  had  helped  forty  thousand  blacks  escape.9  This  con- 
ributed  to  a  state  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  planters  which  always 
ncreased  when  plots  like  the  Denmark  Vesey  Insurrection  of  1822  were  dis- 
:overed,  and  when  Nat  Turner's  massacre  occurred  in  1831.  Restlessness 
imong  the  slaves  had  accompanied  the  emancipation  of  British  slaves  in  the 
Caribbean  in  1833,  and  any  slave  disturbance  anywhere  in  the  world  was  likely 
o  have  its  repercussions  in  the  American  South.  The  reaction  of  the  planters 
vas  to  increase  vigilance  and  restrict  the  activities  of  the  slaves,  which,  in  turn, 
ncreased  their  restlessness. 

Ever  since  the  slave  trade  from  Africa  had  been  stopped  in  1808,  there  had 
Deen  an  increase  in  the  slave  trade  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  South.  Par- 
:icularly  in  Virginia,  planters  often  found  it  more  profitable  to  rear  and  sell 
ilaves  than  to  work  them  on  their  plantations.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a 
deliberate  policy  of  "slave  breeding"  in  Virginia  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it 
does  appear  to  be  true  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  slaves  outstripped  oppor- 
:unities  for  employment.  For  whatever  reason,  Virginia  planters  did  sell  a  total 
Df  one  hundred-eighteen  thousand  slaves  to  the  southwest  in  the  decade  of  the 
1830s.10  This  heavy  traffic  across  the  state  of  North  Carolina  was  in  full  view  of 
:he  public  and  caused  great  anxiety  among  North  Carolina  slaves,  for  they 
feared  that  they,  too,  might  be  sold  to  unknown  masters  farther  south.  They 
sometimes  ran  away  from  sheer  fear  of  being  sold.  A  Georgia  slave,  Billy 
Proctor,  expressed  the  feeling  of  many  when  he  wrote  to  a  Mr.  Lamar  begging 
trim  to  buy  him  for  one  thousand  dollars.  "I  am  fearful  that  if  you  do  not  buy 
me,"  he  wrote,  "there  is  no  telling  where  I  may  have  to  go."11 

ABOLITIONISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Any  slave  who  ran  away  probably  knew  something  about  the  northern 
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abolitionist  movement.  It  may  not  have  been  so  much  that  he  learned  about  it 
from  abolitionist  propaganda,  but  that  he  knew  that  somewhere  there  was  a 
place  where  he  would  be  received  as  a  free  man  if  he  did  run  away.  But  aboli- 
tionist ideas  did  not  circulate  in  the  South.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Daniel 
Worth,  who  was  in  the  state  as  an  avowed  foe  of  slavery,  preaching  to  his  own 
small  congregation  but  also  seeking  out  every  means  open  to  him  to  combat 
the  evil  institution.  He  had  been  the  first  president  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  Indiana  when  it  was  formed  in  1840,  and  he  came  back  to  North  Carolina 
with  a  supply  of  abolitionist  literature,  including  fifty  copies  of  Hinton  Rowan 
Helper's  The  Impending  Crisis.  In  1859,  he  was  accused  in  Greensboro  of  violat- 
ing the  law  of  1830  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  black  people  and  of  distributing 
copies  of  The  Impending  Crisis.  He  did  not  deny  either  of  these  charges,  but 
defended  his  actions,  an  attitude  which  landed  him  in  the  Greensboro  jail. 
There  he  spent  the  winter  of  1859,  finally  being  released  through  the  interven- 
tion of  his  influential  cousin,  Jonathan  Worth,  then  a  state  senator.  The  terms  of 
his  release  were  that  he  leave  the  state,  which  he  did.12 

Hinton  Rowan  Helper  himself  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  aboli- 
tionist arguments  were  based  largely  on  his  observations  in  his  native  state.13  It 
is  likely  that  many  North  Carolina  Quakers  were  familiar  with  the  inflammatory 
Impending  Crisis,  a  book  which  became  something  of  a  bible  for  Northern 
abolitionists.  Nereus  Mendenhall,  principal  of  the  New  Garden  Boarding  School, 
was  one  Quaker  who  read  the  book.  There  is  a  story  that  authorities  in  Greens- 
boro once  heard  that  he  owned  a  copy  of  the  forbidden  book  and  went  to  his 
home  to  arrest  him,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  Mendenhall  home  they  could 
not  find  the  incriminating  evidence.  The  principal's  faithful  wife  had  been  fore- 
warned and  burned  the  book.14 

In  1856,  an  event  occurred  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  which  revealed  the 
great  sensitivity  of  the  public  to  the  slave  question.  Benjamin  Hedrick,  a  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
because  he  declared  his  opposition  to  slavery  in  a  letter  to  the  North  Carolina 
Standard,  of  Raleigh.15 

While  Friends  in  North  Carolina  lived  in  an  atmosphere  capable  of  such  great 
hostility  to  anyone  opposing  slavery,  British  Friends  continued  to  urge  them  to 
persevere  in  the  struggle  against  that  institution.16  In  1853,  the  North  Carolina 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  received  a  communication  from  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting  concerning  the  visit  to  the  United  States  that  year  of  a  commission 
charged  with  presenting  an  antislavery  petition,  or  "address,"  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states.  It  was  received, 
say  the  minutes,  "with  much  sympathy  and  deep  exercise."17 

Again  in  1856,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  considered  printing  and  distributing 
a  communication  from  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  concerning  slavery.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it,  but  it  reported  back  that  while  the 
statement  contained  "interesting  matter"  it  would  "not  be  best  to  publish  it  at 
this  time."  A  similar  message  came  from  London  in  1861,  but  it  also  was  allowed 
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to  lie  dormant  in  the  files.18  Public  discussion  of  slavery  had  become  much 
more  difficult  than  in  the  time  of  the  Manumission  Society. 

The  northern  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  were  all  devoted  to  abolitionism 
before  the  1850s.  They  had,  however,  been  diverted  somewhat  from  anti- 
slavery  activities  by  the  great  Hicksite  division  which  split  the  Society  along 
theological  lines  and  involved  it  in  many  years  of  painful  controversy.19  The 
extreme  militancy  of  the  abolitionist  movement  also  alienated  many  Friends, 
especially  as  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  issue  would  be  war.  Yet,  they 
remained  committed  to  abolitionism  as  a  society,  and  some  of  their  members 
were  among  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  movement.  Best  known  among  the 
Quaker  abolitionists  was  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  In  North  Carolina,  Delphina 
Mendenhall  of  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting  carried  on  correspondence  with 
the  poet-propagandist.20 

On  the  national  scene,  a  sustained  and  well-organized  effort  had  enabled 
abolitionism  to  win  out  over  every  other  form  of  antislavery  doctrine.  Coloniza- 
tion had  been  discredited  as  both  an  insult  to  the  black  race  and  as  an  impossible 
solution  to  the  race  problem.  The  feeble  antislavery  sheets  published  by  Elihu 
Embree  and  Charles  Osborne,21  and  the  respectable,  if  militant,  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation,  published  by  Benjamin  Lundy,  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  flamboyant  Liberator,  edited  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  Boston.  The 
Liberator  warned  slaveholders  in  its  masthead:  "YOUR  COVENANT  WITH 
DEATH  SHALL  BE  ANNULLED  AND  YOUR  AGREEMENT  WITH  HELL  SHALL 
NOT  STAND."  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  operated  under  a  resolution  adopted  in 
1837  which  said  that  "all  those  laws  .  .  .  admitting  the  right  of  slavery  are, 
before  God,  NULL  AND  VOID."22 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

Shamed  by  such  people  as  Daniel  Worth,  and  encouraged  by  the  printed 
word  from  the  North,  some  activist  Quakers  in  North  Carolina  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  right  thing  to  do  was  help  slaves  achieve  their  freedom  by 
whatever  means  available.  It  was  the  activists  versus  the  quietists  who  created 
the  discussion  in  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  in  1843  and  1844,  and  in 
the  decade  following. 

Actually,  aid  to  fugitive  slaves  by  individual  Southern  Quakers  had  begun 
much  earlier.  It  was  when  Levi  Coffin  was  a  young  man,  in  about  1820,  that  he 
came  under  conviction  of  the  great  sinfulness  of  slavery  and  his  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian to  help  any  fugitive  slave  he  found  to  make  his  way  to  freedom.23  More 
than  anyone  else,  he  created  the  legend  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  most 
of  the  literature  about  it  stems  from  his  Reminiscences. 

Born  of  a  Quaker  family  of  farmers  near  the  New  Garden  Friends  Meeting  a 
few  miles  west  of  modern  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  Levi  Coffin  acquired  his 
antislavery  feelings  from  his  Quaker  heritage  and  from  the  Nantucket  back- 
ground of  his  family.  The  Coffins  were  in  full  agreement  with  the  antislavery 
testimony  of  their  church  and  went  further  than  many  Quakers  by  giving 
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refuge  to  runaway  slaves.  Black  persons  came  to  their  home  secretly  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  would  be  harbored. 

The  case  of  the  fugitive  woman  Ede  serves  to  illustrate  the  attitude  and 
behavior  of  the  Coffin  family.  Ede  was  a  slave  woman  who  belonged  to  their 
eminently  respectable  neighbor,  Dr.  David  Caldwell.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Cald- 
well was  married  to  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  lived  a  hundred  miles  away, 
and  the  poor  woman  heard  that  she  was  to  be  separated  from  her  husband  and 
children  to  be  given  to  the  Caldwell  daughter  as  a  gift.  She  fled  to  the  woods 
with  her  baby  and  came  to  the  Coffin  home  by  night  for  help. 

"Father  was  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  if  she  was  discovered  at  our 
home,"  wrote  Coffin  later,  "yet  we  could  not  turn  her  away.  The  dictates  of 
humanity  came  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we  ignored  the  law."24 
Subsequently,  young  Levi  went  directly  to  Dr.  Caldwell  and  persuaded  him  to 
take  Ede  and  her  baby  back  and  not  send  the  mother  away,  but  the  principle  of 
placing  "the  dictates  of  humanity"  above  the  law  was  one  to  which  he  adhered 
all  his  life.  Certainly  to  many  sober,  law-abiding  Quakers  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Coffins'  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  law  seemed  reprehensible. 

It  is  obvious  that  Levi  Coffin  took  delight  in  tricking  the  masters  of  fugitive 
slaves  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  guide  the  slaves  to 
freedom.  On  one  occasion,  by  his  own  account,  he  found  himself  in  Virginia  with  a 
fellow  North  Carolinian  who  told  him  that  he  was  looking  for  his  runaway  slave, 
Jack  Barnes.  Coffin  expressed  concern  for  the  slaveholder's  plight  and  offered  to 
help  him  find  his  "property."  To  make  it  easier  to  escape  suspicion,  he  encour- 
aged the  North  Carolinian  to  drink  freely  at  the  tavern,  and  then  went  in  search 
of  the  slave.  He  had  no  trouble  finding  Jack  Barnes,  and  when  he  did  he 
warned  him  to  make  his  getaway  quickly.  The  hapless  owner  never  did  find  his 
slave,  but  another  black  man  continued  his  journey  northward  on  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.  Coffin  described  a  number  of  similar  incidents.25 

The  so-called  Underground  Railroad  was  made  possible  by  a  network  of 
people  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  slaves.  It  was  arranged  so  that  the  fugitive 
could  reach  such  a  person  about  every  twenty  miles  on  his  route.  In  the  case  of 
Jack  Barnes,  the  local  tavern  owner  was  willing  to  help.  Often  blacks  travelled 
in  emigrant  trains  going  west.  When  danger  approached,  they  were  hidden  in 
the  cargo,  or,  in  other  cases,  in  special  compartments  under  the  floor,  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Knowledge  of  this  caused  the  self-appointed  vigilantes  to 
stop  wagons  on  the  westbound  trains  and  search  them.  Sometimes  the  drivers 
were  able  to  prevent  this,  but  in  other  cases  slaves  were  returned  to  their 
masters  for  a  reward.26  When  Joe  was  taken  from  Asa  Folger  in  Kentucky,  he 
was  brazenly  held  for  ransom.27 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  woods  behind  the  New  Garden  Meetinghouse  and 
Boarding  School  were  frequently  inhabited  by  fugitive  slaves,  so  much  so  that  it 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina  terminus  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road. The  slaves  are  said  to  have  hidden  in  hollow  trees  and  caves  dug  in  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  The  Coffin  house  was  nearby.  How  many  other  Quaker 
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families  helped  can  never  be  known,  for  Quakers  were  not  united  in  the  matter, 
and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  writing  at  that  time.  Harboring 
fugitives  was  in  violation  of  North  Carolina  law,  and  it  was  left  to  Levi  Coffin 
and  his  cousin  Addison  to  write  about  it  many  years  later  in  their  reminiscences. 

Addison  Coffin  wrote  that  although  Quakers  and  others  who  were  active  in 
the  Underground  Railroad  were  always  happy  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  any 
slave  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  master,  they  never  tried  to 
persuade  anyone  to  do  it.  Indeed,  they  queried  prospects  very  carefully  to 
make  certain  that  their  determination  was  firm  before  they  agreed  to  help 
them.  They  also  insisted  that  their  proteges  be  tight-lipped,  discuss  their  plans 
with  no  one,  and  be  capable  of  keeping  quiet  on  the  dangerous  trek  out  of  slave 
territory.  They  were  given  careful  instructions.  If  they  failed  the  test,  they  were 
sent  back  to  their  masters. 

Usually,  the  fugitives  traveled  at  night  and  hid  in  the  woods  or  in  friendly 
homes  in  the  daytime.  The  story  of  their  following  the  North  Star  appears  to  be 
more  than  legend.  When  they  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  night,  they  could 
choose  the  right  fork  by  examining  some  prominent  tree,  stump  or  post  nearby. 
Scouts  had  driven  nails  in  them,  located  to  the  right,  left,  or  straight  ahead,  as 
the  case  might  be.  On  a  dark  night  they  could  feel  the  nails  with  their  hands. 
Probably  some  of  the  nails  were  driven  by  Levi  Coffin,  for  he  boasted  that  he 
had  walked  the  entire  distance  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana  three  times. 

When  the  fugitives  came  to  a  river,  they  followed  their  instructions  for 
making  a  raft.  Lifting  a  few  rails  from  a  nearby  fence,  they  lashed  them 
together  with  vines,  being  careful  not  to  use  wire  or  nails.  To  do  so  would  have 
been  to  leave  evidence  of  their  trail.  They  then  floated  their  crude  rafts  in  the 
river  and  paddled  them  across  with  their  hands.  Once  there,  they  cut  the  vines 
with  a  knife  and  allowed  the  loose  rails  to  float  down  the  river.  When  some 
passing  farmer  noticed  the  rails  the  next  day,  he  concluded  that  some  mischie- 
vous boys  had  thrown  them  into  the  river.28 

Addison  Coffin  wrote  that  there  was  a  regular  "Underground"  route  across 
Virginia  to  Pennsylvania,  and  another  by  way  of  the  "great  Virginia  Turnpike" 
from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawah.  Most  of  the 
"conductors,"  according  to  him,  were  North  Carolina  Quakers.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  line  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  there  were  known  houses  and  persons  to  whom 
they  could  go  for  safety,  because  the  owners  or  their  agents  were  in  constant 
search  of  them.  When  Levi  Coffin  settled  in  Newport  (Fountain  City),  Indiana, 
he  found  himself  on  an  already  established  route  of  the  Underground  Railroad. 
Until  1850,  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed,  it  was  illegal  to  apprehend 
a  slave  in  Indiana  or  Ohio  and  return  him  to  slave  territory.  Whenever  Levi 
Coffin  heard  of  such  efforts,  he  threatened  to  prosecute  the  pursuers  as  kid- 
nappers, a  device  which  generally  brought  results.  Later,  it  was  necessary  to 
hide  the  fugitives  and  hurry  them  on  to  Canada,  for  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  they  could  be  apprehended  and  returned  to  slave  territory  legally.  Coffin 
said  that  he  received  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  fugitives  a  year  in  his 
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home  in  Newport  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Other  fugitives  sought  out  the 
homes  of  free  blacks  who  had  settled  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  after  1850  this 
also  proved  to  be  unsafe,  and  they  were  spirited  away  to  Canada  as  quickly  as 
possible.29 

It  was  not  illegal  for  free  blacks  to  travel  to  Indiana  until  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1851.  Ohio  had  passed  the  first  of  the  Black  Laws  in  1804, 
prohibiting  the  settling  of  blacks  in  that  state.  However,  the  law  was  not  strictly 
enforced.  In  1823,  for  example,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  to  investigate  the  laws  of  Ohio  reported  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  taking  blacks  to  that  state,  and,  as  has  been  noted,  Quakers  took 
blacks  to  both  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  established  them  there.30  This  required 
legal  papers.  That  the  Underground  people  took  advantage  of  the  authorities  in 
this  matter  is  suggested  by  the  story  of  Vina.  Vina  worked  as  a  free  washer- 
woman at  the  New  Garden  Boarding  School  operated  by  Quakers  near  Greens- 
boro. She  was  married  to  a  free  man  named  Arch  Curry.  At  length  Arch  Curry 
died,  and  then  Vina  began  to  loan  out  his  manumission  papers  to  fugitives  who 
resembled  her  late  husband.  The  fugitive  would  travel  to  Indiana  with  his  false 
papers  and  there  give  them  to  Levi  Coffin,  who  returned  them  to  New  Garden. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  fifteen  slaves  reached  freedom  with  the  dead  man's 
papers.31  It  would  seem  that  this  was  hardly  the  only  case  of  forged  papers,  and 
again  one  can  imagine  the  revulsion  which  many  law-abiding  Quakers  felt 
toward  such  deceptive  practices. 

CONTROVERSY  CONTINUES 

The  controversy  in  the  yearly  meeting  about  helping  fugitives  must  have 
caused  much  soul-searching  among  those  whose  sympathies  told  them  to 
protect  any  poor  creature  who  was  being  pursued,  but  whose  law-abiding 
habits  forbade  them  to  do  it.  We  have  seen  that  Richard  Mendenhall  of  James- 
town was  one  of  those  assigned  by  the  yearly  meeting  to  circulate  the  admoni- 
tion of  1843  discouraging  aid  to  fugitive  slaves,  and  yet  family  and  community 
tradition  insist  that  the  Mendenhall  Inn  at  Jamestown,  owned  and  operated  by 
him,  was  a  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad.  When  Richard  Mendenhall 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  in  1851,  a  memorial  was  prepared  for  him  which 
strongly  suggests  that  he  did  harbor  runaway  slaves.  Describing  him  as  given  to 
works  of  benevolence,  it  declared  that  in  his  home  "The  stranger  ever  found  a 
friend  and  the  wayward  traveller  needed  only  the  tattered  badge  of  poverty  to 
secure  him  a  place  'where  to  lay  his  head.'  The  widow  and  the  orphan  were 
never  turned  away."32 

When  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  convened  in  November  of  1851,  six 
months  after  the  death  of  Richard  Mendenhall,  the  fugitive  controversy  broke 
out  again.  The  Epistle  of  Advice  issued  that  year  reverted  to  the  strong 
language  of  1843: 

And  we  have  been  made  at  this  time  to  desire  that  all  our  mem- 
bers everywhere  be  preserved  from  participation  in  the  commo- 
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tions  which  are  now  threatening  the  harmony  of  our  beloved 
country  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Let  us  on  that  subject  maintain  a 
true  Christian  principle,  bearing  our  testimony  against  this  un- 
righteous system,  and  show  forth  to  the  world  by  our  truly  Chris- 
tian works  through  life  that  we  are  actuated  by  that  Spirit  that 
breathes  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth,  peace,  good  will 
towards  men.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  law-abiding  people  and  in 
no  wise  improperly  to  interfere  in  the  relation  between  Master  and 
Slave,  or  with  any  of  the  commotions  or  excitements  of  the  day 
arising  therefrom,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  true  path  of  virtue.  We  fear  that  the  present  state  of 
things  above  referred  to,  has  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  members,  and  that  it  is  under  feelings  of  this  kind 
that  many  Friends  have  been  induced  to  leave  their  habitations 
and  remove  from  among  us.  We  feel  tenderly  concerned  that 
Friends  before  taking  such  a  step  may  weightily  consider  this 
subject,  waiting  for  best  wisdom  to  direct  their  course.33 

The  reference  to  those  who  were  "induced  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
remove  from  among  us,"  was  not  empty  rhetoric,  for  emigration  to  the  West 
had  been  massive.  The  exodus  of  Friends  is  attested  by  the  "laying  down"  of 
numerous  meetings  within  the  state.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  lists  eighty-three  meet- 
ings laid  down  in  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  between  1800  and  1861,  out  of 
a  total  of  136  either  existing  in  1800  or  founded  between  1800  and  1861.  This 
means  a  mortality  rate  of  sixty  percent.  The  scattered  meetings  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  which  belonged  to  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  were 
among  the  earliest  to  disappear,  and  in  Pasquotank  County,  North  Carolina,  the 
Symons  Creek  Meeting  which  was  founded  in  1700  was  laid  down.34  The  Trent 
River  Meeting  picked  up  and  moved  as  a  body  in  1800,  retaining  its  same 
officers  as  it  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  then  in  Ohio.35  The  New  Garden 
Meeting,  seat  of  the  yearly  meeting  since  1813,  gave  out  letters  of  transfer  to 
other  meetings  (called  certificates  of  removal)  to  245  persons,  representing  one 
hundred  families  and  eighty-three  single  persons,  between  1801  and  1866.36 

Certainly,  as  the  epistle  of  1851  indicated,  slavery  was  a  heavy  factor  in  this 
exodus.  All  Quaker  communities  in  North  Carolina  suffered  from  it,  and  those 
with  the  highest  proportion  of  slaves  suffered  the  most.  Perquimans  and 
Pasquotank  counties,  on  the  coast,  were  the  seed  bed  of  North  Carolina 
Quakerism  and  also  the  heart  of  slave  country.  The  following  table  shows  the 
high  proportion  of  slaves  in  that  area  compared  to  Guilford  County,  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  piedmont  region: 

County 


Perquimans 
Pasquotank 
Guilford 


Free  Persons 

Slaves 

Proportion 

Free  to  Slave 

1820        1840 

1820 

1840 

1820 

1840 

4,392       4,403 

2,465 

2,943 

1.8-1.0 

1.5-1.0 

5,392       5,726 

2,616 

2,788 

2.0-1.0 

3.0-1.0 

12,900      16,708 

1,611 

2,467 

8.0-1.0 

7.0-1.037 
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The  number  of  meetings  laid  down  in  the  coastal  counties  was  ruinous.  In 
Perquimans,  seven  meetings  were  laid  down  between  1794  and  1854,  and  only 
two  —  Piney  Woods  and  Up  River  —  remained.  In  Pasquotank  County,  as 
already  noted,  the  ancient  Symon's  Creek  Meeting  was  closed  in  1845.  Its  two 
preparative  meetings,  Narrows  and  Newbegun  Creek,  had  expired  earlier.  No 
meetings  remained  in  Pasquotank  County  after  Symon's  Creek  was  laid  down, 
and  Cartaret,  Craven  and  Jones  counties  also  were  left  without  any  Friends 
meetings  remaining.38 

In  Guilford  County,  nine  meetings  were  laid  down  before  1850,  and  seven 
remained.  Included  among  the  survivors  were  such  meetings  as  New  Garden 
and  Springfield,  which  had  long  provided  strong  leadership  and  continued  to  do 
so  now  in  a  time  of  adversity.  Yet,  this  piedmont  region  also  suffered  severely. 

Although  the  reasons  for  westward  migration  were  many,  other  observers 
agree  with  Addison  Coffin  that  many  of  them  were  "voting  against  slavery  with 
their  feet."  The  Missouri  Compromise,  wrote  Coffin,  caused  great  excitement  in 
the  state,  and  people  opposed  to  slavery  despaired  of  ever  breaking  the  power 
of  the  slaveholders  over  the  legislature.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  North- 
west Territory  would  be  permanently  free  of  slavery,  whole  communities  sold 
out  and  went  there.39 

Open  enemies  of  slavery  were  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  harrassment, 
and  one  should  not  discount  this  as  a  factor  in  emigration.  Sometime  between 
1857  and  1859,  Isham  Cox  received  a  threatening  letter  from  "A  Slaveholder," 
which  has  been  preserved.  Cox  was  an  active  Friend  and  a  member  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings.  The  letter  accused  him  of  being  a  friend  of  Daniel  Worth 
and  allowing  him  to  "hold  prayer  in  your  family."  It  is  also  charged  that  he 
helped  Daniel  Worth  circulate  the  pernicious  "Helper's  Books."  His  behavior 
was  all  the  more  to  be  condemned  because  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a 
slaveholder,  representing  "one  of  the  worthiest  families  of  Randolph  County." 
The  letter  continued: 

Now,  sir,  if  the  institutions  of  our  country  do  not  suit  you  why  do 
you  not  remove  to  Ohio  or  Indiana  where  this  evil  does  not  exist? 
You  may  rely  that  the  public  eye  is  on  you  and  I  would  advise  you 
to  pursue  a  prudent  and  consistent  course  of  conduct  and  let  Vestal 
and  Worth  take  care  of  themselves.  You  will  have  to  change  your 
course  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  that  you  are  a  good  citizen  and 
a  law  abiding  man.40 

Isham  Cox  refused  to  be  intimidated,  for  he  was  active  in  the  service  of 
Friends  suffering  for  their  faith  during  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war  he  wrote  an 
account  of  that  service.41 

Friends,  of  course,  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones  to  oppose  slavery,  nor 
were  they  the  only  ones  to  leave  North  Carolina.  In  his  defense  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Benjamin  Hedrick  spoke  of  the  emigration  from  his  own  home  community  of 
Salisbury: 
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Of  my  neighbors,  friends  and  kindred,  nearly  half  left  the  state 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  remember.  Many  is  the  time  I  have  stood 
beside  the  loaded  emigrant  wagon,  and  given  the  parting  hand  to 
those  on  whose  face  I  was  never  to  look  again.  They  were  going  to 
seek  homes  in  the  free  West,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  free  and 
slave  labor  could  not  exist  in  the  same  community.  If  anyone 
thinks  that  I  speak  without  knowledge,  let  him  refer  to  the  last 
census.  He  will  find  that  in  1850,  there  were  fifty-eight  thousand 
native  North  Carolinians  living  in  the  free  States  of  the  West. 
Thirty-three  thousand  in  Indiana  alone.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Virginians  living  in  free 
states.  Now,  if  the  people  were  so  much  in  love  with  the  "institu- 
tion" why  did  they  not  remain  where  they  could  enjoy  its  bless- 
ings?42 

The  effect  of  such  a  large  exodus  on  the  thinking  of  the  communities  that 
remained  behind  in  North  Carolina  was  bound  to  be  great.  Those  who  felt  the 
greatest  outrage  at  the  institution  of  slavery  were  those  most  likely  to  leave.  In 
1849,  Emory  D.  Coffin  of  North  Carolina  wrote  to  his  cousin  Levi  Coffin  in  Cin- 
cinnati asking  if  he  would  advise  him  to  go  west.  Levi  advised  him  to  leave.  It 
would  be  best,  he  felt,  for  him  to  turn  his  back  on  "that  dark  land  of  oppression 
where  the  Tyrant's  Rod  is  heard,  and  where  the  cries  of  the  poor  slave  are  con- 
tinually ascending."  As  for  himself,  he  wrote,  "I  could  not  .  .  .  reconcile  myself 
to  live  in  a  land  of  whips  and  chains,  unless  it  was  under  an  apprehension  of 
duty  as  a  missionary  to  plead  their  cause."43 

Those  who  could  reconcile  themselves  to  living  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  even 
though  they  themselves  were  not  slaveholders,  were  by  definition  more 
tolerant  of  the  "institution"  than  those  who  left.  This,  coupled  with  the 
important  fact  that  in  the  last  pre-war  years  only  a  remnant  of  Quaker-held 
Negroes  remained  to  be  looked  after,  led  North  Carolina  Friends  to  turn  their 
minds  to  other  matters.  The  antislavery  witness  was  not  forgotten,  for  the 
yearly  meeting  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  in  1849  calling  for  "the  amelioration 
or  extinction"  of  slavery,44  and  litigation  for  the  freedom  of  certain  black  per- 
sons continued  right  down  to  the  Civil  War,  but  other  matters  were  demanding 
more  attention. 

One  of  these  was  the  use  of  "spiritous  liquors,"  which  caused  anxiety  among 
North  Carolina  Friends  as  early  as  1777.45  It  became  the  custom  to  report  to  the 
yearly  meeting  each  year  the  number  of  persons  in  the  local  meetings  who 
abstained  and  those  who  imbibed.  Another  concern  was  about  "Plainness  in 
dress  and  address,"  which  meant  wearing  the  prescribed  Quaker  garb  and 
using  "thee"  and  "thou."  But  the  absorbing  new  interest  of  North  Carolina 
Friends  was  the  New  Garden  Boarding  School  established  in  Guilford  County  in 
1837.  The  original  building,  later  known  as  Founders  Hall,  cost  $7,686.87V/4, 
and  this  was  a  heavy  burden  on  a  society  whose  adult  membership  had 
dropped  to  2031  adult  members.46  In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings, 
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school  matters  began  to  receive  more  attention  than  the  slavery  question. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  SURVIVAL 

The  life  and  traditions  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina  were 
disturbed  during  this  period  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches.  Large  camp  meetings  attracted  entire  neighborhoods,  and  the 
Friends  Yearly  Meeting  found  it  necessary  to  warn  its  members  repeatedly 
about  saying  "lo  here  and  lo  there"  as  they  sought  greener  spiritual  pastures  in 
other  fellowships.  Quakers  were  warned  against  threats  to  their  spiritual 
well-being  by  the  "hireling  ministers"  of  other  churches.47  Examination  of  the 
church  rolls  of  any  major  denomination  in  any  traditionally  Quaker  community 
in  North  Carolina  would  reveal  very  quickly  how  futile  the  warnings  were  and 
how  eagerly  Quakers  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  evangelical  churches. 
"Quaker  names"  are  everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  state,  although  the  Quaker 
membership  in  North  Carolina  in  1983  stood  at  a  modest  13, 480. 48 

The  concern  about  discipline  and  flirtation  with  other  churches  was  very 
close  to  a  cry  of  desperation.  The  Society  could  not  continue  to  sustain  such 
heavy  losses  through  emigration  and  defection  to  other  churches  indefinitely. 
The  threat  of  extinction  was  real.  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting,  faced  with  similar 
problems,  ceased  to  function  as  a  yearly  meeting  in  1844.49 

As  war  approached,  another  concern  completely  crowded  the  slavery 
question  off  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings:  would  Friends  be  able  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  peace  testimony  as  they  had  during  the  Revolutionary  War? 
When  war  actually  came,  the  effort  to  ensure  exemption  from  military  service 
took  precedence  over  all  other  matters  of  business.50  An  earnest  appeal 
to  both  the  United  States  and  Confederate  congresses  in  June,  1861,  to  restore 
peace,  marked  the  beginning  of  war  matters  in  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  and 
in  September  that  body  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  monthly  meeting  urging 
members  to  be  faithful  to  the  testimony  against  the  bearing  of  arms.51 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war  period,  the  question  of  slavery  was  contested 
by  the  belligerents  on  the  battlefield,  not  by  the  action  of  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  It  would  take  all  the  courage  and  ingenuity  Friends 
could  muster  to  keep  their  young  men  out  of  the  army  and  the  prisons  and  find 
some  way  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  Confederate 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Civil  War  and  After 


When  North  Carolina  Friends  met  at  New  Garden  in  November  of  1861,  they 
met  in  a  nation  engaged  in  civil  war.  All  attempts  at  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  North  and  South  had  failed,  and  on  May  20,  1861,  North  Carolina  had 
seceded  from  the  Union.  There  had  been  strong  Union  sentiment  in  the  state 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin  of  North  Carolina  had  attended 
the  peace  conference  held  in  Washington  in  February.1  When  secession  finally 
came,  however,  there  was  general  acceptance  of  the  decision.  Although 
Friends  felt  strong  sympathy  for  the  Union,  they  assumed  an  outward  stance  of 
neutrality  in  the  conflict.  Yet,  they  were  soon  made  aware  that  however  much 
they  might  try  to  remain  aloof,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  solemn  Minute  of  Advice  addressed  to  the  general  membership  by  the 
yearly  meeting  of  1861  declared: 

This  is  a  time  of  peculiar  trial;  but  let  none  be  discouraged.  As  our 
country  becomes  distracted  and  torn  by  strife,  let  us  as  a  people 
unite  more  closely  together.  Though  iniquity  abound,  let  not  our 
love  wax  cold,  but  rather  increase,  till,  like  Abraham,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  may  be  called  for  at  our 
hands.2 

Included  in  this  minute  was  advice  to  Friends  to  refuse  to  pay  special  war 
taxes  and  specifically  to  reject  the  exemption  tax  of  five  hundred  dollars 
required  of  religious  objectors  to  war  by  the  Confederate  Government.  In  this 
they  followed  the  lead  of  the  remnant  of  Friends  in  Virginia  who  had  taken  a 
similar  stand  in  their  half-yearly  meeting.3 

There  was  also  a  word  of  caution  to  Friends  in  the  Minute  of  Advice  against 
hiring  any  of  the  many  new  slaves  then  being  brought  into  the  piedmont  area 
to  replace  the  young  white  men  who  were  going  off  to  war.  These  black 
persons  could  be  hired  for  "board  and  clothing,"  an  arrangement  which,  of 
course,  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  were  slaves.4 
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North  Carolina  was  less  committed  to  the  institution  of  slavery  than  some  of 
the  other  states  of  the  Confederacy.  Governor  Zebulon  Vance  declared  after 
the  war  that  seven-tenths  of  the  population  were  not  slaveholders,5  and  the 
census  of  1860  indicated  that  only  about  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  families  in 
North  Carolina  owned  slaves  at  that  time.6  Except  for  the  coastal  plain,  the 
terrain  of  North  Carolina  was  not  suitable  for  large  plantations,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  state  also  contributed 
to  a  somewhat  stronger  tradition  of  reliance  on  self.  Despite  its  apparent  inef- 
fectiveness, the  work  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Manumission  Society  must  have 
made  some  contribution  to  the  more  moderate  atmosphere  in  North  Carolina. 

Among  those  who  did  own  slaves  in  1860,  according  to  the  census  of  that 
year,  were  many  people  with  "Quaker"  names  in  all  the  counties  where  large 
numbers  of  Quakers  once  lived.  In  Pasquotank  County,  Benjamin  White,  Sr., 
owned  thirteen  slaves,  Joshua  White  listed  sixty-three  and  John  Simons,  thirty- 
eight.  Ironically,  a  man  named  Thomas  Newby,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
first  Quaker  to  declare  his  intention  to  free  his  slaves  in  1774,  owned  fourteen 
slaves  in  Perquimans  County  in  I860.7  In  Guilford  County,  one  of  the  largest 
slaveholders  was  a  lawyer  named  C(yrus)  P.  Mendenhall,  sometime  mayor  of 
Greensboro.  This  Cyrus  Mendenhall  was  definitely  not  a  Quaker,  although  he 
was  of  the  Jamestown  Quaker  family.  He  listed  forty-six  slaves  in  the  census  of 
I860.8 

As  has  been  noted,  most  of  the  troubles  Friends  had  in  the  courts  concerning 
slaves  arose  precisely  from  disowned  heirs  who  differed  from  their  parents  on 
the  matter  of  slavery.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  no  one  who  was  actually  a  Quaker 
owned  more  than  one  or  two  slaves  in  1860.  These  were  the  ones  who  held 
legal  title  to  a  few  individuals  "under  peculiar  circumstances,"  which  were 
known  to  the  monthly  meetings  where  the  owners  held  their  membership. 
They  were  not  disowned  in  a  few  such  instances,  but  simply  put  "under  care."9 
There  is  one  notable  exception,  however,  in  the  case  of  Delphina  E. 
Mendenhall.  She  was  certainly  a  Quaker,  and  in  the  Guilford  County  Census  of 
1860  she  listed  twenty-seven  slaves.10 

GEORGE  AND  DELPHINA  MENDENHALL 

The  case  of  Delphina  Mendenhall  merits  special  attention.  She  was  the  widow 
and  heir  of  George  C.  Mendenhall  of  Jamestown,  who  had  been  disowned  by 
the  Deep  River  Friends  Meeting  on  two  counts:  1)  he  married  a  non-Friend, 
Eliza  Dunn  of  Montgomery  County,  and  2)  he  had  become  a  slaveholder 
through  his  wife,  who  brought  fifty  slaves  to  the  marriage.  George  C.  Menden- 
hall continued  to  live  in  Jamestown  among  his  relatives,  even  though  disowned 
by  the  meeting.  Furthermore,  as  a  lawyer,  he  gave  willingly  of  his  talents  to  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  in  slave  cases.  He  established  a  law  school  in  Jamestown 
called  "Telmont"  and,  as  already  mentioned,  served  in  the  state  senate.  His 
business  affairs,  based  on  the  Mendenhall  estates  which  went  back  to  a  grant 
from  Lord  Granville,  prospered  mightily.  A  son,  James  Ruffin,  was  born  to  Eliza 
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Dunn,  and  then   the  youthful   Eliza  died,   less  than  two  years   after  the 
marriage.11 

For  his  second  wife,  George  C.  Mendenhall  chose  Delphina  Gardner,  a 
daughter  of  Barzilla  Gardner,  a  Friend  who  was  very  active  in  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  in  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  slaves.12  Delphina  shared  the  strong  feel- 
ings of  her  father  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  indeed,  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
was  her  consuming  passion.  Although  her  disowned  husband  was  a  slave- 
holder, by  accident  one  might  say,  he  evidently  held  a  strong  aversion  for  the 
institution  himself.  Between  the  two  of  them,  they  began  to  send  their  slaves  to 
freedom  in  other  states.  Delphina  Mendenhall  aspired  to  be  a  poet  and  wrote  a 
considerable  amount  of  verse,  some  of  which  was  published.13  One  of  her 
unpublished  poems  described  her  own  adventures  in  accompanying  some  of 
the  slaves  to  free  territory.  In  a  style  suggestive  of  Longfellow,  she  wrote: 

Slowly  rolled  our  heavy  wagon 

Slowly  fell  our  lingering  footsteps  — 

Though  our  wheels  rolled  on  toward  Freedom, 

Though  each  step  unbound  a  chain  — 
Carolina!  Carolina! 

Joy  (of)  (&?)  grief  were  strangely  blending 
Tears  of  sadness,  tears  of  gladness 
In  our  tearful,  wordless  farewell, 

We  can  never  meet  again! 

Through  Virginia's  lonely  forests, 

Up  her  lofty  steeps  ascending, 

We  have  reached  the  towering  summits, 

We  have  crossed  the  crystal  streams; 
We  have  rested  on  her  bosom, 
We  have  coiled  (?)  within  her  shadows, 
We  have  warmed  beneath  the  radiance, 

Of  her  summer's  golden  beams. 

We  have  pitched  our  tents  at  sunset, 

In  the  loveliest  of  her  vallies, 

We  have  spread  our  humble  pallets, 

On  the  green  breast  of  the  earth; 
And  around  our  blazing  campfire, 
Thoughtful  faces  glowed  with  feeling, 
While  around  our  rude  rock-table, 

Little  faces  shown  with  mirth. 

The  poem-narrative  continues,  describing  the  beauties  and  the  hazards  of  the 
mountain  crossing.  The  Hawk's  Nest  is  mentioned,  and  this  pinpoints  the  route 
as  passing  near  present  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  where  Hawk's  Nest  State  Park 
is  now  located.  Later  she  describes  the  falls  of  Kanawah  River,  indicating  that 
the  route  was  roughly  that  followed  today  by  U.S.  Highways  21,  60  and  35, 
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terminating  at  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia  —  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kanawah  and  Ohio  rivers.  Gallipolis  was  the  gateway  to  Ohio,  which  for 
the  slaves  was  free  territory.  But  the  narrative  of  the  poem  is  inconclusive,  and 
the  reader  is  left  without  a  complete  account  of  this  journey  to  freedom  for 
emancipated  slaves.14 

In  1859,  George  C.  Mendenhall  died,  leaving  his  wife  Delphina  in  vigorous 
health.  He  also  left  her  a  very  large  estate,  including  farms  and  urban  properties 
in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Indiana,  as  well  as  his 
extensive  holdings  in  North  Carolina.  His  will  takes  up  eight  and  one-half  folio 
pages  in  the  Guilford  County  Record  of  Wills,  and  with  respect  to  his  slaves,  he 
declared: 

It  is  my  will  that  all  my  slaves  male  and  female  of  every  description 
and  by  whatever  name  and  all  their  increase  and  descendants 
after  the  date  of  this  will  shall  be  emancipated  and  set  free  from 
slavery  (this  not  to  interfere  with  those  which  are  conveyed  by 
deed  and  trust  to  Thomas  C.  Dunn)  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  —  and  that  provision  be  made  out  of 
my  estate  for  their  removal  out  of  this  State  and  for  them  to  be 
located  in  some  other  State  or  Government  where  slavery  is  not 
tolerated  or  allowed  by  law  and  for  all  my  slaves  to  enjoy  their 
freedom,  and  my  Executrix  is  hereby  directed  to  take  all  lawful 
ways  and  means  necessary  for  emancipating  all  said  slaves.15 

The  will  thus  gave  priority  to  the  expenses  of  removing  the  slaves  and 
emancipating  them.  This  superceded  all  other  claims  in  the  will  after  payment 
of  debts. 

DELPHINA  PROCEEDS  ALONE 

Ironically,  by  the  terms  of  this  will  Delphina  Mendenhall,  antislavery  crusader, 
found  herself  a  slaveholder  when  the  1860  census  was  taken.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  could  not  have  had  a  clearer  mandate  for  freeing  the  slaves.  As  a 
consequence,  she  devoted  much  of  her  time,  energy  and  means  to  getting  them 
to  free  territory.  In  one  dramatic  instance,  tradition  says,  she  was  accompany- 
ing a  group  of  slaves  toward  Ohio  and  freedom  when  she  was  overtaken 
enroute  by  her  stepson,  James  Ruffin  Mendenhall,  who  demanded  their  return. 
He  was  armed  with  the  new  law,  passed  in  186116,  which  prohibited  the 
freeing  of  slaves  by  will.  Sadly,  Delphina  Mendenhall  turned  back  with  her 
slaves.  But  she  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily.17 

In  1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  Delphina  Mendenhall  wrote  to  John  B. 
Crenshaw  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  concerning  a  black  woman  named  Harriet 
Lane  who  was  then  living  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  She  requested  that  Crenshaw 
furnish  her  (Harriet  Lane)  with  papers  to  go  to  Baltimore  with  a  white  family 
under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  white  man  was  to  be  provided  with  a  power  of 
attorney  to  set  Harriet  Lane  free  in  Baltimore.18  Correspondence  concerning 
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Harriet  Lane  continued  until  November  of  1863,  when  Delphina  wrote  to  John 
B.  Crenshaw  that  Harriet  and  family  had  reached  Baltimore  safely.  It  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  her  to  know  that  they  were  in  a  place  "where 
provisions  are  cheap  and  plentiful. ",9  The  degree  of  Delphina's  involvement 
with  Harriet  Lane  in  a  personal  and  emotional  way  is  revealed  in  a  letter  of  July 
25,  1864,  in  which  she  again  brought  up  the  matter.  Petersburg  was  at  that  time 
under  seige  by  the  Union  Army,  and  Delphina  was  so  relieved  that  Harriet  was 
no  longer  in  that  city  that  she  wrote,  "If  she  were  still  there,  I  sometimes 
think  ...  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  asylum."20 

Another  black  woman  named  Amy  Alston  was  of  great  concern  to  Delphina 
Mendenhall.  She  had  been  left  in  North  Carolina  when  her  husband  was 
emancipated  and  sent  to  Ohio  before  the  war.  In  about  1863,  he  sent  Delphina 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  his  wife.  Delphina  bought  her  and  then 
appealed  to  John  B.  Crenshaw  to  provide  her  with  a  "passport"  to  join  her 
husband  in  Ohio.  Her  plan  was  to  consign  her  to  Miles  White,  a  veteran  of  the 
great  removal  effort  thirty  years  earlier,  who  was  then  living  in  that  state.21 

It  was  during  1864  that  Delphina  undertook  an  adventure  that  took  her  to  the 
enemy  lines.  In  a  letter  to  Judith  A.  Crenshaw,  she  related  how  she  started  off 
fourteen  black  persons  on  their  way  to  freedom.  Accompanied  by  one  J(oseph?) 
Harris,  she  left  Greensboro  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  apparently  by  train. 
It  was  all  quite  legal,  for  improbable  as  it  might  seem,  she  had  "passports"  for 
all  her  emigrants.  The  destination  was  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Ohio.  Arriving 
at  a  place  called  Murphy's  Station  the  next  day,  they  found  the  depot  burned 
down  and  went  to  the  home  of  Friend  Joshua  Pretlow  for  shelter  from  the  rain. 
She  continued  in  her  letter: 

We  went  from  there  across  Blackwater  to  Lawrence's  —  then  to 
Henry  Hare's  then  to  William  H.  Hares  —  then  to  Suffolk  —  then 
to  the  Yankee  picket  post  —  22nd  could  not  go  to  Norfolk  without 
permission  of  Genl.  Shepley  —  which  would  require  3  to  5  days  — 
After  only  one  hour  of  deliberation,  we  felt  satisfied  to  send  the 
immigrants  on  —  to  Norfolk.  A  boat  was  going  out  next  morning 
to  Baltimore  —  and  I  hope  they  are  now  safe  in  Ohio.22 

Delphina  and  J.  Harris  then  returned  to  Jamestown,  suffering  from  colds  but 
well  satisfied  with  their  mission.  Although  they  had  some  opposition,  "some- 
times expressed  in  words  that  alarmed  our  poor  people,"  they  had  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  divine  protection.  Local  people  had  been  astonished  that  Delphina 
had  been  able  to  get  "passports"  for  her  charges,  but  she  explained  in  a  letter  to 
John  B.  Crenshaw  that  "collected  statements  made  by  citizens  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  the  removal  of  certain  persons,"  together  with  the 
certificate  and  seal  of  the  "CC  (County?)  Clerk  as  to  the  respectability  of  the 
parties  who  made  the  statements"  sufficed  to  secure  all  "passports"  requested 
from  Richmond  except  one.23 
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After  the  fourteen  free  blacks  had  been  started  toward  Ohio  in  November  of 
1864,  Delphina  still  had  twelve  men  and  boys  of  those  emancipated  in  her  hus- 
band's will.24  The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  had  validated  the  will  free- 
ing George  C.  Mendenhall's  slaves,  his  son  James  Ruffin  notwithstanding.25 

A  year  after  the  dramatic  trip  to  the  "Yankee  Picket  Post,"  Delphina  wrote  to 
John  B.  Crenshaw  that  the  "family"  of  fourteen  had  arrived  safely  in  Ohio  and 
were  under  the  tutelage  of  A.S.  Benedict,  a  Quaker  minister.26  At  that  time  she 
still  had  seven  black  persons  remaining  of  the  twelve  she  had  the  year  before. 
These  seven  were  exempt  from  the  draft,  because  they  were  working  on  the 
railroad.27 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  on  behalf  of  the  blacks  by  Delphina  Mendenhall, 
there  were  practical  problems  to  be  faced  on  the  Mendenhall  estates  at  James- 
town. As  soon  as  the  fourteen  were  gone  in  1864,  Delphina  distributed  "the 
provisions  these  persons  would  have  consumed,"  among  the  remaining  ones 
who  were  "just  'ready  to  perish.'  "  The  joy  of  humanitarian  service  was  mingled 
with  the  burden  of  sustaining  a  small  colony  of  people.  She  promised  to  write  to 
Judith  Crenshaw  "as  soon  as  the  trial  of  providing  clothing,  &  homes,  for  the 
col.  boys  is  off  my  hands."28 

No  doubt  other  Friends  in  North  Carolina  found  ways  to  help  slaves  to  free- 
dom during  the  Civil  War,  but  as  noted,  the  major  anxiety  of  Friends  in  the  state 
was  the  pressing  one  of  holding  fast  to  the  peace  testimony  and  working  dili- 
gently to  help  those  Quakers  who  were  forced  into  the  army  or  were 
imprisoned. 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

When  the  war  finally  came  to  an  end  and  the  century-long  dream  of  Friends 
was  realized  with  the  final  emancipation  of  all  slaves,  Delphina  Mendenhall 
celebrated  the  occasion  with  a  poem: 


The  Freedman  's  Song 

Midst  glorious  Alleluiahs,  loud 

Resounding  through  the  holy  Heavens, 
Our  Father's  tender  ear  still  bowed 

To  deep,  low  groans  —  our  chain  is  riven! 

Four  long,  sad,  and  dreary  years, 
We  heard  the  raging  Red  Sea  roar, 

The  awful  Sea  of  Blood  and  Tears  — 
Its  surges  stilled,  we  tread  the  shore. 

Free!  Free  as  the  mountain  breezes  are  — 
Free  as  the  deep's  blue,  bounding  wave  — 

Free  as  the  beaming  of  the  star  — 
Free  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave! 
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Four  millions  disenthralled  we  stand  — 

Four  millions  with  unfettered  feet  — 
Four  millions  with  unshackled  hand 

To  raise  toward  the  Mercy-seat!29 

Many  years  later,  another  Quaker  woman  recalled  the  war  years.  She  was 
Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  Mendenhall,  granddaughter 
of  Richard  Mendenhall,  and  grandniece  of  George  C.  Mendenhall  —  and  a 
person  as  remarkable  in  her  own  right  as  Delphina  Mendenhall.  She  wrote  of 
those  years: 

We  had  been  a  little  band  of  believers  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  war, 
of  antislavery  abolitionists  in  the  heart  of  slave  territory,  of  hearts 
almost  to  a  unit  loyal  to  the  Union  in  the  midst  of  secession.  The 
way  had  not  been  strewn  with  flowers.  Espionage  and  a  degree  of 
persecution  had  drawn  us  closer  together  and  intensified  both  our 
principles  and  our  prejudices.  We  had  had  almost  no  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world  . .  .30 

The  feeling  of  isolation  and  loneliness  described  by  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs, 
coupled  with  the  depressed  state  of  the  economy,  caused  many  North  Carolina 
Quakers  to  think  again  of  emigration.  Some  had  had  to  postpone  earlier  plans 
to  go  west  because  of  the  war,  and  at  its  end  they  were  free  to  go.  After  so 
many  years  of  migration,  most  of  them  already  had  relatives  in  the  West,  and 
the  latter  often  urged  them  to  escape  from  the  devastated  South.  Addison 
Coffin,  by  then  a  long-time  resident  of  Indiana,  became  an  active  immigrant 
agent  and  claimed  to  have  arranged  for  sixteen  thousand  persons  to  leave 
North  and  South  Carolina  between  1865  and  1872.  He  calculated  that  about 
one-tenth  of  this  number  were  Friends.31 

The  encouragement  of  emigration  by  Addison  Coffin  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  work  of  Francis  T.  King,  representing  the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Friends.  He  made  thirty-five  visits  to  North  Carolina,  encouraging  Quakers  to 
remain  and  devote  themselves  to  rebuilding  the  economy  and  institutions  of 
the  state.  The  Association  helped  organize  and  staff  forty-one  schools,  and  dur- 
ing the  peak  year  of  1870  there  were  2,774  pupils  enrolled  in  them.  Between 
1865  and  1887,  the  Baltimore  Association  spent  $138,300  on  aid  to  North  Caro- 
lina Friends,  including,  in  addition  to  the  schools,  a  model  farm  at  Springfield 
(near  High  Point),  crucial  assistance  to  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  repairs  to 
old  meetinghouses,  and  construction  of  new  ones.  The  work  was  supported  by 
all  American  yearly  meetings  and,  most  heavily  of  all,  by  the  London  and 
Dublin  yearly  meetings.32 

Schools  for  Freedmen  were  a  program  of  the  Baltimore  Association,  and  they 
prospered  under  Friends  care  for  several  years.  In  1867,  they  maintained  six 
such  day  schools  and  twenty-one  Sunday  Schools  in  North  Carolina  with  an 
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estimated  attendance  of  between  sixteen  hundred  and  two  thousand.  After 
1872,  however,  little  more  is  heard  of  these  schools.33  More  permanent  was  the 
High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  black  children  at  High  Point, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  This  school  later 
became  the  William  Penn  High  School  and  continued  until  1968  as  a  part  of  the 
High  Point  City  School  System.  In  that  year,  it  became  a  part  of  the  new  biracial 
T.  Wingate  Andrews  High  School,  and  S.E.  Burford,  the  black  principal  of 
William  Penn,  was  made  principal  of  the  new  school.34 

Despite  the  laudable  work  with  blacks  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Baltimore  Association  and  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  post-war  years,  it 
must  be  said  that  by  and  large  the  prevalent  race  attitudes  of  the  region 
gradually  found  their  way  into  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  North 
Carolina.  Afro-Americans  did  not  join  Friends  meetings  in  any  significant 
numbers,  nor  would  they  have  been  welcome  in  most  of  them.  Guilford 
College,  which  became  the  successor  to  New  Garden  Boarding  School  in 
1888,  admitted  its  first  black  student  in  1962,  eight  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  initiated  the  integration  of  the  public  schools.35 

The  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  weakened  in  numbers,  continued  along 
the  lines  which  were  developing  before  the  Civil  War:  There  was  ever-growing 
interest  in  the  liquor  question  and  in  the  development  of  New  Garden  Boarding 
School-Guilford  College.  Gradually,  prejudice  against  a  "hireling  ministry" 
diminished,  and  patterns  of  worship  and  organization  came  to  bear  more  and 
more  resemblance  to  those  of  the  dominant  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  By 
mid-twentieth  century  nearly  all  Friends  meetings  in  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  had  paid  pastors.  Plainness  in  "dress  and  address"  faded,  and  the  attire 
of  Quakers  came  to  be  like  that  of  their  neighbors.  Only  rarely  did  one  hear  the 
"thee"  and  "thou"  of  their  ancestors.  Disownment  for  marrying  a  non-Friend  was  a 
dim  memory;  indeed,  disownment  for  any  cause  was  almost  unheard  of.  Growth  of 
the  yearly  meeting  was  not  spectacular,  but  respectable,  in  terms  of  a 
denomination  used  to  small  numbers.  At  13,480,  it  stood  as  one  of  the  major 
Friends  yearly  meetings  in  the  world  in  1983.36  The  low  point  had  been 
reached  in  1866,  when  there  was  an  adult  membership  of  only  1,785.37 

Activity  in  race  relations  was  greatly  stimulated  among  North  Carolina 
Friends  by  the  establishment  of  a  regional  office  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  Greensboro  in  1947.  Enlisting  the  help  of  North  Carolina 
Friends,  as  well  as  like-minded  non-Friends,  this  body  pioneered  in  the  fields  of 
school  integration  and  equal  opportunity  in  employment.  Across  the  state, 
individual  Friends  were  commonly  found  on  committees  smoothing  the  way 
for  this  social  revolution,  even  when  their  local  meetings  were  sometimes 
reluctant  to  have  any  part  in  it.  As  in  the  case  of  the  slave  controversy,  the 
national  consensus  finally  prevailed  over  regional  reluctance,  but  this  time 
there  was  fortunately  no  resort  to  civil  war.  In  the  long  run,  Friends  have  been 
active  in  the  transition,  both  as  individuals  and  in  their  institutions. 

In  retrospect,  it  must  be  said  that  the  century  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  a 
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very  remarkable  one  in  the  three-hundred-year  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  North  Carolina.  That  was  an  age  when  an  entire  religious  fellowship 
made  a  covenant  with  God  that  it  would  cleanse  itself  of  the  taint  of  holding 
men  and  women  in  bondage,  whatever  the  cost.  It  held  steadfast  for  nearly  a 
century,  faced  great  inconvenience  and  made  great  personal  sacrifices,  petitioned 
the  legislature  incessantly  for  a  change  in  the  laws,  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
manumitted  slaves  in  court,  and  delivered  more  than  a  thousand  slaves  from 
bondage  into  freedom.  No  generation  since  has  equaled  it  in  courage  to  tilt  at 
the  windmills  of  the  state  and  majority  opinion  in  order,  as  they  said,  that 
"men's  liberties  might  be  enlarged." 
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Fellow,  John,  takes  blacks  to  Haiti, 
Indiana,  47,77 

Felton,  Job,  note  cancelled,  86 

Female  branches  of  Manumission  Soc- 
iety, 43 

Fentriss,  Thomas,  member  of  Manu- 
mission Society,  43 

First  religious  meeting  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 9 

Fishkin,  Joseph,  64 

Folger,  Asa:  member  of  Manumission 
Society,  41;  conducts  slaves  to  free- 
dom, 64,  77 

Forster,  Josiah,  opposes  colonization, 
59 

Forty  slaves  freed  1777,  24 

Fountain  City  (Newport),  Ind.,  on 
Underground  Railroad,  95 


Fox,  George:  Quaker  founder,  2,  3; 
visited  America,  3,  9;  charged  with 
inciting  slaves  to  revolt,  Barbados, 
13 

Free  blacks,  protected  by  Quakers,  38 

Free  states,  alternate  haven,  47 

Freed  slaves,  sold  by  court,  26 

Freedmen's  Song,  106 

Freeman,  Sarah,  wills  slaves  to  John 
Newlin,  67,  68 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  95 

Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Caro- 
lina, 6 

Gallatin,  Albert,  29 

Gallipolis,  Ohio,  blacks  free  in,  76 

Gardner,  Barzilla,  member  of  meet- 
ings for  sufferings,  103 

Gardner,  Delphina,  marries  George  C. 
Mendenhall,  103 

Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  publishes  Liber- 
ator, 93 

Gaston,  Judge  Wm.  S.:  lawyer  for 
yearly  meeting,  44;  prepares  docu- 
ments, 44,  45;  gains  release  of  pri- 
soners, 66;  address  at  Chapel  Hill, 
45 

George,  manumitted  by  Joseph 
Jordan,  34 

Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  93 

Germantown  Protest,  16 

Gibson,  George  W.,  on  Quaker  influ- 
ence, 88 

Government,  Quakers  active  in,  9 

Governors,  Quaker,  6 

Grace  period  dropped,  26 

Greensboro  Patriot,  19,  42,  51 

Greensboro,  N.C.,  Daniel  Worth  jailed 
in,  92 

Griffin,  James,  assigns  slaves  to 
yearly  meeting,  61 

Griffith,  John,  opinions  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1765, 14,  15 

Guilford  College,  admits  blacks  in 
1962,  108 

Gurley,  R.R.,  American  Colonization 
Society,  51 
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Guthrie,  Claiborne,  sells  Black  Jim,  79 

Hagar:  manumitted  by  Reston  Lamb 
1786,  34,  65;  picked  up  in  Perqui- 
mans 1788,34 

Haiti:  free  blacks  sent  to,  42,  47; 
Cooke  report  favorable,  80;  in  dis- 
favor, 50 

Hall,  Associate  Justice  John,  dissents 
in  Contentnea  vs.  Dickinson,  67 

Hamilton,  John,  attorney,  32 

Hannah  (Stringer):  slave  willed  to 
New  Garden  Meeting,  63;  sues  for 
freedom  of  self,  daughter,  68 

Harchett,  Joseph,  owner  of  Wil  Him- 
mie,  31 

Hare,  Henry,  entertains  refugees,  105 

Hare,  William,  entertains  refugees, 
105 

Harris,  J.  accompanies  Delphina  and 
slaves,  105 

Harris,  Joseph,  conducts  slaves  to 
Ohio,  77 

Harris,  Obadiah:  membership  at  New 
Garden  delayed,  19;  approved,  20 

Harrison,  Jordan,  supports  anti-slav- 
ery work,  80 

Harry,  denied  freedom,  resold,  37 

Hatchett,  Joseph,  summoned  1783, 
31 

Head  of  Little  River,  meetings  for 
blacks,  16 

Hedrick,  Benjamin:  dismissed  from 
University  of  North  Carolina,  92; 
describes  exodus  of  anti-slavery 
families,  98,  99 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  author  of 
Impending  Crisis,  92 

Henley,  Jesse:  membership  at  New 
Garden  delayed,  20;  condemns  con- 
duct, received,  20 

Henley,  Joseph,  summoned  1788,  31 

Hertford;  Sheriff  Williams  of,  31;  his- 
torical marker  at,  10 

Hiatt,  John,  visits  Obadiah  Harris,  19 

Hiatt,  Joseph,  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  43 


High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute, 108 

Himmie,  Wil,  ex-slave,  31 

Hinshaw,  clergyman,  54 

Hireling  ministers,  opposed,  5 

Hiring  of  new  slaves  discouraged,  101 

Hiring  out  slaves  forbidden,  71 

Historical  marker,  Hertford,  10 

Hoag,  Joseph,  81 

Hobbs,  Mary  Mendenhall,  recalls  war, 
107 

Howard  and  Brown  set:  freedom 
threatened,  56;  sent  to  Liberia,  56- 
59 

Howard,  Horton,  and  former  slaves, 
82 

Howard,  John:  and  former  slaves,  68, 
82;  defends  action,  82 

Hubbard,  Jeremiah:  member  of 
Manumission  Society,  41;  defends 
colonization,  50,  59 

Hunt,  Joseph:  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  41;  conducts  slaves  to 
freedom,  77 

Hunt,  Nathan,  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  41 

Hunt,  Samuel,  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  43 

Hurlbeson,  summoned  1788,  31 

Husbands,  Herman,  Regulator,  dis- 
owned, 21 

Hyde,  Edward,  Governor,  10 


Illinois,  desirable  for  blacks,  75 
Importation  of  slaves  opposed,  22,  39 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti-slav- 
ery Friends,  90 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  urges  aboli- 
tion, 60 
Indiana:  black  settlement  said  illegal, 
56;  said  desirable  for  blacks,  75; 
Constitution  of  1851  excludes  free 
blacks,  96 
Indian,  mother  of  Peter  was,  30 
Indians:   respected,   9,    10;   Quakers 
refuse  to  fight,   10;  enslaved,   11; 
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protect  African  slaves,  12;  must  pur- 
chase lands  of,  28 

Insurrection:  Act  to  Prevent,  26; 
feared,  26 

Integration,  encouraged  by  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  108 

Iredel,  Gov.  James,  member  of  Colon- 
ization Society,  50 

James,  Dolley,  1000  pounds  bond  for, 
33 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  sees  slavery 
contradiction,  29 

Jenkins,  Gov.  John,  deposed  1676,  8 

Joe  (Jo):  kidnapped,  64;  returned  to 
Kentucky,  64;  route  traveled,  75,  76 

Johnson,  Col.  Richard,  intervenes  for 
Joe,  64 

Jones,  Allen,  presents  bill  in  Com- 
mons, 38 

Jones,  James,  on  committee  to  inves- 
tigate free  states,  75 

Jones,  James,  of  Tennessee,  81 

Jordan,  Joseph,  manumission  paper, 
34 

Jordan,  Richard:  and  ex-slaves,  81; 
defends  action,  83 

Jude,  freed  under  law  of  1777,  31 

Judkins,  Joel  and  ex-slaves,  82 

Julius  Pringle,  schooner:  docks  in 
Philadelphia,  56,  57;  sails  for  Liber- 
ia, 59 

Kennedy,  John:  anti-slavery  work,  52, 

53,61 
Kennedy,  Thomas:  anti-slavery  ser- 
vice, 76;  visits  Haiti,  49;  84 
Kidnapping  of  free  blacks,  72 
King  George  III,  Quakers  loyal  to,  21 
King,  Francis  T.,  represents  Baltimore 
Association,  107 

Labor  shortage  in  Haiti,  48 

Lamb,  Reston,  manumits  Hagar,  34, 

65 
Lancaster,  Aaron,  witness,  34 
Lane,  Harriet,  freedom  sought,  104, 

105 


Lawyers,  engaged  to  defend  blacks, 
24,31,32 

Legislature  suspects  Quaker  motives, 
25 

Leonard,  John,  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  43 

Liberator,  anti-slavery  journal,  93 

Liberia:  colony  for  free  blacks,  50,  54, 
57,58,73 

Lindsay,  David,  treasurer  of  coloniza- 
tion unit,  50 

Little  Jane,  story  of,  79 

Little  River,  visited  by  Woolman,  15 

London  Epistle  praises  American 
Quakers,  41 

London  Yearly  Meeting:  4;  North 
Carolina  subordinate  to,  14;  sends 
anti-slavery  commission,  92;  sends 
relief,  107 

Lost  Colony,  the,  6 

Lot,  slave  willed  to  New  Garden,  63 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  abolitionist,  43,  46, 
48,93 

Lynchings  in  North  Carolina,  56 

Mace,  Benjamin:  and  Haiti,  49,  57;  to 
emigrate,  59 

Mace,  Francis,  to  protect  Howard 
blacks,  82 

Mace,  Jonas:  and  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, 50;  and  ex-slaves,  56;  sees  refu- 
gees off,  58 

Mace,  William,  represents  Aaron 
Brown,  83 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  says  Quakers 
troublemakers,  29 

Macy,  Enoch,  helps  free  B.  Benson, 
62 

Macy,  Paul,  Jr.,  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  41 

Macy,  Paul,  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  41 

Madison,  President  James,  President 
of  American  Colonization  Society, 
50 

Manumission  Society,  North  Carolina 
41-43 
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Manumission  aided  by  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,  24 

Manumission  paper  issued  by  Joseph 
Jordan:  transcript,  34 

Manumission:  papers  to  be  prepared, 
24;  restricted  by  law,  23 

Marlboro,  last  meeting  of  Manumis- 
sion Society  in,  43 

Marshall,  Capt.,  claims  free  blacks, 
66 

Martin,  Josiah,  Gov.,  acknowledges 
Quaker  address,  2 1 

Mary  (Stringer),  bound  to  Burcham, 
68 

Massachusetts,  persecutes  Quakers,  3 

McKim  Negroes,  82-84 

McKim,  John,  estate  of,  82,  83,  84 

McPhail,  John:  colonization  agent,  53; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  55 

Meeting  for  sufferings,  North  Caro- 
lina, 60;  established  1824,  47;  en- 
dorses colonization,  47 

Meeting  for  Sufferings,  England,  3 

Mendenhall,  Cyrus  P.,  slaveholder 
1860, 102 

Mendenhall,  Delphina,  anti-slavery 
activist,  slaveholder,  poet,  93,  102- 
107 

Mendenhall,  George  C:  state  senator, 
42;  attorney  for  Wright  estate,  64; 
disowned  for  slaveholding,  102;  will 
free  slaves,  104;  will  validated,  106 

Mendenhall,  James,  member  of 
Manumission  Society,  41 

Mendenhall,  James  Ruffin:  son  of 
George  C,  102,  103;  turns  back 
slaves,  104 

Mendenhall,  Mary,  member  of  Colon- 
ization Society,  50 

Mendenhall,  Mordecai,  member  of 
Manumission  Society,  43 

Mendenhall,  Nathan,  member  of 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  Manu- 
mission Society,  41,  49,  50,  51,  55, 
69,81,82,83 

Mendenhall,  Nereus,  reads  Impending 
Crisis,  92 


Mendenhall,  Richard:  member  of 
Manumission  Society,  41;  member 
of  Colonization  Society,  51-56; 
heads  committee  to  protect  ex- 
slaves,  81;  to  publish  Epistle  of 
1843,  90;  said  to  harbor  runaways, 
96 

Meritorious  service:  required  for 
manumission,  23;  alleged  for  Peter, 
30 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  90 

Mexican  War,  opposed  by  North 
Carolina  Friends,  73 

Military  service:  seek  exemption 
from,  14,  100 

Militia,  refuse  to  join,  3 

Miller,  Gov.  Thomas,  jailed  1677, 8 

Miller,  Job,  disowned  for  selling,  35 

Miller,  Maria,  reports  free  blacks  in 
jail,  55 

Millican,  Benjamin,  member  of  Manu- 
mission Society,  43 

Milton,  W.  A.  attorney  for  standing 
committee,  32 

Missouri  Compromise,  causes  despair, 
98 


Model   Farm,   established   by   Balti- 
more Association,  107 
Moore,  Charles,  sheriff,  Perquimans, 

37 
Moore,  Hannah,  summoned  1793,  31 
Moore,  Hugh,  anecdote  about  Haiti, 

49 
Moore,    Jonathan,    censured    for 

selling,  22 
Moore,  Joshua,  summoned  1785,  31, 

37 
Moravians:  19;  store  gunpowder,  25; 

Sunday  School  for  blacks,  43 
Morris,    Caleb,    holds    Quaker    Free 

Negroes,  53 
Moses,    manumitted    by    Joseph 

Jordan, 34 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio:  emigration  point, 

76 
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Murdaugh,  Josiah,  disowned  for  sel- 
ling, 35 

Murphy's  Station,  on  route  to  Union 
lines,  105 

North  Carolina  Abolition  Society, 
joins  Manumission  Society,  42 

North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
Wright  Case  lost  in,  64 

Nacy  (Nancy),  freedom  denied,  30 

Nantucketers  arrive,  19 

Nash,  Judge,  Carteret  Superior  Court, 
68 

Nat  Turner  Rebellion,  43,  56,  57 

Nautilus,  ship  51,  55 

Navy,  U.  S.,  assists  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, 50 

Naylor,  James,  2 

Ned,  recaptured  slave,  31 

New  Bern,  49 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  bans 
slaveholding,  16 

New  Garden  Boarding  School,  99; 
aided  by  Baltimore  Association,  107 

New  Garden  area,  terminus  of  Under- 
ground Railroad,  94 

New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting:  re- 
ceives Woolman  letter,  15,16;  Har- 
ris-Henley troubles  at,  19,  20;  anti- 
slavery  band  at  42;  receives  Wright 
slaves,  63 

New  Garden,  school  for  blacks,  42 

New  Jersey  Friends,  assist  refugees, 
57 

New  Jersey,  permits  manumission,  27 

New  Orleans,  blacks  said  resold  in,  50 

New  York  Friends:  become  reluctant, 
80;  sponsor  school  for  blacks,  108 

Newbegun  Creek:  visited  by 
Woolman,  15;  appoints  meeting  for 
blacks,  16 

Newby,  Cortney,  bondsman,  33 

Newby,  Exum:  summoned  1788,  31; 
protector  of  Penny,  63 

Newby,  Francis,  chairman  Perqui- 
mans County  Court,  70 

Newby,  Gideon,  seeks  freedom  for 


Peter,  30 

Newby,  Jonathan,  disowned  for  slave- 
holding,  35 

Newby,  Robert,  summoned  1793,  31 

Newby,  Thomas,  manumissionist, 
first  to  free  slaves  1777,  23,  24,  27, 
30,31 

Newby,  Thomas,  slaveholder  1860, 
102 

Newlin  vs.  Freeman,  case  of,  67 

Newlin,  John,  and  Sarah  Freeman 
slaves,  68 

Newlin,  Joseph,  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  43 

Newlin,  Nathaniel,  purchases-frees 
Jim,  79 

Newport  (Fountain  City)  Ind.,  emigra- 
tion point  76;  Underground  Rail- 
road station,  95 

Nixon,  Phineas:  member  of  Manumis- 
sion Society,  41;  accompanies 
blacks  to  Haiti,  47;  investigates  free 
states,  75;  writes  manumission 
papers,  79;  48 

Nixon,  Samuel,  wills  slaves  to 
Symon's  Creek,  65 

Nixon,  Zachariah,  summoned  1788, 
31 

Non-Quakers  assign  slaves,  61 

Norfolk,  Va.,  refugees  sent  to,  105 

North  Carolina  Abolition  Society  joins 
Manumission  Society,  42 

North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  rules 
against  Quakers,  64 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting:  estab- 
lished 1698,  9;  prohibits  traffic  in 
slaves,  17 

Northwest  Territory,  attracts  Qua- 
kers, 98 

Norton,  William,  Regulator,  disowned 
at  New  Garden,  21 

Ohio:  Black  Law  of  1804,  96;  said  fav- 
orable to  black  settlement  1823,  75; 
entry  to  manumit  prohibited  1831, 
80 

Old  Neck,  visited  by  Woolman,  15; 
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appoints  meetings  for  blacks,  16 

Olmstead,  Frederick  Law,  on  atmos- 
phere in  North  Carolina,  88 

Origin  of  Quakers,  1-5 

Osborne,  Charles,  organizes  Manu- 
mission Society,  41;  published  anti- 
slavery  material,  93 

Outland,  J.,  disowned  for  hiring,  35 

Outland,  Thomas,  conducts  slaves  to 
Indiana,  77 

Outland,  Thomas,  assigns  slaves  to 
yearly  meeting,  61 

Overman,  Isaac,  president  of  Coloni- 
zation Auxiliary,  50 

Ownership  of  slaves  by  yearly  meet- 
ing authorized  1808,  44 

Parker,  Isaac,  invites  Quaker  Negroes 
to  Ohio,  80 

Parker,  Josiah:  describes  outfitting  for 
Liberia,  53;  reports  refusal  to  go  to 
Liberia,  54;  on  committee  for  free 
states  75 

Parker,  Samuel,  witness,  34 

Parsons,  Samuel,  reports  no  room  on 
Long  Island,  80 

Pasquotank  County:  first  meeting- 
house in  North  Carolina  1704, 10; 

Passes,  required  of  blacks,  72 

Passports:  for  black  emigrants,  105 

Pastors,  serve  North  Carolina  meet- 
ings, 108 

Patience,  freed  by  Joseph  Jordan,  34 

Patrols,  reactivated,  72 

Patt,  freedom  denied,  resold,  37 

Patterson,  David,  frees  slaves  in  Haiti, 
46 

Peace  appeal  to  U.S.,  Confederate 
congresses,  100 

Peace  testimony  threatened,  100 

Peacock,  Peter,  disowned  for  hiring, 
35 

Peale,  James,  delivers  blacks  in  Phila- 
delphia, 57 

Peale,  Robert,  conducts  slaves  to  Indi- 
ana, 77 

Peck,  Harriet,  teacher,  abolitionist,  70 


Peg,  slave  willed  to  New  Garden,  63 
Penn,  William,  3;  owned  slaves,  12 
Pennsylvania,    Quakers   established 

1682,  3;  permits  manumission,  27; 

blacks  sent  to,  76,  77 
Penny,  yearly  meeting  to  defend,  63 
Perquimans  County:  15;  slaves  freed 

in  1777,  24;  freedom  of  Peter  re- 
quested from,  30 
Perquimans  Monthly  Meeting,  focus 

of  manumissions:  Prohibits  Sunday 

labor  1738, 16,23,24,25 
Perry,    Sarah,    willed    to    Symon's 

Creek, 65 
Peter,  freedom  requested,  30 
Petition  Burgesses  and  King,  22,  23 
Petitions  to  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, 1787,  1788,  1790-1793,  1798, 

26,38 
Philadelphia   Friends:   discourage 

black  immigration,  57;  contribute  to 

care   of   blacks,    59;   reluctant   to 

receive  more,  80 
Philadelphia   Yearly   Meeting:    testi- 
fies   against    slavery    1696,    16; 

opposes  slave  trade,  16;  contributes 

to  removal  effort,  49 
Philadelphia-Chester    Friends,    assist 

refugees,  57 
Philanthropic  Society  of  Haiti,  offers 

contracts,  48 
Phillips,  Henry,  first  Quaker  in  North 

Carolina  1665,  pp.  8,  9 
Phillips,  U.B.,  on  Revolution,  29 
Phisiac,  Joseph,  denies  ownership  of 

Hannah, 68 
Phisiac,    William,    entrusted    with 

Howard  blacks,  82 
Piney  Woods,  visited  by  Woolman,  15 
Porter,  William  Sidney  (O'Henry),  19 
Prepare  blacks  for  resettlement,  75 
Presbyterians,  7, 19 
Pretlow,    Joshua,   shelters   refugees, 

105 
Pritchard,    Benjamin,   holds   Quaker 

Free  Negroes,  55 
Pritchard,    David,    Esq.,    chairman 
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County  Court  of  Pleas,  Pasquotank, 

70 
Proctor,  Billy,  fears  resale,  91 
Protection  of  freed  slaves  by  former 

owners,  27 

Quaker  Free  Negroes,  47 

Quakers:  established  yearly  meetings 

in  London,  Dublin   1671,  3;  toler- 
ated slavery,  12 
Queen  Anne's  War,  12 
Query  of  1758  encourages  slaves  to 

attend  meetings,  16 
Query  seven,  slave  query,  revised: 

1770,  1772,  1773,  1775,  1776,  1778, 

20-25 
Query   six,   (new   number   of   slave 

query)  1779,  25;  encourages  care  of 

free  blacks  1783,36 

Rachel,  manumitted  by  Joseph 
Jordan,  34 

Radcliff,  Samuel,  to  take  family  to 
Haiti,  49 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  6 

Raynolds,  William,  member  of  Manu- 
mission Society,  43 

Reasons  in  Support  of  Error,  31,  32 

Red  Bank,  N.J.,  haven  for  Julius  Prin- 
gle,  57 

Redman  (Retman)  Samuel,  wills 
slaves  to  yearly  meeting,  62;  wills 
slaves  to  Symon's  Creek,  65;  vs. 
Thomas  Wright,  New  Garden  case, 
63 

Redman,  Betsy,  wins  appealed  case, 
64 

Reeve,  Mark,  requests  blacks  in  Tenn- 
essee, 81 

Regulators,  2 1 

Religious  meetings  for  slaves  1758, 
16;  restricted  by  law,  72 

Revolutionary  War,  25,  29 

Rewards  for  manhunters,  26 

Rich  Square  records  cited,  83 

Richmond,  Ind.,  emigration  point,  76 

Roanoke  Island,  colony,  6 


Robertson  (Robinson)  conducts  slaves 

to  Liberia,  58 
Rose,  freedom  denied,  resold,  37 
Royal  African  Company,  12 
Ruff  in,    Judge    of    Wayne    Superior 

Court,  66 
Ruffin,  Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina 

Supreme  Court,  64 
Ruffin,   Thomas,   defends   slaves   at 

New  Garden,  63 
Runaway  slaves,  91 

Sale  of  freed  slaves  ordered,  26 

Sale  of  land  buys  husband's  freedom, 

86 
Sally  Ann,  ship,  takes  blacks  to  Haiti, 

47 
Salvation  required  freeing  slaves,  29 
Sam,  manumitted  by  Joseph  Jordan, 

34 
Sam,  slave  willed  to  New  Garden,  63 
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